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SCHOOLS. 

It is not because we underrate the importance of the subject of this 
paper that we have never yet brought it forward in the Ecclestologist, 
further than by an occasional criticism on some newly erected parish- 
school. It is rather because we feel its deep moment that we have 
been unwilling to express ourselves hastily, or to commit ourselves 
unadvisedly. But we are desirous, now that we are commencing a 
seventh volume of our periodical, 

... namnosjamseptimaportat 
Omnibus errantem terris et fluctibus sestas, 

we are desirous, we say, of throwing out a few hints on the subject, 
rather by way of suggestion than advice. This, indeed, is the time of 
year when plans for such erections are usually originated and matured ; 
the parish-priest, cut off frojn the possibility of out- door exertion dur- 
ing the long winter evenings, naturally turns his thoughts to the 
amelioration of the condition of his parish, and as naturally, the result 
is, very often, the building, or rebuilding, or enlarging the parish- 
school. 

The subject is one of difficulty, on this account. In treating of 
churches, we are not left to ourselves. We have the guidance of 
former ages, which we may follow with a few circumstantid modifica- 
tions; and which, if we followed without any modification at all, 
would lead us into no other error than the committal of an occasional 
archaism. In treating of village-schools, the case is exactly reversed. 
They were unknown in former ages, because unneeded. Worldly 
knowledge was not then necessary for the poor. They needed instruc- 
tion, and they had it : but it was that of the curate in church, cate- 
chizing the children of his flock evening by evening, and confining his 
teaching (probably he might often know little more himself) to what 
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2 Schools. 

was essential to bring them to heaven. The seven works of mercy, 
the four last things, the four crying 3in8, the six that precede the un- 
pardonable offence, this knowledge, and such as this, was enough for 
the poor man's child. Now the case is altered. Now the poor man's 
son must be able to read and to write, if he would get on in the world. 
Nor are we disposed to wish for a return of the older system. Doubt- 
less, if the Church only knows how to use it, knowledge is a blessing. 
But such knowledge as this cannot be imparted or acquired in a 
church, and we are thrown on our own resources as to the building 
which is set apart for this species of instruction. 

Twenty years ago, the idea of considering seriously the proper 
method of School-building, would have been scouted. Any mason 
could run up a structure in one of the two approved forms, — which we 
may characterize as the long and the high. The former was a low 
building, flat roofed, and slated, thin, and very long : two or three 
stable-windows on each side, one door at each end, (respectively 
labelled Boys and Girls,) and divided in the middle by a partition 
wall. Each of these rooms contained a small iron fire-place, with a 
long flue projecting from one of the windows, and walls and cieling of 
dirty white — and there was the school. Such is the general character 
of the '* British Schools" stuck about the edge of our towns. 

The high variety was a thought better In some points of view, in 
some a thought worse : the girls being placed above the boys ; — but 
then they had sometimes a roof open after a sort : and provision was 
made for the master and mistress in the same house. 

In nothing has architectural taste shown a more striking improve- 
ment than in the Schools erected during the last four years. One 
constantly meets with buildings, of which, indeed, the details may b^ 
faulty enough, but which manifest a grasp of true principles hardly so 
soon to be expected. We have irregular buildings, arranged externally 
as used internally, high-pitched roofs, external chimneys, cresting, and 
the like. All this is very encouraging, and gives us the greater desire 
of assisting, if it may be. In the revival. 

Does any one think that the character of a school is a mere matter 
of taste ? He only shows how little he knows of Ecdesiology. Ec- 
elesiology is the science of Christian JEsthetics ; and if aesthetics be of 
such infinite importance in the service of God, of infinite importance 
must they also be in fitting children for that service : which is educa- 
tion. To say nothing of the physical importance of a well arranged 
school; its lofty rooms, its clear, but not too dazzling light, its 
equable temperature ; the moral importance of impressing children 
with the dignity of education, (we use the word in its true, not in its 
Gower Street sense,) is at least as great. " Anything is good enough 
for a school," it used to be said. So Lord A. put in a grate that was 
too old to be used in his porter's lodge. Mrs. B, presented the mis- 
tress with a stool discarded from her housekeeper's room. Mr. C. 
told the carpenter to '* knock up " palings out of some disused kennels 
and hutches in his yard, and so on. Now, if anything be good enough 
for a school, it is not likely that children will have any very exalted 
idea of the mental process that goes on within that school. Especially 
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those children who are used to th« sight of factories, and see schools 
built in humble imitation of them, will be apt to look on the operation 
of education as of somewhat less importance than that of silk- weaving 
or ribbon-making. Whereas, make a school the prettiest building in 
the village, next to the church, take a pride in it yourself, and make 
the children take a pride in it too, give it all the advantages of plant- 
ing, &c., that may be, and it requires no great stretch of logic on the 
part of its little tenants to argue that the purpose for which it is 
erected must be a holy and a beautiful purpose. 

There are not wanting instances where this has been done, or is 
being done ; but, unfortunately, with more zeal than knowledge. Take 
a town known to many of our readers, Brighton. In the parish of 
Hove, the National Schools are, or were, of the old high fashion ; 
situated down a bye-lane, as if education were a thing to be ashamed 
of, close and fetid. In the parish of Brighton, the Schools are enor- 
mous ; airy, well-arranged morally, and have cost a large sum of 
money. Three-fourths of the visitors probably go away, with the 
impression that they, are the best schools they ever saw. Nor was 
this for want of a good architect. He did all he could ; but it was 
for want of pulling down an impossible building, instead of turning it 
into a " Gothic " one. 

And this leads to the remark that all sham ought to be avoided 
religiously. In building a house, it shows ignorance to employ it : in 
building a school, it is something worse. The constant habit of 
looking on one thing made to imitate another, cannot have a good 
moral e£fect. How bad an e£fect we believe it to possess, we will not 
say, lest we should be accused of fancifulness. All probably will 
agree with us more or less, in its pernicious tendency. 

Now a parish-school, to be what it ought to be, must comprise the 
following buildings : Girls' School, Boys* School, a class-room and a 
cloak-room to each, master*s and mistress's house. The question is, how 
to groupe these together. If, in addition, an Infants* School be required, 
(into the vexata quastto of the propriety of such a building we do not 
enter,) the task becomes more complicated. We need hardly say, 
that one school over the other is an arrangement by no means to be 
recommended. Each must be on the ground floor, and reach to the roof. 

Reality not only demands that a house and a school-room should 
not be placed under one and the same roof, but, we think, that the two 
separate schools should also be under different roofs. To build a 
large and high-pitched hall, and then to run up a partition in the mid- 
dle, and make one half serve for one school, and one for the other, is 
to contradict, by internal arrangements, external appearance. Some- 
thing of this fault is to be found in a pretty plan for " Farnley Na- 
tional Schools," Yorkshire, which has been sent to us. They are in the 
form of a double T. A B is the boys*, B C the girls' 
school-room ; B G a class-room, (we presume com- 
mon to both); G E the Infant School; D E the 
master's ; E F the mistre8s*s house. Here the two 
schools are under one roof; so are the master and 
mistress's house ; which arrangement is also unreal, d e 
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though, of course, economy might seem to demand it. Nevertheless 
this is a very pretty building, and does credit to the architect, Mr. 
Burleigh of Leeds. 

Another plan, which is not uncommon, is where the master and 
mistress are man and wife, and is thus : a b A B the 

boys', B C the girls' school-room, C D the master's 

house. This involves no other impropriety j- than the 

single roof to the double school. Mr. ' ' Butter- 

field seems to have felt this in his treat- ^ ment of 

the East Farleigh School ; the single building is here divided by a 
curtain, to which there is no sesthetical objection ; nor, we should 
think, any practical one from additional noise. At all events, where 
this can be done, it involves one great advantage ; namely, that a large 
room is ready if wanted, — as it often may be on any school-feast, or 
the like. On this account, a curtain is, perhaps, preferable to a low 
screen, which might also be employed, as in Mr. Carpenter's Schools 
at Kemerton. In this case, such an arrangement as the last mentioned 
would be perfectly correct. If two houses are wanted, it would be 
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more truthful to arrange them thus : 

lieve that every parish-priest will 

moral benefit also; namely, that in 

such children as do not return home No. s. 

school hours, will be under the eye 

ter or mistress. 

Such a plan however would only answer in a small parish, 
because the noise of three or four hundred children assembled in the 
same room, would be excessive. In a larger one they might be placed 
in somewhat of a reversed position from No. 1, — namely, the schools 
as the wings, the master's house as the centre. 

We may here notice a school built by Mr. Roos at Kilndown ; where 
the girls' school-room is over that of the boys, but both are lofty, and 
where the master' s house is at right angles to the middle of the school- 
building. 

As to class-rooms, it is evident that they must not be included 
under the same roof as the school : they must be lower projections 
from it. Here there is a difiiculty, if they are at one end, to prevent 
their looking like little chancels. Moreover we have some doubts 
whether, where the axis of a higher and lower adjacent roof is the 
same, the practice of our ancestors ( and therefore we may presume, 
their principles,) did not lead to the employment of an arch as a 
method of communication between the two, and not a door ; and that 
where a door opened at one end of a roofed building, it led into a 
lean-to. But a lean-to would not be large enough for a class-room. 
Therefore we should prefer the axis of the roof of the class-room to 
be at right angles with that of the school-room ; and it might project 
either from the middle of the latter or (better still) from one end. 

It is highly desirable that each school should have a cloak and hat- 
room ; and these may be most appropriately treated as leans- to. 

On the internal fittings we have a few words to say. There is no 
reason why these should not be good in their way. People seem to 
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fancy that, where deal is employed, good workmanship is out of the 
question. Our ancestors did not think so : witness the door to the 
Chapter House at York, and that at Sempringham. And those who 
have not tried, know not how much effect may be given to a deal door, 
with a square head, by chamfering the lintel, — ^as sdso the jambs, about 
two-thirds of the way down : — then working them off square, with a 
bead above. We do wish to impress this most strongly on our readers : 
nothing need be ugly. The commonest utensil may be pretty in its way . 

In a school, the master must have a desk. Just as a lettem has 
its peculiar characteristics, so has a school-desk: the employer sits 
at it, reads at it, writes at it, keeps papers in it ; but that is no reason 
that it may not be made on the true principle. So the boys must have 
writing-desks : let them have them ; but give them good ones. You need 
not support a lath-like board on cast-iron legs. Have stone brackets, 
or chamfered wooden legs, and the thing will be real. " But it will 
be like nothing ancient." True : who wishes that it should be ? It 
cannot be like that which never existed ; if it be like anything ancient, 
it must be at the expense of imitating something which served a 
different use. Such archaism is like the' classical Puritanism of 
Castalio, who, in translating the Bible, would not employ a word not 
used in Cicero, (except where absolute necessity compelled him) ; and 
therefore blasphemously employed Jovis instead of the Incommunicable 
Name. 

We need not say, on the other hand, that prettyisms, out of place 
everywhere, are most so in a school ; and yet it is the very fault into 
which school-builders are most apt to fall. 

It is plain that a fire-place is needed : let it be external. We are 
not sorry to have the opportunity of saying a few words on this sub- 
ject at this time : and our readers may believe us, for we speak from 
personal and daily experience of both the old and the new systems. 
It is usual, in buildings professing to be on true principles, to make 
immense fire-places, because our ancestors had them. - They had them, 
because they wanted them. They were forced to bum logs, as having 
no coal ; and these logs required room to be burnt. Nor was this all. 
Our ancestors' theory of fires and our own are different. We want 
them to warm the whole room : they cared not a straw about the tem- 
perature of the extreme parts, so they could get saturated with heat 
when close to the fire. Hence the principle of a chimney-corner, 
where they could bask in the full blaze of a roaring fire, which warmth 
would last for some time. Their chimneys were not, and could not 
well be contracted till some height up, and therefore the great body 
of heat went up them, and little was thrown out into the room. All 
this is real, but not so well suited to modem habits. 

Modern ironmongers are also real : (we are not speaking of their 
hideous details, but of their principles). They have to deal with a 
material, namely coals, which will burn in a small space. So they 
have small fire-places. They wish to throw the heat out into the 
room: they therefore bring the grate as forward as possible ; they 
prevent loss of heat in the angles, by Rumfordizing them ; they hinder 
its escape up the chimney by the use of the Register. If any one 
will not see this to be just as true a principle as the old, he archaizes. 
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But modern architects keep up the old form, and try to adapt it to 
the new principle, and are therefore unreal. They make a large fire- 
place, in the middle of which they put a grate, — the space at each side 
of the grate being absolutely harmful^ in swallowing up heat. They also 
use the register, which in their hands is an absurdity. What more 
incongruous than to make a great fire.place» and thus to contract it ? 
It is like the little hole for the kitten, and the great hole for the cat. 
But there is nothing unreal in making the fire-place as small as may 
be for burning coals, and then still further contracting the chimney for 
throwing out heat. 

We have said this, to prevent any large old-fashioned fire-places . 
from finding their way into modern school-rooms, which wUl not the 
least imitate the old spirit, and will occasion nothing but smoke, dirt, 
colds, and chilblains. 

The last requisite for a school is a bell, which may well be placed in 
the middle of the boys' school, the rope hanging down into it. At one 
end, it looks somewhat too much like a campanile. And we need not say 
that the Cross may surmount every gable. 

The treatment of the internal walls will demand a few words. We 
cannot see why the miserable white plaister which is commonly used 
should be tolerated. In churches it is tolerable,— on this account, that it 
aspires to fresco painting, or rich hangings. In school- rooms it does not. 
We are open to conviction ; but at present, we are bound to say, we 
see no reason why papering might not be used in a school. Papering 
is but a cheap method of frescoing : too cheap and common-place for 
a church, — perhaps not so for the handmaid of a church. Of course 
the pattern ought to be good and real. Anyhow, cheap hangings 
would be useful on all accounts : to take off the bleak, bare appearance 
of plaister walls, to deaden sound, and to give warmth in cold weather. 

A school fitted as we have described, — with its gable crosses, its 
crested ridge, its Middle-Pointed windows,— simple and beautiful, — 
its well-carved internal fittings, its holy pictures, its flower quarries, 
its roses, jessamines, or Virginian creepers, need not cost more than the 
erections of the day, and would seem to place education on a Christian 
footing. 

This may suflice for the present on this subject. We will conclude 
by throwing out a hint, which some day we shall hope to see carried out. 

A Quadrangle is doubtless the proper form for a school. But village 
schools are not large enough to admit of it. But how might it be ap- 
plied in such cases as Ashton-under-Lyne, Preston, Halifax, and the 
like ? Instead of giving each separate district its own school, centra- 
lize them ; instead of ten or twelve second-rate masters and mistresses, 
have one first-rate master and mistress, and a suitable and efiicient 
staff under them ; instead of throwing school cares on the over- worked 
parish-priest, give the [superintendence of the united schools to a 
chaplain; instead of almost necessarily pushing the children away 
from participation in service, and training them up in ideas of galleries 
and pens, giving them their own Catholic chapel. This need not pre- 
vent those who are chorally instructed from assisting in their own daily 
parochial service. 



THE BISHOP OF OXFORD AND ECCLESIOLOGY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Archaeological Institute at Winchester in 
September, 1 845, commenced after a short speech from the President, the 
Marquess of Northampton, with an address which was listened to with 
a more than ordinary interest from the circumstance of the orator not 
merely occupying the distinguished position of Dean of Westminster, 
but being one who had been long used voHtare per ora virdm from his 
acknowledged personal character, talents, and eloquence. Between 
the delivery of this address and its publication, it had acquired a still 
greater importance from its author having been raised to the Episco- 
pate and called to fill a chair, which the recent course of events in 
the English Communion had rendered one of the most important in 
ours, or, it is not too much to say, in any branch of the Catholic 
Church, that of Oxford. As might have been expected from the oc- 
casion of its delivery, the whole of this oration was in a great degree 
germane to the science to whose propagation we are devoted, but 
there was one passage in particular, (the concluding one,) which was 
wholly devoted to an exposition of ecclesiological opinions. The 
speaker, the place, the object render this of such importance to us, 
that we should under all circumstances feel it worthy of a very accurate 
examination, with the object of ascertaining what were in the main 
the ecclesiological views of the present distinguished Bishop of Oxford. 
But the subject has been rendered still more pressing by an allusion to 
this speech in a recent article in a periodical,* with whose views we 
so generally and so fully agree, that the gloomy prospect which it 
opens of his Lordship's speech, has naturally rendered us anxious to 
ascertain whether the author of the article in question is justified in 
the risuw4 which he has made of the Right Rev. Prelate's address, a 
resume which, coming as it does from a friend, would make us very 
fearful that the speech in question might, in the hands of the uncatho- 
lic section of the English Church, be made use of as a most dangerous 
weapon against the external, and through that of the internal, move- 
ment of our Communion towards a more Catholic condition. We shall 
first extract the whole passage, without an apology for its length, and 
then examine it, not merely from internal evidence, but with the bor- 
rowed light of the deeds of its Right Reverend author, which will help us 
in judging how far we can be justified in assuming, as the tone of that 
article would almost make us fear that its author did, to a more or less 
degree, that he had but little sympathy with the improved tone respecting 
outward matters, which has of late years been manifest in England. 

" After this spirit let us strive, in all our researches into ancient times, — 
after a spirit strong in the true strength of faith, with courage enough to look 
at all, with whatever clearness of eye and power of judgment may be given 
to us ; sure that in that old time we shall fina the traces of a living spirit, from 
which came all that was indeed great and noble ; sure that we shall find, also, 
the small, and the straitened, and the unworthy, hard beside that old noble- 

* Hie EecleftiasUc for December, 1840. ** Archaeological SodetlM In France and England.** 
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ness, yea, and grappling with it ; sure that then, as ever, for man there sit 
together a death and life, casting their dice for him and his, and therefore, 
not fearing to say to each thing which meets us, ' Art thou of death and cor- 
ruption, or art thou of life and truth ? K thou art of death, then will I for 
me and mine eschew thee, and forbid thy entrance; and if thou art of life, 
then will I, by living, strive to have thee or that which represents thee, and 
which for me now may be what thou wast of old to those my fathers.* In- 
stances of the working of this will occur unsuggested to most of us ; but, to 
take one, by way of example, from a subject more or less familiar to us all ; 
let us seek a single instance of the difference between a careful search into 
antiquity, and a blind adoption of its reliques, from the building and adorning 
of our churches. In them we may love to study and protect from violence afi 
the various and minute details of earlier times ; we mav discover with a lively 
interest, the ancient hagioscope, through which the ill-placed spectator took 
his part in a worship, which consisted mainly in gazing upon the vicarious 
decorations of a priestly class : we may admire the intersecting aisles, which 
suited a ceremonial made up in great measure of pompous processions, and 
litanies wherein external significance was prized more highly than the secret 
sigh of the broken heart $ we may see and comprehend the lengthened chan- 
cels, with the marvellous beauty of their richly sculptured screens, which shut 
in the privileged performers of religion, and shut out the uninitiated laic ; — 
all this we may love to trace, first, as tending, by its visible beauty, by its 
mastery of outward form, to purifjr and elevate our own sense of beauty ; and 
then, secondly, as reproducing vividly before us the days of old, with its wild 
mixture of true faith and grovelling superstition. But we need not, therefore, 
have the faintest wish to reproduce amongst ourselves a mere copy of the 
outward form we yet would fain preserve ; we need not have the slightest 
participation in the dreamy unreality, which would pretend, that by restoring 
the external instruments through which that old spirit wrought, and which 
form the mingled record of the old struggle between the noble and the base, 
we could call into activity higher parts, or regain our fathers' truth, without 
the error with which it was intermmgled, and without putting into peril all 
the truth we have, wherewith to struggle against our own infimity. 

'' Here then we take our stand. Into that old Fast we love to look, because in 
it was life ; into it we dare to look, because that life is now in us — and that same 
gift we do believe we may pass to those beyond us. "We too, may and shall be an- 
cients, and matter for history. Let us yield ourselves with what freedom we may 
to the working of the power within us, and our deeds will harmonize with those 
wrought by the same power, through the noble spirits who have been before 
us. liCt us only use them as examples and incentives, and not feebly and 
blindly copy them as models. Let us visit the scenes of their departed great- 
ness, not to array ourselves idly out in their worn-out customs, but that, 
having ears to gather up the wnispers of their oracular advices, we may, by 
our own skill m art, by boldness in execution, fashion for ourselves the 
outward circumstances we need." 

The first feeling which will probably occur to the reader of this 
extremely striking passage is, why employ such strength of language ? 
why talk as if the middle ages only vitiated true faith by grovelling 
superstition ? Is there no grovelling superstition, aye and more gro- 
velling infidelity in these our days ? Is it more grovelling and more 
superstitious, to gaze through a hagioscope at the altar, than to sit in 
easy nonchalance^ with our backs turned to the Holy Table, listening 
to the almost antinomian sentences of some popular preacher ? We 
answer that it is not, but we further say that we have no doubt that 
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the Bishop of Oxford would feel as much indignation as we do at any 
such a profanity. Then why should he denounce what he may think 
is reprehensible in the systems of other days, and leave our own short- 
comings unaccounted for ? We cannot but wish that this address had 
contained some sentence explicitly condemning them. Still however 
we can without much difficulty throw ourselves into the position of the 
speaker ; we can, we think, trace the state of feeling which led to its 
composition, although we may not be able to agree with the words which 
took their birth from this constraint. It was not delivered to a mixed 
assembly, or general literary society, but at the inauguration of an 
archaeological congress. Archaeologists, as a body, must naturally be 
more liable to the suspicion of being prone to overlook the faults of 
other days, than those of their own times. Still no one there present 
would wish that this imputation should be cast upon himself : still less 
so an individual, who, however fond of archaeology, did not take it up 
as a principal pursuit, but only as a relaxation from other and more se- 
rious duties, and who would therefore very properly be anxious not to 
permit any suspicions, which might attach to his amusements, to injure 
the more grave and important objects of his life. Such was the position 
of the Dean of Westminster addressing the Archaeological Association, 
(as it then styled itself,) at Winchester. We should conceive that a 
precisely similar mode of acting would make his Lordship, with the 
most perfect consistency, use widely different sounding language on a 
different occasion. We should imagine, if the Bishop of Oxford 
were called upon to address the jaded visitors of a fashionable watering- 
place, at a meeting for building some new church, that the staple of 
his discourse might be an eloquent comparison between the unsuspicious 
and uncounting liberality of former days, and the lukewarmness of 
these times; 

But in the passage which we have quoted above, with much that is 
painful for its apparent harshness and indiscriminate condemnation, 
there is, as our readers will not fail to observe, much generous appre- 
ciation of the good deeds of former ages. Piaise is so intermingled with 
censure, that we cannot but suspect that the bent of the orator was 
rather to have given way to the admiration of what his position, as he 
deemed, compelled him to judge, and that in truth he was doing his 
feelings violence when not altogether praising bygone days. We hear 
of " the departed greatness " of " that old time,*' we are ** to gather up 
the whispers of their oracular advices" : in it we are told *' we shall 
find the traces of a living spirit, from which came out all that was in- 
deed great and noble.'* High praise indeed, attempered though it be 
with reservations, but still heading and surmounting them, and re- 
maining the visible reflex of its author's inmost mind. 

The instances of how, in his Lordship's mind, we should deal 
with antiquity, are drawn from " the building and adorning of our 
churches." His choice shows the importance which this matter must 
bear in his Lordship's mind, and it proves primd facie that he does not 
reject all tradition, as he chooses this subject in order to illustrate the 
difference between the use and the misuse of antiquity, that is of tra» 
ditional forms. It gives us the satisfaction of feeling that, whether oi 
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not we may be found to coincide with the particular views in such 
matters of that distinguished ruler of our Communion, — and we could 
hardly hope that we did, — for indeed we have no means of ascertaining 
what his Lordship's particular views are, and it would be most impertinent 
in us to attempt to extort them, or to endeavour, (of which we beg most 
emphatically to deny any intention,) to shelter ourselves beneath the 
weight of his name, in the vindication of any of our characteristic 
tenets, that at least we stand upon a common ground with him, the 
desire, namely, of grasping for present practical use the spirit of the 
** old time." There is an ecclesiological archaeology which is as carnal, 
and lifeless, and cold, as any other archaeology. This we eschew for 
us and ours. It is indeed the repudiation of this merely archaeological 
spirit which has enabled us to work out those principles, which by a 
somewhat too technical phrase have been called Camdenic. Without 
it we never, for instance, should have been able to have grasped the 
truth that the present age o;iight to build in Middle-Pointed, and ought 
not to do so in the Romanesque or First- Pointed styles, which have a 
greater claim on the mere archaeologist than the one first mentioned. 
And yet ios our future churches we have eschewed them, and by living 
we strive to have the living Middle-Pointed, or what shall with greater 
merits to us and our heirs represent it. We shall now, having as well 
as we could analyzed the state of mind under which we think this address 
was penned, consider these instances seriatim^ and trace how far the par- 
ticular observances which the Bishop has selected for blame, are or are 
not such as we should as little think of recommending as the Bishop 
of Oxford himself, although we might not think it necessary or right 
to speak of them in such strong language, or to express by word, 
while our deeds are our witness, that we consider them unsuited for 
modern habits ; and while^ at the same time, like the Bishop, we should 
be anxious as far as possible to retain and restore in our ancient 
churches their outward symbols where they may occur, and no more 
pressing need, a new aisle for instance, may compel us to destroy 
them. 

First we hear of the ancient hagioscope, through '* which the ill- 
placed spectator took his part in a worship which consisted mainly in 
gazing upon the vicarious decorations of a priestly class.*' We grieve 
over the form of these expressions ; why thus involve in one sweeping 
condemnation whole generations of the Christian dead ? Too much of 
eye- worship there was perhaps in the middle ages, as in thesa days ear- 
worship is rampant. But his Lordship cannot m^an that of the thou- 
sand thousand men who have gazed through the hagioscope at the 
Christian Mysteries, there were not countless souls who had drawn 
near in faith, and realized in all they saw the great Commemorative 
Sacrifice ? It is impossible that the Bishop can have meant that which 
his words would imply taken by themselves, that which we should fancy 
they signified, had we found them on some scrap of paper isolated and ano- 
nymous. So guarded ought our language to be when we deal in censure. 
If his Lordfihip means that it was a great short-coming of the ante-re- 
formational Church of England,—- as it is in the present day, to of course a 
far higher extent, in proportion as the need has been greater, of the Latin 
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Church — that its rulers have not taken more pains to keep pace with 
the needs, (or we should rather say the rights,) of her laity, more and 
more widely educated as it is, to possess an authorized form of ver- 
nacular worship : — then we fully agree with him.* The early worship 
of the Catholic Church in the educated regions of Greece and Italy was 
strictly yernacular, and congregational. It was by the joint singing of 
Psalms, as history tcUs us, that S. Ambrose kept up the spirit of his 
persecuted and beleaguered flock during that memorable Holy Week. 
When Christian missionaries however bore the Christian faith to 
the cold and savage regions of Northern Europe, they found a bar- 
barous flock to whom the offer of a set form of vernacular worship 
would have been almost a mockery, who, children as they were, had to 
be guided by the eye. From these and other circumstances, and espe« 
cially the foundation of the wonderful Benedictine order, and the fact 
of the primitive missionaries for the most part living in community by 
that rule, not to mention the corruption of the Latin language through- 
out Italy and Roman Qaul, grew up into full maturity in the course of 
centuries, that complex system of daily service in the Western Church, 
with its Nocturns and numerous day offices. Parallel events produced 
a parallel system in the East. This marvellous superstructure was one 
especially suited to the congregational worship of religious communi- 
ties, and on that very account unsuited to that of ordinary individuals 
involved in the ordinary duties of life, who yet in theory were supposed 
to assist at it. To take but one example (waiving the question of lan- 
guage,) of this unsuitableness ; the lessons read from Holy Scriptures 
occur in the course of the Nocturns ; either therefore the midnight hour 
had (as is the too common case at present in the Latin Churchy)t to 
be forestalled, or ordinarily speaking lay-members of the congregation 
must have very rarely indeed had the opportunity of hearing and 
profiting by the course of daily lessons.^ To our mind it is a very 
sad neglect on the part of the Latin Church not to have provided short 
vernacular services for her millions of lay-members, while retaining her 
Latin ones for the private devotions of her clergy and the united daily 
worship of the communities of clerks in her bosom ; on the same prin- 
ciple as by the Act of Uniformity Latin services are permitted in our 
Universities and Colleges, and are still retained at Oxford in the Latin 
Litany at the beginning of Term, and the collegiate services in the 
cathedral, and that the Directions *' concerning the Service of the 
Church,*' prefixed to the Prayer-book, refuse to limit the private 
recitation of Morning and Evening Prayer by clerks to the vernacular 
language, and immediately go on to treat of the duty of all such 
clerks always to use either publicly or privately that form of twofold 
daily prayer. But we have no more grounds on this account to 

* The occasional publication of the " Prymer/* (on which see the very interesting prelimi- 
nary dissertation to the second volume of Mr. MaskeU's Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Angli- 
canse,) is a proof of the partial acknowledgment of this need ; so are the vemacolar services 
which are common in Catholic Germany. No considerable portion of tlie Roman Communion, 
much less the whole body, wonderful to say, has yet put forth a Book of Common Prayer. 

t The ** Tenebr» " in Holy Week are a notable and familiar instance of this. These ercning 
services are in point of fact the Matins and Lauds of the followmg day. 

t The Preface of Mr. Maskell to which we have already aUuded shows how long the attends 
cuce at the Breviary Services was assumed in theory. 
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characterize mediaeyal worship, the worship, be it always remembered, 
of days when very few of the congregation could read, as having been 
mere gazing on the vicarious decorations of a priestly class, than 
Continental Churchmen would have to condemn the too ordinary cold- 
ness and apathy of an English village church, or the misplaced (because 
placed in man,) enthusiasm of too many a so-called *' Evangelical'* con- 
gregation, as if such faults were inseparable from, instead of being the 
misuse of, the form of worship symbolized by our " Book of Common 
Prayer." We cannot however, we repeat it, but hope that the Bishop 
of Oxford intends no such thing as this, but that in point of fact all he 
meant to do, was to say those things somewhat tersely and epigram- 
matically, which we have taken so long to express even in the very im- 
perfect manner in which we have attempted to handle matters bearing 
on a subject so all-important as that of the Rationale of Common 
Worship. 

Next it is stated that *' we may admire the intersecting aisles, which 
suited a ceremonial made up in great measure of pompous processions, 
and litanies wherein external significance was prized more highly 
than the secret sigh of the broken heart." Here again we take the 
liberty of assuming that his Lordship*s eloquent language says more 
than its speaker could have wished. One branch of the Christian 
Church recites its litanies in procession, while another recites them 
kneeling at a faldstool ; and each system has, as might be supposed, its 
advocates. The Bishop of Oxford belongs as is natural to the latter party, 
the party of that portion of the Catholic Church of which he is a mler. 
But why need we assume that the litanies of the Latin Church are all 
the perfunctory utterances of worldly and hypocritical performers, or 
that those which thrice in every week are heard in the English Church, 
are all the heart-broken petitions of true and earnest penitents, minor 
Canons, and Vicars choral, singing men, and chorister-boys, and the 
children of the National school, all adopting and appropriating to their 
own feelings the touching language of the Church Litany ? And yet 
less than this would hardly justify such trenchant strength of language. 
What inward truthfulness does the sour Calvinist from beyond the 
Tweed or the Atlantic, find in the " external significance '* of the ser- 
vice at the first English cathedral which he may happen to enter? 
Just as much we fear, and no more, than the casual reader might fancy 
that the Bishop of Oxford would find in the more gorgeous ceremonial 
of foreign churches. Still we are unable to interpret these words 
literally in their most offensive sense. We are willing to suppose that 
they are meant to enforce in a striking manner a great truth, that the 
complex ground-plans of mediaeval cathedrals are not suited for our 
present wants. '* Intersecting aisles " must mean double aisles, like 
those at Cologne, or triple as at Antwerp. Were a new cathedral to 
be built in England, (and we truly believe that such a work would be 
hailed with the enthusiastic approbation of Bishop Wilberforce,) we 
should be truly sorry to hear that the plan included double or triple 
aisles. We should be not a little apprehensive that so excessive, and 
under the circumstances unnecessary, an expenditure of space and 
money would shock many of the most well-meaning from its **dreamy un- 
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reality/* and that its probable operation would be to prevent or impede 
another such noble undertaking. 

In the case of the third instance the Right Reverend speaker has 
abstained from implied comment or comparison, and confined himself 
to a statement of fact. He mentions ** the lengthened chancels, with 
the marvellous beauty of their richly sculptured screens, which shut in 
the privileged performers of religion, and shut out the uninitiated laic." 
Lengthened chancels must always be taken comparatively. It is actually 
impossible to take the phrase otherwise, so great is the latitude which, 
according to circumstances, the mediaeval architects allowed themselves. 
Earnest and bold has been the fight for the due length of chancel, which 
as our readers are aware, we have fought, and we rejoice to say we 
believe that in great part the victory is achieved, and that sooner or 
later, our views will be triumphant. Still however we should never 
dream of recommending, still less of insisting in any parish-church on the 
adoption of the extreme length of the chancel compared with that of 
the nave which the architects of the olden time indulged in, that rela* 
tion namely of equality. We should consider the architect or the 
amateur who should so indulge his particular taste as at the least an 
unreal dreamer, and if the church in question were destined for a 
populous locality, as very devoid of practical wisdom. Those richly 
sculptured screens which the Bishop implies are now things of other 
days, must be those close ones such as are still found at Carlisle and 
Amiens, bearing on the outward enclosure rich and varied groups 
and figures. Marvellously beautiful, as the Bishop of Oxford truly 
exclaimd, are these old monuments of Christian piety ; still however we 
should not recommend or desire their repetition. What we have 
always counselled have been open screens and parcloses, which, while 
they are efficient for the maintenance of all due gradation of order, do 
not at the same time shut out the laity from the sight of any religious 
service. At this opinion of ours no lover of ancient art need repine, 
for the backs of stalls are not the only place where carved work may 
appear : were this so» churches would be less plastic, tod Christian art 
less versatile than we had fondly imagined. We fear that people are 
too apt to forget that great law of compensation which runs through 
the natural and the artificial world. We believe that even in the 
Roman Communion, the multiplication (excepting of course, in con* 
ventual churches,) of chancels equal in length to the naves, and of 
close screens, would be a thing which no one would think of attempt* 
ing ; long chancels in conventual churches being of course analogous 
to the chancels (aliaa choirs) of our College chapels^ which from the 
nature of the case far exceed the ante-chapels. 

We have, we trust, shown, that unguarded and therefore painful as 
are several of the expressions contained in the passage which we have 
quoted, yet that there is nothing in it which if carefully examined need 
lead us to the conclusion, that the views of the Bishop, respecting the 
external forms of worship, were at all puritanical. The question now 
arises, have we any reasons for supposing that he is at all favourable to 
our views of the moral duty of exhibiting the beauty of holiness in our 
churches ? A man*s deeds are in all cases the best and the surest inter- 
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preters of his words. If therefore we can collect any instances of church- 
restoration or church-building by his Lordship, we may pretty surely 
arrive at the true import of these short sentences of his address; such 
evidence we happily possess. 

If our readers will turn to the first number of our new series, they 
will find among the Church- Restorations, a notice of those effected in a 
village-church in Surrey, where with details which we were obliged to 
blame, they will find others mentioned with much praise, a restoration 
executed in the most substantial materials with, as we say, *' a muni- 
ficence" " deserving of all praise." The donor of this restoration is 
the present Bishop of Oxford, at that time Archdeacon of Surrey. And 
we believe we are not mistaken in stating that his connection with the 
parish in question, was purely official. This was of course before the 
writing of the Address in question. In time the Archdeacon of Surrey, 
after that short tenure of the Deanery of Westminster, during which 
the meeting at Winchester took place, was raised to the See of Oxford. 
Hereupon he became the possessor of the palace of Cuddesden, which 
had for two centuries been the residence of the Bishops of that Dio- 
cese, having previously been the rectory-house of the parish, and 
which for these two centuries had been permitted by the successive 
Prelates, some of them eminent men, (Bishop Fell for example,) 
to remain unfurnished with that most essential adjunct of a Bishop's 
Palace, a chapel. However, Bishop Wilberforce was hardly enthroned, 
when, with a haste which appears almost breathless, he called in 
an architect, of much repute for his cultivation of Church architecture, 
and commissioned him to build a chapel, which has just received the 
dedication of S. Peter and S. Paul. Of the details of this structure we 
know nothing very certainly, except that the Middle-Pointed style has 
been adopted, and that the windows are filled with painted glass, by four 
of the most eminent artists in that department in England. From this we 
may most fairly assume that the structure is churchlike and sumptuous. 

Of course, we do not mean in anything that we have said, anything like 
dictating to, or hampering his Lordship; we are not vain or pre- 
sumptuously disrespectful enough, we trust, to think of that. We do 
not wish to twist his words to the support of any theory of ours. We 
have, we repeat, neither wish nor power to take such a course. All 
that we have attempted to do, is what it is open to any other person 
equally to undertake, to examine, namely, his printed words and public 
deeds. We trust that our readers will acknowledge that the result of 
that examination has been that we have given good reasons for the 
assumption that, whatever may be (for this is not the question with 
us) the Bishop's ecclesiological views, those persons will be greatly 
mistaken, who anticipate, whether in hope or fear, that his Lord- 
ship will be found to sympathize with the religion of that party 
which fancies that God is best served in the spirit of Nabal, 
and that true zeal for the sanctuary is best shown in breaking 
down the carved work of Jerusalem with axes and hammers. Far 
different is our estimate of his feelings; we believe, judging from 
what he has already done, that the Bishop of Oxford is far more likely 
to strive to emulate the munificence of the great Church-builders of 
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old. We trust that a far different course is open before bim. We 
cannot but hope, that as the eventful epoch which seems opening 
before us shall have rolled on, when kingdoms are being shaken, and 
the ancient fountains opened, and vast reforms effected unexpectedly, 
that he will be found in the days when doubts shall have been cleared 
up, and prejudices softened, and misunderstandings explained, fighting 
in his high station that same battle which we in our humbler paths trust, 
if the good Providence of God spare us so long, to engage in, the battle 
of the ancient truth, and the Catholic Church, in things external and 
things internal, against the united forces of the world, the ffesh, and 
the devil. 



CHURCH-BUILDING IN THE COLONIES.— THE BISHOP OP 
AUSTRALIA'S VISITATION JOURNAL. 

The subject ofthe adaptation of Pointed Architecture to other climates 
than our own has been briefly entered upon i& the Transactions of our 
Society, but has been very little investigated in the JEcclestologist, This 
omission on our part is probably owing to the fact, that so few posi- 
tions on the subject can be considered as fully established. Our study 
of home Ecclesiology is in a great degree tentative : but to apply, what 
we have learned here, to the case of different climates, is something so 
theoretical and visionary, that we are checked immediately we take up 
the question. If we were vain, we might be almost annoyed to think 
that the little we have done in proposing a theory, has not been fol- 
lowed up or acted upon, although the want which we attempted to 
supply, is becoming continually more pressing. But this might have 
been expected. People at home have quite enough to do in investi- 
gating home wants, and as yet the Colonies seem to have done next to 
nothing. We except the case of the cathedral of Calcutta, which is wor- 
thy of all praise for intention, and of some credit for an endeavour to 
modify Pointed architecture, in order to suit the climate ; but which, 
for all this, will unhappily remain a monument of the general oblivion 
of true Ecclesiological principles. But, after all, the Colonies alone can 
help themselves in this want. We in England can only theorize : the 
Colonists might practically find what they are seeking. In this coun^ 
try we have the greatest difliculty in ascertaining any particulars 
whatever, of the climate, the local materials, the native way of build- 
ing, the colonial adaptations of domestic architecture, and the like : we 
start with some knowledge of Ecclesi9logical principles, but of course 
cannot be successful in trying to develope them under new conditions, 
which we can only guess at by trying to frame a whole out of the con- 
flicting, incomplete, and erroneous information we pick up at hearsay. 
What is wanted is that our Colonial fellow-Churchmen should learn 
Ecclesiology, Let them master this, and then they will be as compe- 
tent to develope as we are, and will have every facility for doing so. 
Even then they may possibly make many blunders : but they will get 
experience from each trial, and will at length become perfect. We 
ourselves are only feeling our way to the successful revival of Pointed 
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architecture in this country ; its developement in other climates must be 
a much harder task, and it is clear that we at home are the least fitted 
to attempt it. 

Nothing would give us greater pleasure than to learn that our 
science were beginning to be understood in the Colonies. We are not 
without hopes of this : in different parts, individual clergymen have 
made some efforts, and one Prelate, the Bishop of Fredericton, has 
both knowledge and will, and wiU doubtless do a great deal in his 
diocese. We do not think we are speaking strongly when we say that 
some knowledge of Ecclesiology ought to be a sin^qud non in the 
education of the Colonial clergy. Most of them are concerned in- 
church-building, and yet they are sent out without one clear idea on 
the subject. AH this time there is a science, teaching of church- 
arrangement, and church-building, which would enable them to found 
such churches as would combine the convenience of the worshippers, 
and the requirements of the ritual, with that beauty and decency which 
the Church has always striven to bestow on the house of God. To 
neglect this, and build *in consequence mean and faulty structures, 
utterly unfit for their sacred purpose, and a disgrace to the Church, 
for whose service they are designed, is truly culpable. We are not 
now insisting on the propriety of building costly churches, nor even on 
their being exclusively of perfect Christian architecture ; but on their 
correct arrangement — which is the very soul of a church. If the 
church be of mud, it may still be a church ; properly arranged and 
suitable for Catholic worship. This is the first thing to be secured : 
afterwards the style and the sumptuousness of the building should be 
considered. 

In some of our colonies, where the climate is nearly tropical, there 
are considerable difficulties to be observed : not so in those of a more 
temperate climate. For instance, in Australia, churches need not (as 
we hear,) differ at least in any great degree from what we should build 
in this country. There is no excuse then for violating the fundamental 
rules of church-building in that vast colony. Church-building itself 
is going on there unceasingly, and probably upon some erroneous type 
and plan, which may be indefinitely propagated and perpetuated. It 
is a question concerning our Church itself, now that its children are 
spreading themselves so widely, to determine what are the essential 
requirements of its material fabrics for public worship. The readers 
of the Ecclestohgist who recognize the vital importance of church- 
arrangement will at once see how deplorable it is for a colony to go on 
building countless churches on a wrong or defective type ; and we 
would urge upon all to do whatever they can in their different spheres, 
to awaken their colonial fellow-Churchmen, and particularly their 
spiritual rulers, to a sense of the sad mistake they are committing in 
neglecting rules which have had the sanction, and have been the guide 
of the Catholic Church for centuries. 

This thought has been forced upon us by the perusal of the Bishop 
of Australia's "Journal of Visitation " for 1845, which was sent to 
this magazine, perhaps with the view of bringing the matter under our 
notice. We cannot read this interesting document without being 
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struck with the prominence which church-building must and does 
claim in such a diocese. In the course of the year the Bishop conse** 
crated twelve churches, and founded eighteen. The Journal tells little 
however of the form and style of these buildings. The Bishop seems 
to be himself desirous of improving their character, but, we should 
judge, with more good-will than knowledge. In several instances he 
mentions approvingly that the seats are all open : and on one occa- 
sion, speaking of the importance of every district having '' one centre 
of visible religion ; one place provided and set apart for the decent and 
orderly administration of its ordinances — that is, a church," he con- 
tinues : " Here might they behold some manifestation, however hum- 
ble, of the beauty of holiness, which, by the impression produced 
upon their minds and feelings from without, ^might by God's attendant 
blessing convey to their hearts some sense of the greatness of that 
salvation, which is commemorated in the ordinances of Christian wor- 
ship." (Journal, p. 17.) Again, the Bishop expresses his great appro- 
bation of the exertions of one of our own members, the Rev. W. H. 
Walsh, whose successful attempts to improve the arrangement and 
architectural character of Christ-church in the parish of S. Laurence, 
Sydney, have already been mentioned in the Ecdesiologist, His 
Lordship thus describes the little church of S. Mary on AUyn : *' It is 
a humble structure ; the walls but nine feet in height, built of the 
granite found in the bed of the river ; but the general style and ap- 
pearance are so church-like, that it cannot be mistaken for anything 
but what it is." (p. 47.) Some other descriptions are less satisfactory. 
S. Mary the Virgin, Denham Court, is " a small plain edifice of brick, 
having a low tower at the west end," and '* may accommodate from 
sixty to one hundred persons." We gather that it orientates, but has 
no chancel, Elderslie boasts of a *' large, substantial, and really hand- 
some church, built in a correct style of Decorated architecture with a 
lofty tower and spire." S. Paul, Wivenhoe, is " a handsome structure 
of stone with a tower and spire.'' In other cases the churches are 
said to be of wood, and in two instances '* of slabs," a word which we 
are not sure that we understand. His Lordship thus describes Yass : 
1^ In this town is a very good parsonage, but no church ; at least there 
is none belonging to the Church of England. Since my last visit the 
Roman Catholics have built a very respectable church for themselves ; 
but the only place set apart for the celebration of our worship, is a 
small building designed for a library, which has been hired year by 
year at the sole expense of the Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
These circumstances I could not regard as creditable to our communion." 
(p. 12.) Here the Bishop founded a church, which is to be built im- 
mediately " according to a plan which I furnished." The Bishop is 
himself architect also at Man^roo. " I drew out a rough sketch of a 
small church, in the Early-English style of architecture, which, although 
a mere plagiarism and compilation from other examples,would have 
sufficient character about it, to form a striking and respectable object 
in the wild and little frequented neighbourhood where its erection 
was to be undertaken, (p. 18.) Once more (p. 22) : " In the evening 
we were employed in maturing plans and calculations for the erection 
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of a slab church, and completed them to our mutual satisfaction. '^ 
All this would be most cheering, but that we are forced, in spite of 
ourselves, to question whether any of these buildings are what they 
ought to be. At Bungonia •* the church is a poor temporary struc- 
ture.** The Bishop proceeds : ** As the only means in my power of 
giving more stability to the present building in which Divine Service 
is celebrated, t took upon myself the cost of adding a porch and vestry, 
to be substantially built of brick ; and will add a chancel also as soon 
as there are funds at my disposal to meet the expense/' (p. 22.) 
Now it is satisfactory to find a chancel mentioned, even if it mean 
no more than a sacrarium, and although it is reckoned as less worthy 
than a porch and vestry. What almost proves that chancels are not 
universal, is that two instances are especially commemorated. S. John 
Baptist, Ashfield, ** is a lofty and extensive building, divided into a 
centre and side aisles by two rows of pillars. . . . The chancel has a 
well designed window of three lights, in the early English style, with a 
circle, divided into six lights, at the head.*' This church, we learn 
incidentally, has a reading-desk and gallery. S. Stephen, Camper- 
down, '' designed originally as a chapel,'* has *' been enlarged into a 
church, having a chancel, porch, and vestry ; but as yet no tower. The 
design is very good, and the interior well laid out and fitted up. The 
seats are all open." This we take to be the most satisfactory Eccle- 
siological sentence in the whole Journal. 

These extracts must be read with interest. They show how a 
colonial Bishop must be a church-builder : how a conviction of the 
importance of externals, and an appreciation of the " beauty of holi- 
ness ** grow upon a church-builder. They show how even in that 
distant land the Ecclesiological movement is beginning to be felt : the 
styles of Pointed Architecture being discriminated, open seats being 
substituted for pues, the rationale of church- arrangement being recog- 
nized, and the parts of a church being cclassified and considered in 
their relative importance. Yet how much after all is yet to be done. 
It is not uncharitable to believe — ^firom our experience among all the 
advantages of the mother-country — that in these Australian churches 
we should detect wrong principles and find bad detail, insufficient 
chancels, uncatholic internal arrangement, and general unreality in 
construction and ornament. It is disheartening to think that we can- 
not do more to help them ; but it is also clear that a few designs sent 
out from England, however valuable to them, would not be all that is 
required. The church-builders there must learn Ecclesiology for 
themselves, if they would rightly fulfil their duty. We should help 
them to the science ; educate them, and then allow them to put into 
practice what they have learnt. It would be most desirable if each 
colonial diocese had some qualified person to whom the Bishop might 
entrust the very important function of making religious structures 
conform to the ascertained proprieties of church-architecture. In the 
mean time all who have connections in the colonies may do good by 
circulating Ecclesiological works, and by furnishing accurate drawings 
of churches and their parts. We, for our parts, hope to be able to 
investigate the theory of colonial church-building in difierent climates 
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more at large ; and we request all who have practical acquaintance 
with the peculiar wants and circumstances of different regions, or who 
can gain valuable information, to assist us by communications. We 
are prepared to rim the risk of committing many mistakes, and of 
advancing theories which we may have afterwards to retract or modify. 
But this will matter little if we can so help forward the very important 
object of improving the character of church-architecture and arrange- 
ment in our colonial empire. 



INTERNAL FITTINGS OF S. DENIS. 

Our readers will recollect, that in an article which we gave in our 
number for February, 1846, on Notre Dame de Paris, (extracted in 
great part from the Armcdes ArchiologiqueSy) we mentioned some of the 
unhappy restorations inflicted upon the abbey-church of S. Denis, 
under the auspices of the French government, as described in a 
previous number of the Annales, and expressed our surprise that the 
author of the article in question, (the Baron de Guilhermy,) had not yet 
fulfiUed his promise of describing the internal fittings in a future num- 
ber. The long expected notice has at last appeared in the Annales 
for October. It reveals a sad series of blimders, incompetencies, and 
instances of glaring bad taste and irreverence, arising in the main 
from the selection of an architect wholly unsuited for the work. As 
similar eflects are wont to be produced by similar causes, we fear that 
this lesson may possibly be one which should not be overlooked in 
England. We have never yet seen a national restoration of a great 
church ; such an event however is far from impossible, at least in the 
case of one of our most beautiful, Westminster Abbey. It is therefore 
well that the people of England should be told before it is too late, 
how numerous has been the train of ill consequences, that has resulted 
from an unfortunate choice made in a similar undertaking across the 
channel. The different spirit of the proposed restoration of Notre 
Dame, shows that the warning was not thrown away upon our clever 
neighbours. 

*' The capital vice of the actual decoration of S. Denis is to our eyes the 
absence of all serious character. You would fancy you saw the work of a 
sceptical and mocking age, vfhich, forced to raise up again the ruins of the old 
church, wished to indemnify itself for this constraint by treating in the most 
cavalier fashion things of a class altogether grave and respectable. Here they 
have played at catacombs, and at primitive CSuistians ; there they have pruned 
away from the legends the miracles which Goo could not have wrought 
without wounding our reason ; elsewhere they give you, by way of tombs of 
the martyrs, blocks of stone which only possess the appearance of such, and 
altars really consecrated shelter under theur tables those lying representations; 
finally, to crown the derision, two or three square metres of bad red serge, 
hung to a pole of gilt wood, at the end of the apse, sacrilegiously parody 
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that glorious Oriflamme* of France, which our fathers, in their religious 
enthusiasm, imagined was sent down from Heaven, and placed by an angel in 
the hands of the first Christian king. 

" We have no difficulty in making the acknowledgment, that in a work so 
complex as the restoration of S. Denis, questions most difficult to be solved 
must have arisen at every step in advance which one desired to make : but 
this, which might become an extenuating circumstance,t is certainly not an 
excuse. The same artist need not be compelled simultaneously to fulfil the 
functions of architect, sculptor, painter, glass-painter, nor to join to the know- 
ledge of his craft and profound acquaintance with history, political, religious, 
and ornamental, with palaeography, with heraldry, with iconography, with theo- 
logy even, and the litur^cal science. Ought he not however to have known all 
these things at least a little, before esteeming himself fit to restore a monument 
which, like S. Denis, touches the history of our middle ages in so many points ? 
From these considerations we should have concluded that the restoration of such 
a church exceeded the powers of a single man, that there was no one in a con- 
dition to undertake it with chance of success, more particularly at the epoch 
at which they commenced it, and that it woidd not have been too much to nave 
placed a special individual at the head of each of the principal divisions of this 
immense work. How then can the heedless security of an administration be 
explained which thought itself freed from all responsibility, by having confided 
a monument of this nature to architects, who might have approved themselves 
as practical men and as artists, but who had no feeling for the architecture of 
the middle &ges, but that of a contempt founded on the most complete 
ignorance ? These gentlemen have experimented on S. Denis ; they have 
instructed themselves at its expense ; faciamus experimentum in animd vili. 
The legislative chambers, which have shown themselves to be of a truly 
inexhaustible generosity in regard to the royal church, have they not the 
right to demand a reckoning of the result produced by the vote and the 
employment of so many millions [of francs] towards the progress of art and 
archffiological science ? We can well say it without false modesty, they reckoned 
without Slinking of the new school ; thej fancied the middle ages reduced to 
the state of a dead letter, or petrified in mdecipherqble hieroglj^phics. They 
thought, to make use of a vulgar expression, that nobody would ever think of 
poking his nose into such pitiable old things." % 

" Chapels of the Nave. — Seven chapels border the nave of S. Denis on the 
north ; the first serves for a lodging to the guardians of the church, and the 
seventh is occupied by the two mausoleums of Louis XII. and Henry II. The 
five other chapels have been restored to the purposes of worship, and at the 
present hour the last hand is being actually put to their decoration. Two 
alone amongst them, those of S. Martin ana the Teinity, preserve their 
ancient titles; the three others, which bore the names of S. Laurence, 
S. Louis, and S. Denis, have lost their old patrons. But an illustrious 
martyr like S. Laurence, a king like S. Louis, an apostle like S. Denis, 
merited some regard; accordingly they have given tnem a compensation 
in the chapels of the apse, where they have in their turn supplanted 

* All this is no doubt yery sad, but it is a carious symptom that the g^overnment of the 
Tricolor should fix even a representation of the Oriflamme in the place of honour. 

t This phrase is one whose fuU force must be lost on an English reader who is not aware of 
the shameful way in which French juries are accustomed to allege extenuating circumstances 
in the case of the most atrocious crimes. 

t Public solicitude seemed to have been called a few years ago to the character of the works,^ 
as a public commission of fourteen Academicians was appointed to examine into the proceed- 
iogs of their colleague. The only result was that the dignified architect complied, and read 
with great Mat at the rhinion of the five Academies, a Report, which for smooth plausibility 
and official assumption must seldom have been surpassed. Our readers will find this curious 
document reprinted in the " Revue g^n^rale de I'Architecture et de Travaux Publics,'* for 1844. 
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saints of a less value. The confusion resulting from all these displaoements, 
will in no little degree obscure the history of the Abbey, for him who would 
wish to study it in the different works left by the Benedictines. It was not 
without a motive that the monks of S. Denis had settled the titles of their 
different chapels ; the choice of each patron was connected with some re- 
markable circumstance in the history of the monastery. 

" S. Denis, then, in spite of his quality of master of the house, has been 
rudely turned out of a chapel, where he formerly presided over a very ancient 
confraternity, and S. Philip has taken his place. The reason is that S. 
Philip is now-a-days a saint of royal order. The old saints, whose images 
the diocese of Paris loved to venerate, and whom it saluted as its patrons, are 
now declared fallen from their altars, and constrained to beat a retreat before 
the numerous troop of the blessed whose names figure in the calendar of the 
reigning dynasty. S. Philip and S. Amelia above all enjoy a credit which has 
no longer any limits; they are painted, they are sculptured as exactly as 
possible after the likeness of august personages who are living amongst us, 
and nothing appears more strange than to see princes travestied as saints, 
whose portraits m simple civil costume fill the shops of our print-sellers. In 
the new church of S. Vincent de Paul, each member of ue royal family, 
prince or princess, is sculptured in wood, on the enclosure of the choir, wim 
the name, the nimbus, and the attributes of his patron ; the conqueror of 
Mogador bears there the cord of S. Francis ; S. Albert and S. Robert there 
represent the Count of Paris and his brother. The king of the Belgians also 
has his place there, under the shelter of the name of S. Leopold, and carries 
in his hand a church which affects a toumure quite catholic ; I even think 
that the sculptor has created some saints, whom the Roman martyrology did 
not furnish him with; S. Louisa and S. Clementina for example, appear to me 
of Very suspect authenticity." 

" At S. Denis the decoration of the lateral chapels of the nave has been 
treated as if it were a case of furnishing the halls of a museum. The people 
who had suppressed the Museum des Petits-Augustins, and who no longer 
knew what to do with the immense quantity of fragments of which this col- 
lection was composed, entertained the unhappy thought of enriching S. Denis 
with the spoils of a himdred churches.* On their side the architects gave 
themselves incredible pains to make use of all these debris. So that the eye 
is every where shockea with a disorderly accumulation of sculptures which 
have neither connection of subject nor community of origin, nor analogy 
of style." 

M. de Guilhermy then describes the first chapel, vehich may serve as 
A sample of the whole. First vee find two Carlovingian capitals, bear- 
ing statues of Our Blessed Lord and S. Mary Magdalene, made for 
the exterior of a church in the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Then we see Moses and Aaron in plaister or terra-cotta, on the top of 
two new columns, with Ionic capitals of the time of Louis XIII. 

" Between the two personages from the Old Testament, a S. John Baptist in 
marble, of the fourteenth century, on whose head they have nailed a cruciferous 
nimbus, after the fashion of a cap, perches, (that is the word,) on the end of a 
sculptured stick, which served as a post to a door of the castle of Gaillon." 

* At least they so far deserve credit for having: replaced church-furniture in a church. This 
was better than selling it, though we cannot but regret that S. Denis should have been 
chosen as the sole depository of so heterogeneous a mass of materials, much of which we fancy 
would best have been destroyed as not worthy of being replaced in any church. The re- 
mainder ought in all justice to have been restored to their ancient destination as far as it was 
possible, uid at all events to parallel churches. 
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Four bassi-relievi of the aixteenth century are fixed in the wall.^ . . .'* In order 
to give this chapel an altar worthy to figure in the midst of a like disorder, they 
have gone and chosen in the magazine of arches, several pointed arches of the 
thirteenth century in coloured stone, formerly comprised in the decoration of the 
charmine apse of the Sainte Chapelle at Paris, and on these supports of a new 
sort is placed a great slab which forms the table of the altar. At one stroke 
the Sainte Chapelle has been deprived of an important portion of its ancient 
ornamentation, and S. Denis has been enriched with a pitiable monument. 
These arches so disposed form an open space, a sort of cage, whose bars 
emprison a statue reclining on a sheet; look at it well, and you will recognise 
the lover of Diana of Poitiers, (Henry IE.) who here fulfils the functions of a 
Christ in the sepulchre." .... <' Above this sdtar of sufficiently profane com- 
position rises a curious reredos of wood, worked with more patience than art." 
. . . . " The style of this sculpture proves a Flemish origin. Finally, our 
chapel has been entirely painted; but, in place of clothing it with those 
brilliant colours of azure and gold for whicn the middle ages had such an 
afiection, they have given it a costume of the saddest and palest tint. Certain 
columns reproduce, on a gigantic scale, those innocent sticks of apple-sugar or 
chocolate which our confectioners display, less to cheer our eyes than to 
excite our gaurmanderie. If, as they have d£g:ed to say, the money to do better 
was wanting, would it not have ^en fit to have waited? The church of S. 
Denis will survive us. A pretended drapery of a greenish colour, powdered 
with meagre ornaments of gold, (if it can be so called,) hangs heavily all 
round the chapel, to the lower part of the walls. Higher up, house-painters, 
turned into historical painters, nave executed two abominable frescoes repre- 
senting Moses on Sinai, and the Last Judgment. In the scene of the Judg- 
ment tne tribunal only is given ; the whole human race is missing. Let us 
not forget to mention, by way of memorandum, three or four bad modem 
pictures straying about this toy-shop, and to state that at this verv moment 
workmen are finishing a great beam starting from the mouths of dragons, 
which will soon be, if the new architect does not rectify it, planted across the 
arch of the opening of the chapel ; this piece of wood will serve as support to 
some twenty bad uttle statues, which will be disposed like a calvary, such as 
still exists in certain rural churches, particularly in Britanny. I simply 
announce these facts: they speak sufficiently for themselves, without their 
having need of a commentary. 

''The same confusion exists in the four other chapels dedicated to S. 
Hippolytus, S. Philip, S. Mark, and The Tbinity." 

Our author then goes on to describe these chapels at length. Our 
readers will however, we should think, be quite satisfied with the 
sample which we have already given. 

" Winter Choir. — To the south of the nave, on a spot where no chapels for- 
merly existed, they have built a little church which serves as winter-choir for the 
canons. We have criticized the exterior of this building, whose nudity 
matches ill the remainder of the monument. The internal architecture has 
been executed with a certain exactitude after the models of the thirteenth 
century: it is however faulty from an appearance of heaviness, and the side 
bays, which are neither simple arches nor true chapels, produce an un- 
graceful effect. The walls are covered with wood-work composed of sub- 
jects in reHef, and of others in marquetry, which Cardinal d'Amboise had 
made for his chapel of Gaillon. Two bassi-relievi were missing ; to replace 
them, they have modelled twice over in papier-mache, a Preaching of S. 
John Baptist, which is thus found thrice repeated. All the little statues 
which were destroyed, have been also restored in papier-mache. This wood- 
work, of which the execution is admirable, is now found so glued over with 
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oil-paint {qwBre varnish ?) that one can no longer appreciate the delicateness 
of the tool : the figures and the misereres of the stalls have had the same 
fate. Some panels of the vood-work offered no subject ; they have caused 
mar5[uetry work to be imitated there by the pencil — every where and always 
the intention to deceive the eye.*' " They have had the barbarity to use up, 
to cut, to pare doors, which came from Gaillon, which passed for a c^^-o^'ceuvreb 
They have employed the pieces to make a frame for the painting over the 
principal altar, benches for the choir-boys, and desks for the cantors. " In a 
sculpture of the Nativity in this choir, tney forgot, while restoring it, to nlace 
Our LoED in the cradle." .... *' In this same choir are now founa tiie 
monuments of some abbats of S. Denis ; they are the only ones which the 
revolution has not destroyed. But before they found here the nght of 
asylum, they have been compelled to suffer rude outrage.*' — "They also 
devised the fabrication of a Suger, by means of a grotesque face of pure 
fancy, taken from a boss of the ancient cloister, a bloated and trivial race, 
recently illuminated with a drunkard's red." .... "From four or five 
Apostles of the Sainte Ghapelle which had been carried to S. Denis, they 
have drawn out the twelve by moulding them one upon another. These 
twelve figures, executed in plaister, are placed against the pillars of the 

winter choir." "A glazed enclosure guarantees the canons from 

every current of air, it is a real frame of glass, set in plaister foliage, and 
papier-mache mouldings. The poor royal church is cruelly expiating its 
passed magnificence." 

"We have not to talk either of the high altar, nor of the stalls of the great 
choir, nor of the mosaic pavement of the sanctuary ; they have none of them 
any archaeological pretensions; let us leave them in peace. The choir is paved 
in black and white squares, just like the vestibule of a bourgeois house, or 
a dining room. At the extremity of the apse, two marble columns annulated 
like those of the twelfth century, and crowned with capitals of the thirteenth, 
carry a wooden platform, on which repose, in shrines of gilt bronze, the relies 
of the three martyrs, and which serves at the same time as canopy to the seat 
of the first diffnitary of the chapter. They have also cut up by slices some 
precious wood-work of the chapel of Gaillon to compose with it a niche for the 
armed chair of theprimicier, which has remained empty since 1830." 

" Chapels of the Apse. — ^If we run over the chapels ranged round the apse, 
we again find there all the faults which abound in those of the nave." .... 
" Plaister displays all its magnificence in the whole circuit of the sanc- 
tuary." . ..." As the height of luxury they have spread with fuU hands on 
the Dorders of the tables of the altars, nasty pieces of glass picked up in the 
stalls of the Boulevards." " In the chapels of S. Benedict, S. Genevieve, and S. 
Eugenius, under the tables of the altars, great tombs of stone, which appear to 
contain bodies of the saints, are each fairly composed of a huge block, of which 

the exterior alone has the form of a sepulchre In the chapel of S. John 

Baptist, a cross of the fifteenth century, a curious monument extracted from the 
ancient cemetery of the Innocents, is now planted on a balustrade. This cross 
finds itself exalted on a column channeled in chevrons, in the style of the 
twelfth century; it is sustained by a bar of iron, without the aid of which it 
would immediately fall upon the pavement. The Virgin and S. John the Evan- 
gelist ordinarily accompany, as is known, the representation of Chbist upon 
the Cross ; — they thougnt of placing here the statues of these two personages. 
It was not very difficult to procure a S. John ; but there was a want of a suit- 
able Virgin. What was to be done in this penury ? The restoration of S. 
Denis is fertile in expedients. A very innocent Apostle was condemned to 
the punishment of decapitation, and on his masculine shoulders they adjusted 
the nead of a woman with tearful eyes. On the fa9ade, they had travestied 
the Virgin into a man ; they wished to give her her revenge. But unhappily 
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in spite of the femimne head and veil, we travellers by the old roads recog- 
nize the poor Apostle, by the book which he carries, and the bareness of his 
feet 

" We trust the reader will pardon us such minute details. We have re- 
served the strongest for the last. Thev had in their hands the front of a 
sarcophagus, which may well date from the eighth century. What a windfall 
for people who have seen Romci and know a little their catacombs. The 
front or the tomb, in spite of its purely funereal inscription, has become the 
front of an altar. If we complain of it^ they answer us that it is seen at 
Home in all the basilics. On the marble has been placed a reredos of a new 
make with Monogram, Fish, and Dove ; one might really fancy one*s-self at the 
end of the grottoes of S. Sebastian. In order to render the illusion more 
entire, and the parody less imperfect, they conceived the idea of expressing 
in a lively manner, the defeat of paganism, and this is the way they set 
about it. At the sale of a defunct antiquary, of I do not know what illus- 
trious society, thev purchased a little marble vase perfectly intact, sculptured 
with an eagle, and aecked with an epitaph. Tins sufficiently impure vase was 
destined to become a reliquary. A primitive Christian could not have seen 
without horror upon an altar, the eagle of the persecutor, and the names of 
the Dii Manes ; two strokes of the chisel therefore dealt justice to these 
pagan emblems, and on the debris of the eagle, they traced a cross, which 
they took care to make as awkward as possible, in order to make it pass for 
the work of a primitive Christian, fanatic and maladroit. It is thus that at 
S. Denis they make a loke of the Christianity of the catacombs." 

*' Painted Glass. — ^There remained so little of the ancient painted glass of 
8. Denis, that in this department it was rather a case of creatine than of 
restoring. The choice lay between two systems, the complete and faithfid 
reproduction of the painted glass of one of our most important churches, of 
those of the cathedral of Chartres, for instance, or the execution of a series of 
painted glass confided to the most skilful artists of our epoch. The first sys- 
tem would have restored to S. Denis its ancient aspect ; the second would have 
made it a curious monument for posterity of our arts and the resources they 
possess. I do not now talk of another system which would have consisted in 
the application to works of modern composition, of the elements which con- 
stitute the style and the power of thedass painters of the middle ages; when 
they commenced replacing painted glass in the windows of S. Denis, there 
was no artist who was capable of grappling with so delicate a problem. What 
have they done at S. Denis? They have wanted the energy necessary to fol- 
low up a determination clearlv laid down ; they have followed the most timid 
and the worst course, in neither daring to adopt boldljr the art of our davs, 
nor that of the middle ages. The result is that the painted windows of this 
church are very certainly the ugliest, the most deformed, which have been 
executed in our country since the revival of glass-painting. They are com- 
posed of great masses of dull colours, which spoil each other, such a want of 
narmony reigns in their arrangement. The tints are frdl of coldness and cru- 
dity. Fale green and clear yellow abound there ; the blues have a violet 
tin^, and the reds are completely wanting in vigour. If however the imper- 
fection of the colouring, ana the absence of all the essential qualities of glass 
painting were redeemed by the merit of the composition, or the precision of 
the design, there would at least be an acceptable compensation in that. But 
we have never yet met with a composition more opposed to the spirit of the 
middle ages, figures more ridiculously trivial, bodies shorter and thicker, 
heads longer and more disproportionate ; the greater portion of the persons 
have their complexion so darkened, that one would take them for negroes, and 
their eyes separately indicated in clear glass, produce an efiect analogous to 
that of the pupils of a cat in the dark. They assuredly thought they had 
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performed a wonderful exploit, in developing on the windows, in the whole 
extent of the choir, a long series of historical scenes, or pretended such, from 
the druidical sacrifices to the visit which H.M. Louis Philippe made to S. 
Denis, in 1837. In this last picture, the embroidered dresses of MM. Vatout 
and Montalivet, the ladies' bonnets with feathers, the costumes of the aides-de- 
camp, form a whole that one never expected to find on the painted windows 
of a church of the thirteenth century. Elsewhere a glass Napoleon is ^ving 
orders for the restoration of S. Denis, His Imperial Majesty has m his 
cortd^e a very extraordinary hussar, all blue from the head to the feet. 
Withm a few months a third window has been occupied by the burial of 
Louis XVm., with the hangings, the catafalque, and the cerges ; it is a painted 
window worthy of an undertaker's establishment. 

** A few words more about a selection of iconographical singularities chosen 
out of a thousand. 

" In the south rose, The Eteenal Fatheb, presiding over the Creation, is 
'deprived of the cruciferous nimbus, an important attribute of The Divinity. 
On the contrary, in ihe chapel of S. Louis, the Virgin, who for all that is not 
God, has received a red nimlSus crossed with black, and is thus set before the 
First Pebson of The Tbinit y. This same Virgin has bare feet, which violates 
all the principles of Christian iconography. 

" The painted glass of the north rose represents a tree of Jesse. According 
to the custom always followed when the tree is thus disposed in a circle, the 
Virgin bearing her oon should occupy the centre ; here she figures at'the top of 
the rose, in the dress of a Spanisn Madonna, and there is no more question 
of the Infant Saviour^ than if this genealogy no way concerned Him. 

''The Church has inquietudes respecting the salvation of Origen; de 
Origine didntatur. The restoration of S. Denis cuts the question short to the 
advantage of the aforesaid Origen, and canonizes him. You will find this 
new-made saint in the tenth panel of the small gallery (quare triforium ?) of 
the nave, on the north side : he is vested like a monk, in a white frock witii a 
cowl, and bears a golden nimbus, which eclipses those of all his neighbours. 
I looked for Tertuflian with the hope of finding him adorned, at me least, 
with a cruciferous nimbus; no doubt he escaped my notice, I have not been 
able to discover him. Calvin and Luther also have been forgotten. 

" In the north transept, thev reproduced, after bad engravings of Mont- 
faucon, ancient painted glass formerly placed in S. Denis, and representing 
the life of S. Louis. But, in one of the panels, the pious King was receiving 
the discipline ; this incident appeared improper ; so they have modified the 
panel in restoring it, and the poor Prince, whom the gentlemen of the resto- 
ration would have blushed to have shown as at the feet of the Jesuits of his 
time, has been compelled to content himself with reciting his penance in a 
missal. If my memory does not deceive me they have not the less preserved 
the original inscription : casHgat sanctus Ludovicus verbere corpus, 

** To turn to the ancient painted glass which they procured, and which now 
fills a small number of windows : personages are seen holding legends in their 
hands whose characters make no sense. In the window, more especiidly, 
pierced above the central portal of the fagade, is an amalgamation of fragments, 
for which one must take good care not to seek an interpretation, 'uiej are 
figures picked by hap-hazard out of a basket, and classed in the order of their 
height. There remained of old S. Denis a portion of the tree of Jesse, which 
WM found of sufficient dimensions to fill the field of a window. They took 
pains to have it copied to fill a corresponding window. What say you of 
this genealogical tree so divided into two trunks? 

"PaiTttif^, — We have ahreadv, in describingthe nave-chapels, talked of the set 
of pale paintings with which the walls of S. Denis are covered. The vaults of 
the chour-chapels have been painted in the same style. They are covered 
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with circular and twisted patterns, (de gaUms et de torsades) which in no 
way resemble the fine and eraoeful ornaments of which vestiges still remain 
on the mouldings of many of our churches. We pray sincerely liiat they may 
not go any further. The most serious difficulties woidd present themselves so 
soon as they began to paint the principal vault, and tiie great columns. 
People are not yet sufficiently advanced m the study of painted decoration, 
similar to what the middle ages were masters of, to undertake such a work. 
The statues and bas-reliefs emploved in the decorations of the altars have 
been all illuminated or rather daubed. It does not appear that they had any 
scruples respecting the extreme delicacy required in the coloration of the 
heads, and the parts of the body left bare. Painted sculpture was treated by 
the artists of the middle ages with the same scrupulosity as a miniature or a 
painting.* The course was to have revived this and tried to seize the ancient 
methods of working." 

Poteo^rqpAy.— This head, as well as Heraldry, tells of strange blun- 
ders ; amongst them the azure field of the royal arms of France has 
been gilded, and the golden fleur-de-lys blazoned argent ! 

** Crypt, — ^Two staircases lead down to the crypt. The doorways under 
which they pass belong to that bastard Gothic invented by modem ignorance. 
These entrances did not anciently exist. It was also necessary to add fresh 
galleries to the crypt, when they chose to establish a communication under 
tne whole area of the apse, from the northern to the southern transept. The 
new portions present no decoration ; they are cellars of the saddest bareness. 
In the ancient portions, the chisel has retouched all the sculptures of the 
capitals. Marbles are found there perhaps contemporaneous with Dagobert, 
and at the least with Charlemagne ; their antiquity has not been able to 
make them find grace ; they have been cut asain to the quick, and dis- 
honoured. In the chapels they have sculptured on capitals of the time of 
Suger, masks borrowed from some Roman urn:'* 

Our readers will we trust have felt an interest, though a painful one, 
in reading this detailed account of a systematic mutilation of a noble 
monument of Christian art, under the pretence of restoring it, unprece- 
dented, we should imagine, since the days of James Wyatt. Wyatt had 
many excuses, which the courtly restorers of S. Denis could not plead 
for themselves, but still his memory has not been spared ; and we 
should imagine that if, as we most sincerely trust, the revival of a 
better taste in France may not be a transient fashion, the restoration 
of S. Denis will become a by-word among ecclesiologists, and an ad- 
monitory hint to future generations of aspiring architects. We trust 
that the strong protestation of M. de Guilhermy will not be considered 
over-severe on the ground of the works at S. Denis having been un- 
dertaken some years ago. No chronological argument can palliate 
such indecencies as making the statue of a monarch of bad private 
character represent Our Blessed Lord, and placing sham shrines under 
consecrated altars. These are not offences against archaijology or 
ecclesiology, but against the first and simplest religious feelings ; they 
are offences, which they who scarcely know the difference between 
Grecian and Pointed architecture, are as competent to exclaim against, 

* M. de Guilhermy must we presume intend to confine this observation to the more elaborate 
and careful sculpture of the middle ages, for there are surely sufficient yestiges in smaller 
churches of the coarsest colouring being frequently employed. Such works of course in this 
age of superior mechanical advantages ought never to be copied, least of all (if the matter 
adinits of ajnore andless) in such a church as S« Denis. 
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as the profoundest investigator into mediaeval art. Again, the canonisa- 
tion of Origen is a piece of ignorance which would be as revolting if 
committed within the walls of S. Peter's or the Madeleine, as at S. 
Denis or Amiens. The blundering shown in the blazon of the old arms 
of France, by architects who were certainly not in their swaddling- 
clothes in 1880, is a piece of ludicrous and incroydble stupidity which 
would almost make us recur to the forgotten superstitions of our 
grandfathers, and imagine that unlucky wights might after all be some- 
times beguiled by the mad pranks of Robin Ooodfellow. The unfor- 
tunate architect who perpetrated these strange enormities, has forfeited 
his last daim to our commiseration, by proving himself to have been 
to such an extent ignorant of the first principles of mechanical con- 
struction, as to overload the north-western tower of S. Denis with a 
spire so disproportionately heavy, that not merely the modern spire, 
which would have simply been a matter of expense, but the ancient 
tower also, has of necessity been pulled down in the course of the last 
year, to the great detriment, we need hardly say, of the monument. 
This last blunder has lost him his office at S. Denis, member as he 
was of the Academy. The architect appointed to succeed him, after 
examining the works, gave up the thankless task. 

A paragraph given in the Times for November 26 of last year, from 
the ConsHtutionnel^ makes us very fearful that the '* restorers ** of this 
ancient sepulchre of Kings, have forgotten what any where else would, 
we should think, have been their first care, the securing that the noble 
remains of the Christian dead once interred there, since dispersed by 
revolutionary violence, should as far as possible have been collected 
again, again deposited in the church of the Apostle of Gaul. We quote 
the paragraph as we find it. 

" The Constitutionnel states, that an advertisement has been presented at 
their office, announcing the sale by public auction, at S. Denis, of furniture, 
painting[8, engravings, and bones of the ancient kings of France, collected at 
the period of the violation of the tombs of St. Denis — viz. : the bones of 
Pepin-le-Bref ; Philippe HI., sumamed the Hardy ; and John Tristan, the son 
of Saint Louis ; a hand of Louis XII. ; hair of Margaret of Provence ; a 
portion of the robe of Madame Louise of France, the daughter of Louis XV. ; 
the skull of the Abb^ Suger. — ^Terms, cash." 

Of course this may have been a hoax played off upon the paper, 
or these bones may be supposititious. But if they be really what 
they profess to be, (and the conjuncture of the name of Madame 
Louise with Pepin and Suger has a look of genuineness,) then we 
assert that permitting such remains to be stored in a museum, in the 
town of S. Denis, while the Abbey of S. Denis was being restored by 
the French nation, is as gross a violation of all reverence, as it has ever 
fedlen to our lot to record. It is not however too late. We trust that 
before this article shall have seen the light, the scandal will have been 
removed ; but if it be not so, then must we call shame upon those who 
shall have permitted the bones of Pepin-le-Bref, and the illustrious 
Suger to be made a matter of traffic in the city of the *' restored'' church 
of S. Denis. 
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We have but little more to say upon the subject of tbis famous 
church. That little is to express our sympathy for those persons, who 
uublinded by the tinsel of the pretended restoration, mourn over the 
dishonoured church ; who, like M. Didron, exclaim in bitterness, pmir 
nous S. Denis n^exUte plm. The French government have learnt a 
most salutary lesson at a great cost. They have spoiled one of the 
noblest churches of Christendom, at an enormous expense, and they 
have so learned that church.restoration is not a matter of bureaux, of 
official routine, and official favour. They have learned that the smooth 
hangers-on at ministerial soir^s, the complaisant decorators of royal 
and ministerial saloons, are powerless to revive the past splendours of 
Catholic architecture, to recall the churches of the middle ages to 
their old magnificence. The shade of the nameless poet of these 
structures of other times hangs over them, and seems to ward off the 
insulting access of little men. Full many a day in England, and in 
France, these gilded insects fluttered, and glozed, and laid down their 
canons of pretended taste. 

a%nap o ffVfivwO'ti paxdwp TroXvfiijrK 'OBvfftreui ! 

England and France have had their cathedrals to restore. First we 
tried the experiment, and the result was the Vandalism of James 
Wyatt. We learned somewhat by this, and subsequent works with 
us, the restorations for instance of Peterborough cathedral, and of York 
minster, however unsatisfactory to the ^cclesiologist, at least have not 
inflicted that cruel injury on the fabrics themselves which the older 
works caused. France entered the field far later, and under a very 
different state of things. Now that France has commenced her eccle- 
siological movement, the public mind is suffused with that same hazy, 
delusive, dangerous, half-knowledge of Catholic art in general, which 
prevailed in Wyatt's days respecting Catholic architecture. The con- 
sequence is, that at S. Denis incapable, half- ignorant, conceited men 
have perpetrated a system of blunders in every branch of church-ar- 
rangement and ornament, not dissimilar in kind to those which the 
past generation m England were guilty of, respecting the general fea- 
tures of the buildings which they unfortunately undertook to restore. 
This same half-knowledge, half-appreciation of Catholic art is very rife 
on our side of the Channel, and it therefore well behoves us to be care- 
ful. One lesson is surely sufficient for all Catholic Europe, — it is 
surely sufficient that one of her most beautiful churches has been sacri- 
ficed, to teach amateurs and ministers of state that deep study, un- 
wearied pains, earnest devotion, holy living, singleness of purpose are 
necessary to constitute the architect who shall successfully undertake 
the task of renewing those ancient monuments in the freshness of their 
youth. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

A Mebtino was held in the Society's Room, on Wednesday evening, 
November 25th, 1846, the Rev. the President in the Chair. — The 
following new members were admitted : — 

H. G. Heaven, Trinity College. 

Rev. T. F. Smith, B.A., Magdalen College. 

S. Tolfirey, Oriel College. 

W. Bright, University College. 

C. K. Paul, Exeter College. 

Present — " Principles of Church Restoration, by E. A. Freeman, 
B.A., Trinity College/' presented by the author. 

The Rev. the Master of University College was elected President for 
the ensuing year. 

The Principal of Brazenose College, on resigning his office, briefly 
addressed the Meeting amidst great applause. 

The Rector of Exeter proposed a vote of thanks to the late Presi- 
dent for his able conduct in that office, which was seconded by the 
Rev. J. Ley, and carried by acclamation. — ^The following gentlemen 
were elected to serve on Committee in the room of those who now 
retire by rotation : — 

The Ven. the Archdeacon of Oxford, B.D. 
Rev. W. B. Heathoote, New College, B.C.L. 
Hon. G. F. Boyle, Christ Church. 
Rev. H. P. GoiUemard, Trinity College, B.D. 
Rev. W. Sewell, Exeter, B.D. 

The following gentlemen were elected Auditors for the ensuing 
year : — 

The Rev. E. Hill, Christ Church. 
The Rev. C. P. Eden, Oriel College. 

Mr. Jones proposed an alteration in Rules 6» 7, and 8, involving 
the appointment of a Librarian, in addition to the other officers of the 
Society, who shall be ex-offido a Member of Committee. The pro- 
posal was carried unanimously. 

The following gentlemen were elected Vice-Presidents : — 

Rev. W. Sewell, Exeter College. 
Rev. H. O. Liddell, Christ Church. 
Sir Stephen Glynne, Christ Church. 

A Meeting was held in the Society's Room, on Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 2nd, 1 846 ; the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. Fellow of Exeter 
College, Vice-President, in the Chair. The following new members 
were admitted : — 

E. Lechmere, Christ Church. 

R. Palgrave Manclarke, Wadham College. 

W. King, Oriel College. 

The Chairman read the list of presents and purchases, and of the 
candidates to be ballotted for at the next meeting. 

Mr. Lowe, Secretary, read the report of the Committee. It an- 
nounced the election of the annual officers of the Society : namely, 
Mr. Freeman, of Trinity College, and Mr. Lowe, of Lincoln College, 
as Secretaries \ Mr. Wayte, of Trinity College, as Treasurer, and Mr. 
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Coleridge, of Oriel College, as Librarian; and of the Kev. J. E. Millard, 
of Magdalen College, the Rev. J. H. Wynne, of All Souls College, and 
Mr. Haines, of Exeter College, as members of the Committee in the 
room of the Secretaries and Librarian. It alluded to the very valuable 
Bervices of the late officers, and to the benefits to be expected from the 
appointment of the Librarian ; to the restoration of Dorchester church, 
where the east window and sacrarium-roof were adyancing, although 
their completion would nearly exhaust the funds at the Society's dis- 
posal, and to the necessity of increased efforts to enable the restoration 
to be extended to other parts of the building, especially to the remain- 
der of the choir-roof. The Committee finidly exhorted the members 
to diligence during the approaching vacation, and recommended Mr. 
Paley's Manual of Gothic Architecture, as a valuable guide to those 
who were commencing the study. 

Mr. J. W. Burgon, Fellow of Oriel College, then read a paper on 
" Certain Rules of Proportion in Sacred Ichnography." He considered 
that the least understood, and most interesting department of Gothic 
architecture is that which illustrates the principles on which the me- 
diaeval architects constructed their glorious works. There must have 
been principles, — rules for guidance, to which the greatest geniuses 
submitted. The uniform excellence of the great works of the mediaeval 
age is not to be otherwise accounted for. These rules must also have 
been simple ones. The proportions and distributions of a Gothic 
building were determined by equilateral triangles, by squares, and by 
circles. Illustrations were given of each principle. Mr. Burgon fol- 
lowed Mr. Cockerell in the illustration of the equilateral triangle and 
the square used as a means of determining proportion and distribution ; 
Mr. Billings in the illustration of the circle. Mr. CockerelFs author 
rity is Cesariano, the Milanese architect, of whose curious translation 
and Commentary on Vitruvius some account was given. The two 
equilateral triangles standing on a common base, spoken of by the 
elder architects, have been lost sight of by the moderns, and the 
Vesica Piscis (being the figure in which the two triangles should be 
described, and whereby they are obtained,) substituted in their place. 
Some remark followed on Mr. Kerrich's paper in the Archaeologia. 
The neglect which this valuable hint on proportion has experienced, 
was attributed by Mr. Burgon to the modem notion of the Vesica 
Piscis. Mr. Burgon exhibited diagrams of the ground-plan of Win- 
chester College chapel, and New College chapel, showing how ex- 
actly they were built on the principle stated by Cesariano, and one of 
Magdalen College chapel, showing its discrepancy. Both diagrams 
were taken from Mr. Cockerell. Mr. Burgon proceeded with proofs 
that the Temple of Solomon was built of exactly the same proportions, 
and on the same general principle as Milan and most of our English 
cathedrals. He exhibited a diagram of the Temple, showing that it 
was internally of exactly the size and proportion of the choir of 
New College chapel, and also an elevation, showing how completely it 
resembled externally a Christian church. 

The Chairman made some remarks on the subject of the paper just 
read, and upon architectural harmony and proportion in general. He 
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corroborated Mr. B argon's views in the main, but preferred Mr. Bil- 
lings' theory of the half- width of the building as the base of such cal- 
culations : this however he thought might prove not incompatible with 
the theory of Mr. Cockerell and Mr. Burgon. 

Mr. Freeman presented some drawings of S. Peter's church, Irth- 
lingborough, Northamptonshire, formerly collegiate. It is chiefly re- 
markable for its detached campanile crowned with a lofty octagon : this 
was erected by the founder of the college, John Pych, about 1376. 
Some recent discoveries have brought to light some remarkable subter- 
ranean chambers adjoining the campanile, and also the singular fact 
that the octagon was used for the domestic purposes of the college. 
A detailed accoimt of the church and college will be given in an early 
number of the Northamptonshire churches. 
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DtcUarmaire Iconographique des Monuments de VAntiqaiU Chretienne et du 
Moyen Age depute le Bos-Empire Jusqud la Jin du Seizihne Si^cle^ 
in^quant Vitat de Vari et de la cwUisation cL ces diveraes 4poques. 
Par J. L. GuENEBAXTLT. Paris : Leleuz. 8vo. 2 vols. 1843, 1845. 
pp. 507, 416. 

This work promises so much by its title, and ranges over so wide a 
field of ecclesiological interest, that it will be worth our while to test 
the accuracy of its execution with as much minuteness as space and 
opportunities permit. It aspires to be a complete encyclopaedia of 
ecclesiological and archaeological bibliography. We find in it, arranged 
in alphabetical order, the names of Saints of the Old and the New 
Covenant, of great sovereigns and memorable individuals who have 
flourished within the assigned space of time, of sacred mysteries, and 
scriptural scenes, of articles of church-fitting and ecclesiastical cos- 
tume, of domestic furniture, of architectural and technical terms, of 
countries and districts, famous towns and remarkable churches ; and 
appended to some are descriptions more or less extensive, and to all 
references to those books and prints firom which the student may, if 
he chooses, gain further information. 

This was a very great task for one man to undertake ; too great for 
unassisted labour. We fairly believe that, considering all things, the 
work is both a creditable and an useful one, containing a vast store of 
matter, and that M. Guenebault deserves the thanks of all ecclesio- 
logists for it ; and we may venture to say, all who make ecclesiology 
their study should possess it. 

But having acknowledged so much, we must say that it contains 
fearful omissions, and manifestly proves that, as in all things, so es- 
pecially in dictionary-making, *' union is strength." It is the work of 
a Frenchman, and intended primarily for the use of Frenchmen. It 
may therefore be considered rather hard in Englishmen to examine 
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it as we propose doing. Still however we cannot but think, not merely 
of our own convenience, but also of our own good name. We cannot 
but inquire of ourselves, what impression will Frenchmen who may 
have recourse to this book in order to learn what England contains, 
bear away of our ecclesiological riches ? 

In this spirit we searched out the names of the twenty. seven 
University towns and cities of England* and found for our pains a 
miserable short-coming ; and in the cases where there was no omission, 
grammatical blunders which showed too clearly that M. Ouenebault 
was but little acquainted with our language. The omissions are : — 
Cambridge, Winchester, Bath, Carlisle, Chester, Chichester, Coventry, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Hereford, Lichfield, Norwich, Peterborough, Ripon, 
Rochester (the word occurs, but merely to describe the tomb of some 
one of its Bishops), Wells, Worcester. All the Welsh cathedrals, we 
need hardly add, are also omitted. Among the blunders are such as 
these. The title of Dodsworth's History of Salisbury cathedral is 
thus given : — and* historical curch [sic] of Salisbury, We have not the 
book to consult, but who does not see in this jargon the large letter 
passages of the title-page ? John Dart, the historian of Canterbury 
and Westminster, appears in the first instance with his own name, in 
the second case he is called Dorthe. The references, to do our author 
justice, are pretty complete considering he is writing of a foreign 
country ; they are generally to the " Monasticon," to Mr. Britton, 
where he has published the cathedral in question, and to any individual 
standard work or works which may exist, also to the collection, 
** Topographic d'Angleterre," stored up with the topographies of other 
countries in the Cabinet des Estampes at Paris. 

The fact of our lexicographer having the " Monasticon " under his 
eyes render his omissions the less excusable. We do not for an instant 
mean to imply that he ought to have mentioned all our cathedrals. 
Making such a demand would be a sheer act of ridiculous national 
vanity, unless we were at the same time prepared to assert that all 
the cathedrals of Europe ought to have been noticed. This of course 
would prodigiously swell the bulk of the work. Still however we say 
that such omissions as those of Cambridge, Winchester, Peterborough, 
and Wells, are extremely blameworthy. 

The French and the general ecclesiological departments are, as far 
as we can judge, drawn up very differently, so much so that we really 
are sorry that he should let such great blots as those which we men- 
tioned prejudice his readers against it. It really is time that French- 
men should learn that they ought to know something of the interior 
of England, and that they have no more right to misspell English names 
(a privilege which, as all know, they assume most freely,) than we have 
to misspell French ones. We trust that if his work come to a second 
edition, our author will call in the aid of some native collahorateur to 
assist him in the English department, and we should imagine (we are 
now speaking quite hypothetically,) that it would not be bad policy to 
do the same with regard to Germany and Italy. While on the subject 
of the last-mentioned country, we must point out the rather careless 
way in which Milan is described, making it almost appear to the reader 
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who should remain content with this article, that the Ambrosian 
Basilic and the cathedral were one church. M. Guenebault indeed 
shows that he cannot be ignorant that they are not identical : at least 
he refers to Mr. Hope's History of Architecture, in the description, 
and the first plate of that work is the Atrium of San Ambrogio. Still 
however the student might not be aware of this. The fact of course 
is that he is not aware of the dedication of the cathedral. It is not 
cath^rale Saint^Ambroise but Cath^drale Sainte-Thecla. On referring 
back to his first volume under Saint-Ambroise, we find an ample vindi- 
cation of our author in an ample account of the Basilic, including a 
detailed description of the High Altar, with the inscriptions on it given 
at full length. The labour of dictionary. making is a palliation, but 
still this is certainly an oversight. We ought (as M. Quenebault is in 
the habit of doing,) to have been referred to the previous article under 
Milan. 

In a long foot*note at p. 15 of the second volume is given a lament- 
able description of the disfigurements inflicted during the days of the 
Eestoration upon that fine Romanesque abbey-church of S. Germain 
des Pr^, the most ancient church of Paris, including the destruction 
of its two towers. M. Guenebault attributes these proceedings to a 
desire to bully the Curd, M. de Keravenant, (his name should not be 
forgotten,) into allowing the church to be pulled down, and replaced 
by a new Pagan structure. The perseverance and fiirmness of the 
worthy priest saved the venerable pile, though, as we have just seen, 
not unscathed. The walls of this church are now beinff painted with 
sacred subjects. So different is the present line of fashion and court- 
favour in Paris. All we trust is, that the lovers of the sacred art and 
holy munificence of their forefathers will ever remember to adhere to 
the golden maxim, 

Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 

Alteram Bortem bene preparatum 

Pectus. 



France, Monumentale et Pitioresque. Par Chaput. Paris ; Jeannin, 
Editeur. Vol. I. (24 parts), 96 views, folio. 

This truly beautiful work contains very spirited views both internal and 
external of many of the noblest religious structures of France, executed 
in lithography, in a style to our mind superior to, while it reminds us 
strongly of, the engravings in Mr. Gaily Knight's Italy. We recom- 
mend it to such of our readers as are desirous of forming some idea of 
the Ecclesiological treasures of a land, which is as deserving of the 
most minute survey, as it has been but little trodden by modem English 
Ecclesiologists. We cannot conclude without asking why there is no 
similar work extant, devoted to the illustration of the great churches of 
our native land ? The only one (besides Mr. Britton's Architectural 
Antiquities, which excludes cathedrals,) in which we find any besides 
our cathedrals, is the separate republication of Mr. Coney's very unfaith- 
ful plates to the 1817 edition of the Monasticon, which has however the 
merit of containing ground-plans, in which M. Chapuy's work is deficient. 
VOL. VII. r 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

Church-Building in Liverpool, — We have lately seen extracts from 
the Liverpool Mercury^ describing three new churches now erecting in 
the outskirts of that town. The first is Holy Trinity, Walton Beck, 
by Mr. Hay, in the Middle-Pointed style ; the second, S. James, West 
Derby, by .Mr. Welsh of Liverpool, is First-Pointed ; they are both 
cruciform, (a point about which, as it is known, we have our own 
opinion,) and as far as we can gather from the newspaper accounts are 
at least attempts, if no more, at better things. In the case of the first 
the ** chancel " is mentioned. These two churches introduce us to 
the name of a new glass-painter, Mr. Forrest of Liverpool, who has 
filled several of the windows in them. The third chtirch is an obituary 
one building at Everton, which from the money devoted to the work 
will at the least be sumptuous. Mr. Shellard of Manchester is the 
architect, as he is also, we learn, at present of twenty-eight other new 
churches. We should be very glad to know somewhat of one so 
extensively engaged in church-building. Besides this, we learn from 
another paper that seven-tenths have been raised of a subscription of 
^20,000 for four "free" parish-churches in Liverpool, under the 
auspices of the Bishop of Chester. Whatever may be the ritual 
arrangements of these structures, yet all good churchmen must feel 
that the absence of pues being alleged as a recommendation, is an 
inappreciable gain upon the spirit of past years. We may now there- 
fore, we trust, looking at all this and at the examples of S. Martin's, 
and of the new church at Knowsley, which aspires after ancient forms , 
express a confident hope that the commencement of that better state 
of things for Liverpool, which in our last number we so earnestly 
anticipated, has already been made in earnest. We shall be most 
anxious to watch the progress of the movement in this important 
town, and shall be curious to possess more detailed and accurate 
accounts of those new churches in and about it, which promise at all 
well. It is but fair to state that a Roman Catholic Church now build- 
ing, (one of the three which we attributed to Mr. Pugin,) is by Mr. Scoles. 

8, , Dane Bridge, Cheshire. — We have seen a lithograph, taken 

from the south-west, of the church about to be erected at this place by 
Mr. J. Clarke. The style adopted is Flowing Middle-Pointed, and 
the plan consists of a nave, south (and we presume north) aisle, tower 
at the west end of the north aisle, and chancel with, we should sup- 
pose, a sacristy to the north. The west window is of four lights, the 
side ones of two, as also is that to the west end of the south aisle ; 
this, however contrary to precedent, is larger than the side ones ; the 
contrary should have been the case. There is a south porch correctly 
placed, but adorned with a huge cross. The priest's door is sadly 
overladen with ornament. The nave- clerestory consists of alternate 
quatrefoils and trefoils in circles ; the latter are far from graceful, and 
we should strongly advise their being dispensed with. The tower is 
clearly built with a view to its being at some future day crowned with 
a spire. We like the honesty which represents it in the engraving 
destitute of a finishing which may have to be indefinitely postponed. 
This church is a great improvement upon another by the same archi- 
tect of which we saw an engraving some little time ago. 
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- S. Marjfs, Leicester. -r- A. letter has recently appeared in the Leicester 
Journal^ in which Mr. Flint, architect, of that town, has made some 
severe observations on the notice which appeared in our November 
number of the works carried on under his superintendence at S. Mary's, 
Leicester. A provincial paper was perhaps not the most advantageous 
medium for making his views known to the Ecclesiologist ; but inas- 
much as his letter has happened to come in our way, we have judged 
it right to make some remarks upon it. Its tone is certainly not 
inviting, but charges of "misrepresentation," "virulent mendacity," 
" personal abuse," " the malevolence of the ecclesiological clique," 
" indecent haste to insult the living and the dead," are what we are 
very well used to, and might have passed over with a smile or a sigh. 
Still, as we appear unintentionally to have misrepresented, not the 
general restoration of S. Mary's church, but the particular share of 
Mr. Flint in the work, we are anxious to make every satisfaction which 
that gentleman can desire. We perhaps did not give sufficient promi- 
nence to the fact that a considerable part of the church has been put 
into substantial repair. But it should be remembered that our design 
is not to chronicle and criticize church-repairs, but church-restorations 
in the more technical and exclusive sense, those features namely which 
are of strictly architectural or ecclesiastical character. In this sense 
we do not hesitate to repeat our assertion that, so far as restoration in 
this sense is concerned, the time and money expended on S. Mary's 
has been " wasted on simply disfiguring an ancient church." At the 
fame time we gladly accept the statements of Mr. Flint, which, while 
they throw more responsibility on the committee, exonerate that gen- 
tleman from a considerable share of the blame which must fall some- 
where. The architect seems to have been in this case more than 
usually hampered by external forces, more we cannot help thinking 
than one duly anxious to support the dignity of his profession would 
have allowed himself to be. Mr. Flint's designs for more satisfactory 
tracery and glass were rejected by the committee on the ground of 
expense ; we should hardly have thought the addition of cusps, which 
alone would have been a great improvement, could have been of much 
consequence in so extensive a restoration. In the arrangements of the 
chancel and organ Mr. Flint, strange to say, was not even consulted. 
We think however that casual visitors, like ourselves, would naturally 
attribute especially such technical matters as the details of window- 
tracery to the architect ; and we cannot but express our surprise at the 
unwarrantable interference with his functions, which appears to have 
taken place at the hands of unqualified persons, and our satisfaction at 
the apparently involuntary disclosure of it made by Mr. Flint. With 
regard to the parclose, Mr. Flint says, that its destination to be con- 
verted into a reredos was heard of by him for the first time in our 
pages ; we only stated that we heard of such an intention — from the 
workmen employed — on a visit long since : and Mr. Flint's answer is 
purely destructive ; he has not told us what is to be done with the 
parclose now it is removed from its proper place. In quoting our 
remarks on the present chancel-arrangements, Mr. Flint prints the 
words '^ ecclesiastical propriety '* in italics ; are we to infer that he 
considers that to be an extraneous consideration in church-restoration ? 
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Mr. Flint has dragged in polemical theology, as the cause of our sup- 
posed ** malevolence '' and '' mendacity " : we deny the eharge in the 
most unqualified way. Nor should Mr. Flint accuse us of ** personal 
abuse'*; we may fairly state that except in connexion with S. Mary's 
church, we never even heard his name ; criticism, however severe, on 
architectural works can hardly be called **personal abuse," and we should 
have thought no one could suppose that the concrete, personal Mr. Flint, 
was involved in the censure passed on that abstract, ideal being, the 
architect of S. Mary's, Leicester, a mere impersonation of pencil 
and compasses, stones and mortar. We thought that we had a right 
to state that that abstract personage, had '* gone wrong in every thing" ; 
after Mr. Flint's explanation we are very happy to withdraw the 
expression as concerns him, and to substitute the equally ideal imper- 
sonation — '^ the directors of the restoration," which we hope no one 
will construe into *' personal abuse " of the vicar and ehurch wardens, 
the mayor and aldermen, or whoever else they may be when clothed 
in flesh and blood. We have now only to state that we have never 
seen the remarks alluded to by Mr^ Flint, in the " OenH$matC8 Maya- 
Mme,** nor are we at all aware of what their purport may be. They 
were at all events not furnished to that periodical, as Mr. Flint takes 
for granted, by the author of the notice in the Ecd§mU>g%9t. 

A new church is, we understand, about to be built at BaMymodenj 
near Bandon, in Ireland, from the designs of the architect of the Irish 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The contract is for the large sum of 
^88500. The plan is cruciform with aisles to the nave and a tower. 
We cannot speak at all favourably of the design, judging from the 
drawings which have come before us. It appears to be an attempt to 
produce on a small scale the idea of a much larger church. Again, it 
is meant to be Middle-Pointed ; but the conception is rather First- 
Pointed ; while much of the detail is a kind of bastard Third-Pointed. 
The pinnacles indeed, which are placed in every possible position, 
remind us chiefly of cockney-Gothic. We are informed by our cor- 
respondent that the outside walls are meant to be built of squared 
stone, rather than of rubble ; that the arcades are to be turned in 
brick, but disguised with plaister mouldings. The transepts and west 
end of the nave are to be disfigured with galleries. Tho rooik are 
open but not good, and tho tracery of the windows, which appears to 
be feeble and Flamboyant, is cast in metal. Next to the pinnacks, the 
most unsightly feature of the exterior is an embattled parapet, running 
all round. It is both expulsive and unchurchlike. It is remarkable 
that the chancel and transept-gables end in cabbage-like crops instead 
of crosses. The tower is a Third-Pointed idea, very ill carried out. 
It is square and thin ; with a door in its north side, above which stage 
are two stages, graduated by the lessening of the angular buttresses, 
(which are of the First-Pointed type) ; above all is a belfty-stage with 
two two-light windows under a common arch on each side, and an octa- 
gonal corner-turret ending in pinnacles rising from the gables of the 
eight faces, and with a very unsatisiuctory pierced embattled parapet 
between. The pulpit is of poor Third- Pointed detail. AltogeUier the 
4eflign is in our eyes very unsatisfactory and behind the time. 
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CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S, Avingion^ Berkshire. — ^This small Romanesque church, con- 
sisting of a chancel and nave only, is well known from its often- 
engraved chancel-arch, the crown of which has partly given way and 
become frightfully distorted. It is about to be gradually restored under 
Mr. Buttei^eld's direction. The chancel will be paved, and the altar 
placed on a footpace. The screen is low, but of stone and furnished with 
doors : the stalls are returned. The windows are to be made good and 
if possible filled with stained glass. If the restorations advance to the 
nave, they will comprise a new pulpit, rightly placed, open seats, a new 
south porch, and a broached shingled bell-turret, rising from a frame- 
work at the west end. 

8. Horjield^ Gloucestershire. — This is a bad modem cruciform 

church, with a dwarf sacrarium, nave and transepts, and a west tower. 
Mr. ButterHeld is extending the sacrarium into a chancel, building a 
chancel-arch, and providing a good rood-screen. There are to be 
aisles added to the nave, which will absorb the present mean transepts. 
The chancel has a good tiled floor, piscina and sedilia, and a sacristy 
on the north side. On the south side is a priest's door, which, like 
old examples, is fastened internally by a bar. The style is of course 
Middle^Pointed. The stained glass, done by Mr, O'Connor, represents 
the Life of our Losn from the Annunciation to the Ascension. The 
head of the east window is filled with a Majesty. All the windows 
are of stained glass. 

S. Nicolas, Thanrngtouy Kent, — This is a small church, consisting 
of a chancel, nave, a south transeptal chapel, and a tower on the north- 
east part of the nave. It is in a lamentable condition ; the tower is 
blocked off, a place is screened off for a school-room at the west end, 
where also there is a fire-place and raised seats ; seats looking north are 
placed in the south chapel, in which a modem cieling is underdrawn, 
cutting off the heads of the east and west windows. The whole church 
is to be gutted, and then paved. Proper accommodation for those who 
now sit in the south ehapel wiU be furnished at the west end, from 
which the fire-place and school-room will be displaced. The south 
chapel will be parclosed off, have its roof opened, and a new south 
window of Middle-Pointed design added. The chancel will have a new 
altar, and longitudinal wall-seats, and a screen. The arch into the 
tower is to be opened, and hung with a curtain ; the tower serving 
both for the vestry and the ringers. North of the chancel-arch wiU be 
the pulpit. These works are in the hands of Mr. Butterfield. 

S. Nicolas, Ash, near Sandwich. — Some improvements have been 

gradually making in this church, under the superintendence of Mr. 
utterfield. Two large west windows, Middle-Pointed, of four and of 
three lights, filled with Powell's quarries, have been substituted for 
wooden sash-windows. A vestry and flue at the west end of the north 
aisle have been swept away ; and the eastern part of the north chancel* 
aisle has been formed into a sacriaty by means of a curtain. The aisle 
itself haB been filled with low open seats, and the font moved to its 
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right place. Altogether a most religious effect has been produced, and 
in a very simple way. A north porch and parvise, now nearly ruinous, 
are to be next taken in hand. 

8, John, Lindfield, Siissex, — This church contains a perfect Eccle- 
siological history in itself. A cross church with aisles to the nave was 
erected in the First- Pointed age : a tower and broach spire some fifty 
years later. About 1400, some benefactor gave a large Flamboyant 
east window ; then the nave, and aisles, and transepts were cased in 
Third-Pointed work, and most of the old windows, except in the north 
transept, destroyed, and a large porch and parvise added. About 1500, 
the chancel, except the east wall, was pulled down ; and lateral cha- 
pels, in gorgeous Tudor taste, added. The whole was in most wretched 
condition, and the only wonder is, that in the miserably peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the parish, any restoration should be attempted at all. 
All that is at present done, which is merely a restoration of the greater 
part of the windows, is done well : the horrible arrangement of the 
church, is, at present, not touched. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received Mr. Warrington's long-promised reply, which we pub- 
lish as an act of justice claimed by him, but, for obvious reasons, not witnout 
reluctance. As we propose before very long taking up the general question 
of painted glass, we dei^r our remarks upon it till then. 

" To the Editors of the Ecclesiologist, 

''42, Berkeley Street West, London, Dec. 5, 1846. 

" Gentlemen, — As you stated in your No. XVI. that you should be happy 
to insert any correction of mis-statement from me in respect to your Review 
of my Letter, &c., about the S. James's window, provided it was not contro- 
versial thereon, I take the earliest opportunity in my power of availing 
myself of it. In your Review of my Letter, you have an impression in 
regard to myself professionally, which is wrong, and which I cannot leave 
unexplained, — which would, I think, have been unnecessary had you thought 
proper to have given the entire Letter, in lieu of so large a portion of it, and 
that portion least referring to the subject. 

" Your stated obiect in that Review is to show your readers how far Mr. 
Warrington, ' as exhibited by himself, is, or is not, endued with that essential 
quality m high art — taste.' Again, — * Mr. W. steps forward as the uncom- 
promising advocate of Landscape Glass in Italian Architecture '; and 
< Mediaeval Glass was not pictorial, an assertion,' &c., &c. Also, — ' In our 
ignorance we had fancied Mr. W. a plodding, over-minutely carefril copyist 
of the rich, yet not to be imitated, glass of the Romanesque and First- 
Pointed days ': — and that, ' he speaks for himself, and turns out a reformer 
or Rubens-worshipper, an uncompromising developer.' 

" These statements are so calculated to mislead your readers in respect to my 
general sentiments in connexion with my practice, from the manner they are 

fut and unexplained, that, in justice to myself, and for the sake of truthfuhiess, 
proceed to correct any false notions they or you may entertain towards me, 
from this Review. 

" First, then, you speak of me as the copyist of the rich glass not to he 
imitated, I sent, years ago, from twenty to thirty specimens, original con- 
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ceptions, to a zealous Ecclesioloffist, who wrote to me to know if they were 
ancient or modem, for, with all his discernment and experience, tie was 
unable to tell. You say that, * in your ignorance you had fancied me a 
plodding and over-minutely careful copyist '; had I not have been the first, I 
should not have been addressing you now ; and for the latter, I take it to be 
the highest compliment you could pay me ; and I hope my works will always 
be found to exhibit an over-minutely careful construction, and a faithml 
detail, upon true principles, and no others. 

"And, now I will further 'exhibit myself,' in respect to 'that essential 
quality ' so necessary ' in all practisers in high art,' as well as my notions of 
tne application of my art in 'landscape painting,' as you are pleased to term it. 

" My notions of beauty and harmony are founded on proprietv. A window 
is a portion of a building, and, if painted, of its decoration. If therefore tiie 
building be Italian, so, in my opinion, should the window and all other 
decorations be of like character and in harmony with it Are not the immor- 
tal Cartoons of Baphael for needlework, an expansive subject, (landscape as 
you call it,) (and tapestry, stained glass, fresco, &c., all are the natural accom- 
paniments,) a sufficient evidence of what his notions of decorating an Italian 
building were ? Is not truth in art and architecture its only charm ? If so, 
the same feeling which animates the architect ought to be carried out by the 
artist, not treating and decorating a building as it were by many minds, pro- 
ducing as many capricious individualities, but evincing that one grand con- 
ception pervaded the whole. My principles are fixed and invincible on these 
pomts : nence it is that if I have a Norman structure to paint for, I construct 
my work and treat it as I suppose the Norman artists probably would have 
done in their time, by inference from such remains as we have still left 
despite of desecration ; so, by Early English, Decorated^ &c., &c., &c. For, in 
my opinion, however beautiful a work of art may be separately, it is less so 
out of place, and it can only be admirable in its oneness, it bein^ without its 
proper auxiliaries. These are my notions of 'essential quality,' and the 
reason why I have protested against the anomaly in question ; but, strange to 
say, the very opposite error has been committed in a window lately put up : 
there they have erected glass of a Roman or Italian character, when they 
should have had Mosaic. ' If ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise'; however 
we are happily coming to the truth, — slowly perhaps, — ^we have not yet 
attained it Those who have are before their time, and have an awful tadL 
with its opposite. 

" I am. Gentlemen, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Wm. Waeeington." 

" To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

" Sir, — Your recent paper on Monumental Brasses reminds me to write to 
you for the purpose of mentioning that I fear there is still a considerable 
destruction and loss going on, especially of the smaller and less considered 
monuments of that description. 

" Some weeks ago I went to Brede church, in this neighbourhood, where the 
County History states that there are two effigies on a stone ; but I found 
that one had been torn up, all except the legs. Further on, at Northiam, I 
found two brass effigies : one of a priest, another of a layman, — removed from 
the stones, and thrown amongst some lumber in a sort of dust-hole under the 
gallery-stairs. At Bodiam, on inquiring for some brasses that were said to be 
there, I was informed that they had foi many years been lying loose about 
the church, and were now in the possession of the incumbent, who very 
obligingly allowed me to see them, and take impressions. One was a small 
female figure in a shroud, the other a headless knight of about the date of 
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1350, 1 should ^uess, — a very beautiful specimen thouffh smaU. The incum- 
bent stated his intention of having them replaced in uie church, and as it is 
some time ago, they are probably restored to their proper places by this time. 

** Might it not, by the bye, be desirable to give some directions respecting the 
proper mode of replacing brasses, when from any cause they have been re^ 
moved from their places ? At All Saints, Hastings, there is a very perfect 
brass of a citizen and his wife, which for centuries had been concealed under 
the Corporation pew, and as nearly as perfect as when first made ; but un* 
fortunately has been placed the wrong way, that is, the feet westward 
instead of eastward. 

** I shall only mention one more instance ; and that is at the newly restored 
church of S. Mary, Stafford. On inquiring what was become of some brasses 
which had been on the floor of the churcn only a few years ago, I was in- 
formed by the clerk that they had been removed by the workmen on the pre- 
text that the builder was entitled by his contiact to all the old materials / I 
do not know that these were more than inscriptions, still they may have been 
valuable to the antiquarian if not to the ecdesiologist. At any rate it shows 
a sad want of reverence for the departed, thus wantonly to remove their 
memorials from amongst us. 

" Your obedient servant, 

" W. Gkeslet." 

" 5. LeonarcTs-on-Seay Dec. 10, 1846." 

"P. 8. Are you not a little too severe on brass^rubberSf considering that the 
whole race, whether sBsthetical, scientific, antiquarian, or mere hobby-riders, 
derive their orinn from the Camden Society, having been called into existence 
by the early pxiblications of that Institution. It is hard to disown your own 
progeny." 

The following monumental inscription in Holy Trinity, Arrow, Warwick- 
shire, can hardly be surpassed in its (usgusting arrogance : — " To the memory 
of the Rev. u. M., late Rector of Binton, in this neighbourhood, this 
monument is erected as the only mark of gratitude I now am enabled to 
show for his uniform friendship and unremitted attention in the education of 
my son. The remains of this valuable man are deposited in the vault which 
is destined hereafter to receive my own. — Hertford." 

We have been supplied by a correspondent, with an abstract of all the 
dedications of the 3,600 churches, which occur first in the Liber Ecclesiasticus. 
We will note down all those which in this number (the third part of our 
ancient English churches,) occur above twenty times. S. Mary, 799 ; All 
Saints, 410; S.Peter, 291; S.Michael, 249; S.Andrew, 225; S.Nicolas, 
134 ; Holy Trinity, 97; SS. Peter and Paul, 78 ; S. Laurence, 75 ; S. Marga- 
ret, 65 { S. Martin, 55 ; S. Bartholomew, 49 ; S. George, 49 ; S. Giles, 48 ; 
S. Leonard, 42 ; S. Helen, 39 ; S. Cuthbert, 26 ; Holy Cross, 22 ; S. 
Thomas of Canterbury, 22. The two SS. John, whose dedications we cannot 
distinguish, have 198 churches under their invocation : the two SS. James, 113. 

Erratum, — ^In our last number (Vol. vi. p. 234), in the Ecclesiological 
Note of S. Mary, Stottesden, three lines became most awkwardly transposed, 
after the revision of the proofs. The paragraph beginning on me twentieth 
line of the page ought to read thus : — ** The church is spacious, but somewhat 
irregular in its present appearance, owing to the widening of a large portion 
of the south aisle, the original aisles bavins been narrow, and that on the 
north retaining much of its original character. 
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HOW TO REMOVE WHITEWASH. 

We take blame to ourselves for having so long neglected to notice 
a contrivance for removing our old enemy whitewash, at once ingenious 
and simple, very cheap, and one, the use of which might be entrusted 
to a child. It has been in use at Ely Cathedral for more than two 
years, having been introduced to the notice of the eminent person 
who presides over that noble church and its restorations, by the clerk 
of the works. It has also been employed in cleansing the colonnade 
of S. Paul's from accumulated soot. With which party, if with either, 
the honour of the idea rests, we cannot tell, but our impression is that 
the London works are posterior to its adoption at Ely. We must pre- 
mise that we are indebted to the kindness of the Dean of- Ely for a 
present to one of our members of the apparatus, and for the particulars 
which we submit to our readers. 

As it is well known, when men began first to have the audacity to 
assert that, after all, whitewash was not an ornament, — when they 
began to imagine that Caen stone or blue-grey oolite had, after all, a 
richer colour than even brown wash, and that Purbeck marble shafts 
afibrded a better contrast than yellow streaks, such as are still found 
in Sherborne and Lincoln Minsters, — either scraping (a hazardous work) 
was employed, or a chemical process was adopted for removing the 
defilement. This latter method of proceeding was tedious and expen- 
sive. The one which we now introduce to notice is purely mechanical. 
Such of our readers as are acquainted with the manufacturing districts 
will understand what we mean by Manchester card. Those who are 
not must be informed that it consists of a number of closely set 
bristling fine-drawn iron wires fixed on a strong web. It is, in point 
of fact, the substitute which modern ingenuity has found out for the 
more primitive teazles; and the word is not derived, as the other " card,'* 
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from charta, but indirectly (through the medium of the verb) from 
carduus. After it has been worn-out for manufacturing purposes, it of 
course becomes a refuse stuff, and procurable in any quantity and at the 
cheapest rate. This worthless castaway makes the best conceivable 
instrument for removing whitewash. According to the nature of the 
mouldings for which it is to be used, it must be made into different shaped 
brushes. The set before us contains fifteen, some of them like gigantic 
hair-brushes, some like gigantic tooth-brushes. But of course every 
one ought to accommodate his set to his particular wants. He has only 
to buy his material, and the village carpenter can do the rest. 

The stuff, in spite of its material, is so flexible that there is no 
possibility of its injuring any stone, except clunch, on which it must 
be used cautiously. On the other hand it is not strong enough 
to exterminate paint. It has a great advantage over water or acids, 
in that it does not at all discolour the stone, — an effect which they 
always have to a more or less degree, whilst at the same time it is, as 
must be at once perceived, completely efficacious. It was found at 
Ely that where water was used, the yellow- wash invariably left a stain 
upon the stone, while scraping injured the surface, or destroyed the 
tool-marks and the character of the ancient masonry. By means of 
the present process, the noble choir of that cathedral has been com- 
pletely and most successfully cleansed. Another experiment has been 
tried in a village-church, where likewise the invention has been proved 
successful (excepting in the case of paint), although with considerable 
labour. As in this instance the operators were complete novices, we 
consider the result of the experiment very successful. We do not 
think it at all hopeless that the invention may be developed, and made 
applicable towards the removal of paint, by the invention of brushes 
specially applicable to this object. Such brushes would have to be 
made for this individual object, and could hardly be used on wood- 
work. Still, in cases of plain stone-work, we see no insuperable 
difficulty in the notion. 

We need hardly add anything in recommendation of such an inven- 
tion. We should rather say that since the removal of whitewash has 
become so cheap and so easy, it has become a sort of obligation. If 
several parishes were everywhere to combine together towards pur- 
chasing sufficient cast-off Manchester card, for their joint use, all the 
churches of England might in an incredibly short space of time be rid 
of the noxious intruder, at an expense to each which would be almost 
nominal, and with the advantage of employing during the process the 
idle lads of the village, without expecting very enormous wages, and, 
we trust also, many an industrious poor man, who might be pining for 
want of work. 

We cannot conclude this notice without strongly urging this inven- 
tion upon the notice of our friends in France and Belgium, who, from 
the accounts which their publications afford us, seem to suffer at least 
as much as we do, if not to a still greater extent, from the employment 
of various coloured washes. There is on foot a gigantic cleansing in 
the case of Notre-Dame de Paris, — why not then make use of this 
timely discovery? 
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CHURCH-BUILDING SINCE THE REFORMATION. 

It is an incontrovertible fact that the Reformation acted as a " heavy 
blow and discouragement " to church-building. Though a decline had 
taken place in Ecclesiastical Architecture, the building and embellish- 
ment of churches and religious houses continued with great activity up 
to that period, when it received suddenly a check which it has not yet 
recovered. Purity of style and zeal in church- building seem at once 
to have come to an end ; the ecclesiastical structures built since that 
date are comparatively very few till of late years, and the greater part 
of them bearing strong evidence either of a niggardly spirit, or of a 
complete ignorance of true Church principles. 

The examples of ecclesiastical buildings between the Reformation 
and 1688 are particularly few, and chiefly consist of college- chapels in 
the Universities or of churches in the City of London, rebuilt after the 
fire, though several of the latter were not completed till later than 
1688. But it must be confessed that during this period a better spirit 
may be observed, and a greater discernment of ecclesiastical propriety 
than in the churches of later times, and in some instances the Pointed 
style was used, though much debased. In the reigns of William III. 
and Queen Anne several churches were built in the Metropolis, but 
very few in any other part of the country, and in the latter reign an 
Act of Parliament was passed for building fifty new ones in London 
and its environs, at which time some of the most populous parishes 
were subdivided. Of these, it may be remarked, that though generally 
in an impure style of architecture, sometimes of a PaUadian character, 
sometimes perfectly indescribable, they are built in a most expensive 
manner, with great solidity and a certain grandeur of proportions, that 
cannot fail to excite some admiration, in spite of architectural solecisms 
and deficient arrangement. And there is in almost all the churches 
built in the Metropolis, about this time, some sort of recognition of 
chancel internally, and in some instances, as at S. Peter, Comhill, and 
Allhallows the Great, a rood-screen actually exists. 

In the reign of George I. the style of new churches began still fur- 
ther to deteriorate. They became less solid in construction, and more 
puritanical in their arrangements ; the usual character adopted and 
which prevailed in great measure untQ about 1820, was a meagre 
pseudo.Italian one, the material sometimes stones, but often bricks. 
Many of these are no better than conventicles with the addition of a 
wretched steeple ; others, more aspiring, display porticos, balustrades, 
vases, and sundry pagan ornaments, while in some instances a ludicrous 
imitation of Pointed forms may be observed, as in S. John and S. Ann 
in Liverpool, S. James in Bath, &cc. Many ancient churches were 
dtiring this period pulled down and replaced by most unworthy suc- 
cessors ; and it may be safely asserted, that from the beginning of the 
reign of George I. to the year 1820, not one satisfactory church was 
built. The age was one of indifference to the interests of religionj^and 
considerable difficulties stood in the way, even of those who were 
willing to promote the building of churches. These difficulties how- 
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ever, have since been in a great degree removed by legislative enact- 
ments, and the first impulse given to church-building on any extended 
scale, was the Parliamentary grant of a million, by which a number of 
large churches were erected, between 1822 and 1829, in populous 
districts. In these the revived Pointed style began to be adopted to a 
considerable extent, though in some an Italian design was chosen ; 
but however imperfect and unsatisfactory these churches may be, they 
supply the first instance of anything like a general revival of ancient 
ecclesiastical architecture, which has been the rule, with varied degrees 
of incorrectness, in the numerous and ever-increasing new churches 
sinc6 'erected in this country. The Pagan Italian style may now be 
considered as exploded, and since* 1840, such has been the advancement 
of the true principles of church-building, that we are able even now to 
produce Christian temples emulating our glorious ancient models ; and 
it is perhaps not too much to say, that every year is bringing us nearer 
to perfection in this branch of Christian art. 

The churches and chapels erected since the Reformation, may be 
divided into the following four classes : — 

I. Those in which debased Pointed or Elizabethan forms prevailed, 
and in most of which some attention to ecclesiastical arrangement may 
be observed. 

li. Those which, though of an architectural character unsuitable 
for churches (usually Italian or Palladian, but sometimes quite anoma- 
lous) were finished in a solid and expensive style, and making due al- 
lowance for bad taste and ignorance of true principles, may be considered 
as not altogether unworthy of being consecrated to the service of God. 

III. Those in which not one element of pure taste or ecclesiastical 
feeling can be discovered, for the most part mean and paltry, though 
sometimes expensive and aspiring. This class will include a motley 
collection of hideous edifices, some quasi-Italian, some quasi-Pointed, 
some of no style at all. 

IV. Those in which the ancient Pointed styles have been more or 
less successfully adopted. 

(I.) Of the first class we have been able to collect the following 
specimens : — 

The chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge, which is meagre Third- 
Pointed, begun by Queen Mary, finished by Elizabeth. 

S. Wilfrid, Standish, Lancashire, rebuilt 1584 by the then Rector, 
in Debased Pointed style, with aisles continued along the chancel. 

S. Paul, Hammersmith, with chancel and aisles, consecrated by 
Archbishop Laud in 1631. 

S. John, Leeds, built 1634, has one aisle divided by a Pointed 
arcade, a rood-screen, and square-headed windows. 

Charles, in Plymouth, built 1646, wholly Pointed, with chancel, 
aisles, and spire. 

S. Catherine, Cree, in London, of mixed style, with aisles, built 1629, 
and consecrated by Archbishop Laud. 

S. Peter, Stene, Northamptonshire, built 1620, of mixed character, 
having aisles. 

S. Laurence, Morden, Surrey, a brick church, without aisles, but 
with painted windows, built about 1636. 
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S. , Stanton Harold, Leicestershire, erected 1653 by Sir Robert 

Shirley, one of the most ecclesiastical specimens of Debased Gothic, with 
chancel, aisles, and clerestory. 

The chapel of Low Ham, Somerset, built about 1620 as a domestic 
chapel, has chancel, aisles, clerestory, and a rood-screen ; a groined 
ceiling and arches, all Pointed. 

S. Michael, Hawkshead, Lancashire, rebuilt by Archbishop Sandys 
in the reign of Elizabeth, with square-headed windows and very coarse 
arcades. 

Lincoln*s Inn chapel, built 1623, by Inigo Jones ; the chapels of 
Wadham College (1613); Exeter College (1622); Jesus College (1621); 
Lincoln College (1631); University College (1639); Oriel College 
(1642) ; Brazenose College (1656), in the University of Oxford ; and 
of S. Peter's College in the University of Cambridge (1632). 

S. Mary, Ingestre, Staffordshire, (1676,) of Elizabethan character. 

S. Michael, South Mailing, Sussex, consecrated 1627; a small poor 
church with square-headed windows. 

Falmouth church, built 1664 ; poor and much debased. 

S. Alban, and S. Mary, Aldermary, in London, which are wholly 
Pointed, and of very ecclesiastical character, both having aisles and 
groining. The latter is really a very handsome edifice. The steeples 
of S. Michael, Cornhill, and S. Duns tan in the East, also the works 
of Wren. 

The chancel of S. Guthlac, Passenham, Northamptonshire, rebuilt 
1623, in a mixed style, fitted with a rood-screen and stalls. 

S. Martin's, Fenny Stratford, Bucks, built 1724, is an inferior 
Pointed specimen. The steeples of S. Edmund, Salisbury, built 1653 ; 
of Brampton, Hunts, (1635) ; Godmanchester (1625) ; and Deddington, 
Oxon, (1640,) are in very tolerable Gothic style. 

(II.) Of the second class the principal specimens are to be found in the 
City of London, and in the Metropolitan districts ; chiefly the works 
of Sir Christopher Wren, Hawksmoor, and Gibbs. Perhaps the cathe- 
dral of S. Paul should be referred to this class, and among the best 
examples in the Metropolis, are the churches of S. Bride ; S. Stephen, 
Walbrook ; S. Andrew, Holbom ; S. James, Westminster ; S. Martin 
in the Fields ; S. Mary, Woolnoth ; Christ-church, Newgate Street ; 
S. Mary-le- Strand ; S. Alphege, Greenwich. Others, uniting with 
grandeur of proportions much that is whimsical, are, S. John, West- 
minster ; S. George, Bloomsbury ; S. Ann, Limehouse ; S. George 
in the East ; S. Paul, Deptford ; Christ-church, Spitalfields. To these 
may be added the churches of S. Philip, Birmingham, (built 1 725) ; 
the body of All Saints, Derby, (built by Gibbs, 1720,) but unhappily 
appended to a fine Third-Pointed tower ; All Saints, Oxford, built by 
Dean Aldrich, about 1 700 ; and the nave of S. Mary, Warwick, which 
has a tower of Gothic outline, and is said to have been built from a 
design of Sir Christopher Wren, in 1704 ; also the chapels of Queen's 
and Trinity Colleges, Oxford, and that of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. 
All Saints, Northampton, is perhaps too unecclesiastical to be quoted. 

(III.) The churches of the third class are painful subjects for the con- 
templation of an Ecclesiologist. Paganism and Puritanism are their 
principal distinguishing features; but although there are several varieties. 
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we shall particularize only a few. The suburbs of London, and most of 
our large towns, especially Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham, 
abound with examples both in brick and stone, and a large proportion 
occur in the manufacturing towns and villages of the north. As speci- 
mens of singular and unmeaning ugliness may be noted the churches 
of Woolwich, Paddington, Clapham, Hackney ; S. Mary, Newington- 
Butts ; S. Mary, Whitechapel ; S. Peter, Liverpool ; S. Oswin, Tyne- 
mouth ; S. John's, Hull ; All Souls, Langham Place ; and S. John*s, 
Chatham, Those of S. Chad, Shrewsbury ; All Saints, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; S. Mary-le-bone ; Christ-church, Liverpool ; S. Mary, Hastings ; 
S. Paul, Chester ; present sundry varieties of the theatrical form : S. 
Pancras; S. Mark,Kennington; S. Bride, Chester; S.Peter, Manchester, 
and many others exhibit an expensive Paganism ; and in S. John, Man- 
chester ; S. James, Bath ; S. Nicolas, Warwick ; SS. Peter and Paul, 
Buckingham ; S. John, Liveifpool ; Bognor chapel ; and S. Paul, Bristol : 
the application of Pointed details is such as almost to excite laughter. 
Of the true conventicle stamp are the proprietary chapels of London, 
Bath, and Brighton; but perhaps the most monstrous examples of 
meanness and Puritanism occur in Ireland. 

Most of the suburban churches, such as Chelsea, Battersea, Isle- 
worth, and Kensington, have been entirely or partly rebuilt in miser- 
able varieties of this class. 

(IV.) Of modern Pointed churches constituting the fourth class, the 
earliest example is the body of S. Mary, Tetbury, erected 1 781 , but which, 
as might be expected, is by no means satisfactory, though on a large 
scale. S. Swithin, East Qrinstead, erected 1813, is far better than 
many which have been built subsequently, having aisles divided by 
Pointed arches, a clerestory and lofty tower. S. James, Nottingham, 
and Holy Trinity, Preston, also early attempts at Pointed Architecture, 
are very miserable. 

The Parliamentary churches are mostly large and showy, but often 
very bad in detail, and far too wide from the want of aisles. The 
cielings are almost always flat, and the internal arrangements generally 
as like a conventick as possible. Among the best of these are S. Luke, 
Chelsea^ which has on the whole a grand effect, and is far in advance 
of the time when it was raised, a.d. 1824; S. George, Leicester; 
S. George, Chorley ; S. Andrew, Manchester ; S. Peter, Brighton ; 
S. George, Birmingham ; though these are not without many 
faults. It is not possible here to particularize many of the numerous 
churches which, both in Romanesque and Pointed styles, have 
sprung up since 1824. Among the most creditable edifices raised 
between that time and 1840, may be mentioned the churches of 
Oulton, near Leeds; S. Michael, Bath; Theale, Berks; Osberton, 
Notts; S. Thomas, Preston; Keswick (Cumberland); and yet these 
fall far short of the standard which is now generally established, 
and we hail with unmixed delight a great improvement both in 
taste and feeling in the churches which are now daily rising amongst 
us. The rebuilding of S. Peter's, Leeds, was perhaps the first 
really great undertaking of the present age, which, though not in 
the highest architectural style, was arranged with a regard to eccle- 
siastical propriety previously unknown; but more recent examples 
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both of large and small churches, exhibit a considerable advancement 
in the appropriation of ancient models, and the erection of such eccle- 
siastical buildings as S. Giles, Camberwell ; S. Paul, Brighton ; S. 
Andrew, Birmingham ; S. Sayiour, Leeds ; S. Mary Magdalene, Barn- 
staple ; and others that might be mentioned, convinces us that the 
degeneracy of the last two centuries has at last come to an end, and 
leads us to hope that increasing faith and piety may at no distant day 
adorn England with new cathedrals not unworthy of comparison with 
the noble minsters of Lincoln and York. 



OXFORD CATHEDRAL-CHURCH. 

The cathedral-church of Oxford has had in every respect an unfortu- 
nate destiny. Shorn of its proper proportions, and subjected to every 
kind of barbarous usage, it has been on the one hand elevated in theory 
to a rank to which its architectural character did not entitle it, and has 
been thus made the subject of much unfair criticism ; on the other its 
rank has been by many practically forgotten by its absorption into the 
college buildings, and consequently is all but unknown to many visi- 
tors and even some residents in the University. And as with the 
fabric, so with its ministrations ; the result of its unhappy connexion 
with the Royal College has been that the true character of the chapter 
has been quite obliterated ; the church has sunk to a college-chapel, 
from whose festival worship the laity are excluded, and which is pro- 
bably the only cathedral in Christendom where there is never a sermon 
preached, or a communion offered, for the benefit of the people of the 
diocese. Furthermore, while those services from which the people are 
not utterly excluded are so far excelled in every respect by those of 
other colleges, it is no wonder that those persons who wish for the 
privilege of choral worship should seek it in the private chapel rather 
than the Mother church. 

We believe it is a fact that many persons visit Oxford with an 
intention of exploring its antiquities, who actually go away without 
entering the cathedrsd-church. New College is duly explored, and 
admiration divided between Wykeham's staff and the " washy virtues "; 
All Souls, Magdalen, perhaps Merton, have their beauties descanted 
on ; the paganisms of the Clarendon, or even the Taylor buildings, are 
not passed by ; Christ Church itself is no small point in the attrac- 
tions ; the munificence of King Harry, and the respective merits of his 
Oxford and his Cambridge foundation are duly discussed ; while the 
venerable church of S. Frideswide is forgotten amid the glories of its 
archiepiscopal and royal spoilers. And many pass an academical 
career, aware possibly that Christ Church has its chapel, like other 
colleges, but with no idea that that chapel is no other than the cathe- 
dral-church of the diocese, the Mother alike of University and City, 
however special regulations may withdraw the allegiance of both. 

It is not our intention to enter into either a detailed architectoral 
history of the cathedral, or into minute antiquarian speoulations as to 
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the convent, bishopric, and chapter. We shall only, as we are talking 
of what is really to many almost a newly discovered church, allude to 
the more striking and important facts in both. We leave the more 
detailed examination to the Oxford Society, which, while so carefully 
illustrating the neighbourhood, has so unaccountably neglected the 
architecture of the University and City, which, especiaUy that of our 
present subject, has hardly ever yet been even tolerably handled. 

The chief source of the contemptuous treatment of this cathedral by 
most antiquarian writers, is of course its great inferiority in size and 
magnificence to almost every 'other English cathedral. But a mo- 
ment's consideration will show that such comparisons are manifestly 
most unfair ; the majority of other cathedrals were, from the first, the 
seats of wealthy bishops who lavished on them all that taste and 
munificence could provide ; the others erected into cathedral rank by 
Henry VIII., were the churches of abbats nothing their inferior in 
splendour or in bounty ; but Oxford cathedral was originally the church 
of only a moderate priory, so that to compare it with York, or Peter- 
borough, or Westminster, and thence to infer its immeasurable infe- 
riority, is manifestly unreasonable. Its true place is among churches 
of the second order, Romsey, and Netley, and Ottery, and here we 
cannot but think that it holds no low rank for actual beauty, while in 
history and in singularity of detail it is hardly inferior to any. 

The history of the foundation, as far as concerns our present purpose, 
may be comprised in few words. There seems little reason to doubt 
that S. Frideswide's church was first called into being in the eighth 
century as a place of worship for an abbey of nuns under the pre- 
sidency of its saintly foundress and patron. The next important fact 
is the destruction of the church and monastery during the massacre of 
the Danes under Ethelred the Unready. After this, though restored 
by that monarch, it seems to have fallen into great decay, and passed 
through several vicissitudes, till in 1110 it was finally established as a 
house of regular canons by Guimond, chaplain to King Henry I., who 
became the first prior of the new foundation, which lasted till that 
fatal measure of Cardinal Wolsey, which opened the way for the far 
more ruthless sacrilege and desecration of his royal master. S. 
Frideswide*s monastery was among those confiscated by him for the 
erection of his colleges, and was chosen as the site for the magnificent 
foundation designed for Oxford. And could the end ever justify the 
means, so splendid a conception as the chapter of Cardinal College 
with its dean, its hundred canons, its professors, chaplains, and scholars, 
might take away much of our indignation. But when we find that 
the west front and half the nave of the priory- church were demolished 
to make room for the Cardinal's vast and dreary quadrangle, and that the 
smaller church which, according to the usual custom, stood by the gate, 
shared a like destruction, we marvel not at this mighty college proving 
founded on the sand. Yet it is not utterly lost ; King Henry is willing 
to restore it — it had lapsed by the Cardinal's fall — ^but instead of a 
hundred canons royal bounty can find a maintenance for twelve only, 
and the style of the house is changed from Cardinal to King's College. 
Meanwhile the monasteries have fallen, and a few new bishoprics 
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arisen; among these a bishop, a dean, and six canons have been 
established in the great abbey of Oseney, close to Oxford. But as 
though, like Protector Somerset thought of S. Paul's and Westminster 
Abbey, the two foundations were too near, the royal patron proceeds 
to an act probably unparalleled in the annals of sacrilege, the dissolu- 
tion of his own foundations. The cathedral of Oseney and the college 
at Oxford are united in the still splendid foundation of Christ Church, 
though with the higher members again reduced in number, the united 
chapter numbering but eight canons, with however a choir of eight 
minor canons^ eight lay vicars, and eight choristers, and a goodly band 
of one hundred scholars. The church of Oseney was forsaken, though 
it is said that service was performed there as late as the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and considerable remains existed down to the Great 
Rebellion. The once conventual, then collegiate, church of S. Frides- 
wide becomes, under its new dedication, at once the cathedral-church 
of the Bishop and his chapter, and the college-chapel of the students. 
The great preponderance of the merely academical element in the new 
foundation is at once perceptible ; the immense body of scholars, and 
the introduction of a further large number of independent members, 
have issued in the degradation of the cathedral of the diocese into the 
chapel of the largest college in the University. 

To come now to the fabric itself; the church is cruciform, 
with aisles to nave and choir, and a projecting sacrarium without 
aisles ; the transepts have or have had western aisles ; they have 
eastern arcades, which however do not open into aisles but into chapels 
gabled to the east, those on the north side, two in number, running 
the whole length of the aisles. Attached to the south transept is the 
famous chapter-house, that gem of the purest First-Pointed architec- 
ture. The cloister is to the south of the nave, but its western portion 
appears to have been demolished together with the west front of the 
church. On the south side of the cloister, opposite the nave, is the 
ancient refectory, beyond which some curious late windows and door- 
ways remain in what is known as the Chaplains' Quadrangle. This is 
all that remains of the monastery; the present collegiate buildings, 
significantly overtopping the forgotten cathedral, have accumulated 
gradually since the time of Wolsey. A prebendal house occupies the 
site of the west front, and the rest of the church, except to the south- 
west, is surrounded by private gardens — fed probably by the remains 
of the faithful of past ages — from which the impertinent presence of 
those who would study its beauties and lament over its fallen glory is 
rigorously excluded. 

The general style of the cathedral is Romanesque, all the main 
arcades being of that style, but the details of the mouldings, foliage, 
bases, &c. show that it is of its latest period, agreeing with the date 
commonly given, 1180. The pointed arch however occurs only in 
the north and south arches of the lantern, and in the clerestory win- 
dows of the nave. It thus occurs as an arch of decoration, while the 
pier-arches below are round, a remarkable deviation from the ordinary 
course of the developement ; and one which we hope thus to account 
for. Almost the first thing which strikes a person entering the 
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cathedral is the unique arrangement of the triforiom, only paralleled, 
as far as we know, by a single bay in the nave of Romsey abbey. 
The triforium-arch rises from tall columnar piers, in the rest of the church 
round, in the nave alternately round and octagonal, at about half the 
height of which the real pier-arch rises from a half-capital. These 
are thrust back very much towards the aisles, so that in a general view 
the pier-arches are nearly lost, while the tall pillars and the triforium- 
arches are the features which strike most forcibly upon the eye. Per- 
haps there is a degree of deception in this, but it certainly adds a 
great additional effect of height to a church of rather small positive 
elevation. Now it is the opinion of the learned President of Trinity 
College, as expressed in the *' Memorials of Oxford," that these two rows 
of arches mark two different dates of the building, and that the 
church consecrated in 1180 was not a new structure, but a metamor- 
phosis of an elder one. He conceives the lower arches, (which are 
perfectly square, of one order, without mouldings, except a label» 
while the upper ones have rather elaborate sectional mouldings) to be 
the pier-arches of the elder church, which has thus been raised a 
story, like Canterbury, though in a different manner ; the clerestory 
becoming the triforium of the new structure, and a new clerestory being 
added. A repeated and careful examination of the cathedral has con- 
vinced us that this theory of Dr. Ingram's is in the main correct, though 
we may not be prepared altogether to follow him in his dates. He has 
mentioned the appearance of the original clerestory windows in the 
west wall of the south transept, the triforium range being laid open 
by the lowering of the aisle-roofs ; and much other evidence may be 
adduced. If we are not greatly deceived, the pitch of the original 
roof may be -traced against the south end of the same transept ; but 
the most important evidence is obtained within. We have already 
mentioned the two chapels north of the choir; these are generally 
supposed to have been added respectively in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, indeed Dr. Ingram repeats the assertion; but an 
attentive examination will show that this is not the case, but that, 
greatly as they have been altered, they are original parts of the Ro- 
manesque church. The northern chapel called the Latin chapel, or 
Lady Montacute*s, is generally said to have been added by her in the 
fourteenth century, but in point of fact she only rebuilt the east and 
north walls, and erected the present vaulting. It is divided from the 
central or Dean's chapel by four arches ; the first is very plain Roman- 
esque, of one order without mouldings, and with a wonderfully broad 
soffit ; it rises from a square pier with shafts in the corners. The 
second arch is palpably First-Pointed, cut most irregularly through the 
wall ; and over it may be traced the original Romanesque arch, or at 
least a part of it. The two further arches agree with Lady Montacute's 
work, and have either been quite rebuilt or very skilfully disguised. 
In the Dean's chapel only a single Romanesque arch remains, similar 
to the one before described. 

The chapels attached to the south transept project only one bay ; but 
here again the same kind of arches may be traced. Now all these 
arches agree in height, and are palpably connected with the lower range 
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of arches in the rest of the church; they are further in many cases tam- 
pered with, and mutilated to hring in both the capitals from which the 
latter now spring, and also the Romanesque vaulting which covers 
parts of the aisle and chapels. Besides this^ a respond in the north 
transept retains above its capital a square mass infinitely too large for 
a mere abacus, but which would exactly agree with the top of such a 
pier as that in the Latin chapel. Bases ako may be traced in several 
parts of the church agreeing with such a pier, and evidently not mere 
plinths of the present ones. 

We have thus obtained the original arcades of the church; low, 
massy, unadorned arches, rising from square piers, the simplest form 
of Romanesque. These arches have been cut away, and half their thick- 
ness removed, and the piers shaped into their present form. This, we 
have been told, is impossible ; we answer that equally great changes 
have taken place in other ancient churches. S. Cross, at Winchester, 
affords in the choir a very similar example, where the Romanesque pier- 
arches, triforium, and clerestory now rest on the heavy Third- Pointed 
pillars which have been either inserted or cut to their present form, 
processes not less difficult than those which we suppose to have taken 
place at S. Frideswide's. We are ourselves morally certain of the 
truth of Dr. Ingram's discovery ; it rests not on positive evidence, but 
on a chain of circumstances, each of which alone might be evaded, but 
which together form an irresistible cumulative, proof. A mass of diffi- 
culties, singularities, and paradoxes occur, otherwise inexplicable, but 
which this theory explains easily and consistently. 

The only question is as to the date. The President of Trinity boldly 
challenges the lower arcade for the work of King Ethelred, and ar- 
gues at some length that there is no evidence that anything was built 
between that period and the consecration at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, in opposition to the belief of most preceding antiquaries, that a 
portion of the fabric was the work of Prior Guimond. We must con- 
fess that we doubt the. accuracy of this date ; not that we share in the 
opinion which, causes some persons to feel uneasy at the bare utterance 
of the name Saxon, and to look upon the putting together of stones 
and mortar before the mysterious year 1066, as a physical or a moral 
impossibility, — ^we know not which ; but simply because Guimond is 
allowed to have been the restorer of the foundation after it had long 
been in a very decayed condition, and Bishop Godwin adds distinctly, 
that he " repayred in very good sort the ruinous buildings." But we 
simply doubt, and do not at all positively deny the statement of Dr. 
Ingram, whose well-known intimacy with the records and monuments 
of antiquity, especially of Saxon times, renders his opinion on such a 
point of the greatest value. 

We have enlarged on this subject, both because it is one most curious 
in itself, and because Dr. Ingram's theory, certain as we hold it to be, 
has we believe met with scarcely any supporters, and the evidence 
afforded by the chapels has been quite overlooked, apparently even by 
the learned President himself. 

We have hitherto only alluded to the chapels incidentally, as bear- 
ing upon the question of the arcades ; but the existence of such a 
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ground-plan in the days either of King Ethelred or Prior Goimond is 
no small curiosity^ and this at least is proved incontestably both by the 
arcades, and by the Romanesque work being continued at their east 
ends. But there remains one more remarkable fact ; in the eastern 
walls, both of the north choir-aisle and of the Dean's chapel, are 
blocked doorways, round-headed, and of extreme rudeness. It has some- 
times seemed to us that these may not impossibly be monuments of 
most remote antiquity: perhaps relics of the first church of S. Frides- 
wide herself. May not these be the remains of a period when as yet 
orientation was not the predominant rule, and when the high altar of 
S. Frideswide's church, like that of Canterbury cathedral, stood at the 
west end ? We might suppose that the original church was preserved 
and incorporated as a chapel when a larger pile was erected, from the 
same kind of feeling as that which* has retained the original small 
cathedrals of some Irish and Scotch Dioceses, by the side of their more 
stately successors. This is mere, perhaps fond, speculation, but we 
have no doubt that these doorways belong to a very remote period, 
and it would be pleasing could we look on them as fragments of the 
first temple that consecrated this spot, reared under the very eye of its 
virgin patroness. 

We will now run briefly through the subsequent history of the 
cathedral. As completed at the end of the twelfth century, it consisted 
of a choir of five bays, one of them forming the sacrarium, transepts of 
three each, and a noble nave of seven or eight, ruthlessly reduced by 
the Cardinal to half its length. The east end is flanked by turrets, 
which probably originally terminated, as those of the north transept 
still do, in spires : the east window appears to have been a circular one ; 
the gable was adorned with an arcade, destroyed by the lowering of the 
roofs. Nearly all the Romanesque windows have been displaced by 
later ones of various dates ; they remain in the clerestory of the transepts, 
a solitary one in the south choir-aisle, and a blocked one on each side of 
the sacrarium. It is worthy of remark that in the transepts are manifest 
preparations for vaulting, although there is no reason to believe liiat 
the stone roof was ever added. Still the intention is curious, as an 
instance at a period when vaults o^er large spaces were still rare. 

There can be no doubt that the church was brought to its present 
form from one design ; yet it seems to have been accomplished gradually 
from the east, the choir being rather earlier in character than the tran- 
septs, and these again than the nave. It will be remembered that the 
pointed windows are confined to the latter. 

' The tower and spire are First-Pointed, but of so early a character that 
they might well be the finish of the Romanesque church. The lower story, 
which did not reach above the apex of the old high roof, is of course 
Romanesque, and is adorned internally with a very massive arcade, 
forming a triforium. At the comers are circular turrets, which are -con^ 
tinned, though on rather a reduged scale, in the upper story, and finish in 
angular pinnacles, which are rather clumsy copies of elder ones. This story 

* So at S. 6relade*s in Jersey, an ancient chapel, probably older than the church, but no^ 
desecrated, stands in the church-yard. 
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is enriched with an arcade continued round the turrets; the windows are 
double, of two lights, with a quatrefoil in the head, but not joined so as 
to form actual tracery : these have within what would otherwise be called 
a double plane of tracery, and a string aboye. This almost looks as if the 
whole tower had originally formed a lantern to the interior: if so, the 
effect must have been magnificent. At present it is floored off just above 
the lantern- arches : till lately the roof cut off their tops; this removal, and 
that of an incongruous balustrade which disfigured the clerestory win- 
dows, we may mention together, as the only instances of anything like 
improvement in the condition of this most unfortunate of temples. 

The tower now contains a peal of bells, said to have been brought hither 
from the forsaken cathedral at Oseney ; whether S. Frideswide's was 
originally without bells, or had, like so many of our great churches, 
a detached campanile,* we have no means of ascertaining. Towers to 
the west front, unless a single one, are hardly to be thought of in so 
small a building. 

It is now hardly necessary to go about to prove that the spire was 
not added by Cardinal Wolsey, which was the pious belief of anti- 
quaries of the last century; on the contrary, there can be little 
doubt that it is one of the earliest fully developed spires in England. 
It is, as is well known, low and massive, with only one row of lights. 
Viewed in elevation, when all towers and spires show worst, it is de- 
cidedly clumsy ; but a diagonal view reveals its beauties : from the 
broad walk its effect is excellent, most solemn and church-like, and 
very far from being devoid of grace. The upper part was rebuilt 
some years ago, but the original termination is preserved in one of the 
adjoining gardens. 

Of much the same date are three arches between the Dean's chapel 
and the north choir-aisle : they are well moulded, but singularly obtuse, 
if not actually four-centred. The pillars are clustered, but with no great 
boldness, almost seeming as if they had been cut out of the Romanesque 
piers. The vaulting of this chapel and of some parts of the nave- 
aisles seems to be contemporary. A mutilated window at the east end 
of the same chapel exhibits a probably unique example of the four- 
.centred arch employed as the containing arch over what seems most likely 
to have been a triple lancet. 

The church has very little work of the Geometrical period. The east 
window has intersecting mullions with foliations : a good design, but 
ill-managed, as the window is only of three lights, whereas the space re- 
quired at least five. The west window is somewhat similar, of five 
lights, but with the cusping destroyed. It seems to have been built 
up again at the destruction of the west front, as well as a Romanesque 
string below it. 

Later in the fourteenth century Lady Montacute rebuilt much of 
the northern chapel, and appears to have erected the wall a little more 
to the north than before, as it now stretches somewhat beyond the line of 
the transept. This chapel is perhaps the most truly beautiful portion 

* In the accounts of Wolsey's buildings given in Gntch*8 " Collectanea Curiosa" (1. 204 et 
seqq.) is an item "for making scaffolds for the taking down of the old stepull.*' Another is 
*' for carriage of earth and rubble from the fayre gate and the new stepull." This can hardly 
mean anything but the gateway.tower, although we believe that a tower stood at the east end 
of the hall until the erection of the present staircase. 
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of the cathedral, and in the best state, the only great disfigurements 
being the east window, which has been reduced to intersecting moniaLs, 
and the hideous monument of Bishop Fell in the most western arch ; 
the other arches have ancient tombs beneath, S. Frideswide*s shrine 
being in the eastern one. The vaulting is admirably simple and 
elegant, and the four northern windows retain their flowing tracery, 
which is very elaborate, though not altogether satisfactory to a critical 
eye. Externally however, this and the adjoining chapel, beautiful in 
themselves, do not improve the cathedral ; to which, whatever may have 
been their original design, they are now mere excrescences. Their sepa- 
rate high gables look thoroughly parochial ; Lady Montacute's indeed 
looks just like the chancel of a parish- church built up incongruously 
against the transept. Internally however, wherever the disfigurements 
of the choir allow the eye to wander unimpeded amid the pillars and 
arches branching away in so many directions, the vastest churches can 
scarcely give more thoroughly the idea of infinity. 

Of the same date is the very rich jamb of the east window of the 
south aisle, and a curious bit of vaulting above it. The tracery is 
destroyed. One of the chapels attached to the south transept has a 
very remarkable Flowing window, with an elaborate variety of the 
reticulated form in its tracery, but chiefly remarkable for commencing 
considerably below the spring of the arch. The eflect is far from 
pleasing. Perhaps it would have been better had the notion been 
carried out more completely, and the whole window filled with tracery 
as at Dorchester. 

We now come to the alterations eflected in the fabric by Cardinal 
Wolsey, or according to others by Bishop King, the last abbat of 
Oseney, and first bishop of Oxford. There has been some doubt as 
to the Cardinal*s designs with regard to the present cathedral ; some 
asserting that the demolition of the western part of the nave was only 
the prelude to a more thorough destruction, and that only the choir 
and chapels were to be left, with the transepts as an ante-chapel, like 
New College, and Magdalen, or more accurately like the present 
state of Merton.* This was to serve as a private oratory, while a 
more vast and magnificent pile was to be erected as the collegiate- 
church. That he laid the foundations of such a church is certain, as 
till of late years they are said to have been visible, but that he intended 
to destroy the whole of the nave seems to rest on no certain founda- 
tion. Supposing the priory-church reduced to a mere private oratory 
— the grandeur of a plan which could employ such a church for such 
a purpose is unspeakable — ^it is clear that the remains of the nave 
would form a more majestic ante-chapel than the transept alone ; and 
further, the roofs afford evidence to the contrary. The evidence^ in 
favour of the choir-roof being the work of the Cardinal is far more 

* The ante-chapels of these colleges are properly naves with aisles of two bays only: at 
MertoD, the ante-chapel is the transept of the intended cruciform church, of which the nave 
was never built. 

t The accounts preserved by the late Mr. Gutch seem conclusive on this head :—" Payments 
made for the making, framing, and kerving of the new vault of the roof of the quere within 
the foresaid college." But what is to be made of the following item ? " Payments there for 
the making, carving, framing, and g^nishing the vault of the roof of the new church of the 
said college." Unless this be merely an inaccurate repetition of the former, it would almost 
seem as if the Cardinal's church were actuaUy built, though it is commonly sud that its walls 
were only raised a few feet. 
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conclusive than that for the theory which would attribute it to Bishop 
King ; and the whole roofs seem part of one design. They are aU 
lowered, evidently at once, and it were absurd to suppose the Cardinal 
would add so elaborate a structure as the nave-roof to a building 
which he intended to demolish. 

The roof over the choir is vaulted in stone, and is probably one of 
the most complicated examples of groining without fan-tracery. The 
multiplicity of ribs with the bosses and pendents are gorgeous, but 
not quite satisfactory, and the air is to a certain extent that of a 
wooden construction imitated in stone. It has indeed a great affinity to 
the splendid wooden roof of the Hall. The arches are very obtuse, as are 
consequently the clerestory windows, which form part of the design, but 
are]merely cut through the Romanesque walls. The vaulting of the tran- 
sept was never completed; two windows have been inserted, and the space 
over them marked out for vaulting, which would have been of a much 
purer, though probably less magnificent, character than that of the 
choir. The nave is covered by an elaborate low-pitched timber roof; 
the paneling is richly decorated, and the arches under the tie-beams 
are circular, evidently to adapt them to the shape of the lantern- 
arches. The Cardinal appears also to have executed the very singular 
stone screens which divide the transepts from the eastern chapels ; 
the capitals are cut away, and the arches continued below, so as to 
form a complete circle. 

We now come to the present estate of the cathedral, which is more 
deplorable than can be imagined. It is really wonderful that the 
cathedral of an English Diocese, and the chapel of one of our greatest 
colleges, should remain in a condition which would disgrace the meanest 
hamlet. In the first place, it will hardly be credited by those whose 
eyes have not witnessed the sacrilege, that a portion of the church is 
actually desecrated. In so vast a college the hire of a single room 
cannot be dispensed with, but the House of God must be defiled ; a 
bay of the south transept and one of the adjoining chapels are blocked 
off to form a residence for the verger. On this subject we can hardly 
trust ourselves to speak. Where are our hopes of reform, when such 
an example is set by the guardians of what should be a model-church 
for England ? 

The fittings up of the choir are of the most wretched and irreverent 
description. The stalls are of seventeenth-century work, and by no 
means a favourable specimen : those of the Dean and Canons are 
marked by canopies. The mean, petty spirit of modem secularity 
manifests itself in such trifles as denying the Minor Canons the orna- 
ment or convenience of cushions, which are allowed not only to the 
Canons but to those Masters who have not to undergo the degradation 
— for so we suppose it is here considered — of conducting God*s 
worship in His sanctuary. The episcopal throne is meanness itself, 
and can hardly be jdistinguished vnthout a most diligent search : on the 
Prayer-books nearest to it, and nowhere else, are inscribed the words 
'' Christ-church chapel,'' as if to warn the Bishop off the forbidden 
ground. Nearly the whole area of the choir between the stalls is filled 
with benches looking west, and in which kneeling is all but impossible. 
These are occupied by the overgrown mass of undergraduates, and at 
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the " Canons' Prayers " partly by the choristers— a goodly lesson of 
reverence for the Church's chosen children. Further, that not an 
inch of available space may be lost, an arch on each side is blocked up 
by a gallery, which at surplice-prayers, when the students and com- 
moners attend, is filled by the choir thus displaced. Finally, behind 
the stalls are some darksome dens, occupied by women, which greatly 
encumber the choir-aisles. The screen is a cumbrous piece of work, 
contemporary with the stalls, but of better character : it supports of 
course a vast and unsightly organ. 

The miserable appearance which is thus produced in this really 
noble chancel is almost indescribable. The whole seems so narrowed 
and confined ; one feels pent in without the least scope for ones ener- 
gies. The sacrarium, though well-marked in the construction, is quite 
lost sight of; a very insufficient space is railed off, and the steps and 
rails are eagerly seized upon as available space. Of the service per- 
formed within the degraded choir we can only trust ourselves to say, 
that it is the most slovenly and irreverent that we have ever witnessed 
in any English cathedral. 

The original stalls placed by the Cardinal in the choir remain in the 
Latin chapel ; they are very good and deserving of an attentive study. 
A table stands at the east end of this chapel, which is used on certain 
occasions for the Latin prayers of the students. 

The nave is used for the University sermons, which are delivered in 
the cathedral whenever the turn of preaching devolves upon a Capitular 
Member. Its arrangements afford in one respect a valuable hint, as 
the greater proportion of the seats, those of the masters and scholars, 
are not fixed, but only placed there for the time of sermon, and 
removed afterwards. The greater part of the area of the nave is thus left 
free and unincumbered, in remarkable contrast to the arrangements of 
the choir. The seats for the Vice-Chancellor and Doctors alone are 
fixed, being placed longitudinally on the north side, opposite the pulpit. 
Considering their peculiar use, there is less objection than there else- 
where would be to the introduction into the nave of this purely choral 
arrangement. It seems manifestly superior to the custom prevailing at 
Ely under somewhat similar circumstances, of the dignitaries sitting 
beneath the rood-loft looking west. The pulpit itself is a magnificent 
example of the barbaric richness of the' early part of the seventeenth 
century ; its canopy is crowned with the pelican. 

The insufficiency of room for the congregation at the sermons is a 
crying and a growing evil; and if the custom of preaching in the 
cathedral is to be continued, as is on many grounds plainly desirable, 
it is surely an imperative duty on its governors, for this reason alone, 
to restore the church to its fair proportions, and for the dwelling-place 
of man to intrude no longer upon the consecrated ground. A more 
noble work, one more glorious for the Bishop, the Chapter, and the 
University, cannot be conceived than the undesecrating the church, 
rebuilding the destroyed portion of the nave, and breaking in upon 
the dull uniformity of the great quadrangle by a rich and soaring 
western front, worthy of the cathedral and of Oxford. 

The cathedral is rich in tombs both of ancient and modern date. 
The arches between the Dean's and the Latin chapels contain a noble 
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series. In the easternmost bay is the famous slirme of S. Frideswide, 
a splendid piece of late work, with an upper story of wood, approached 
by a staircase. On the tomb itself are the matrices of two brasses, 
commonly said to have represented the parents of the Saint, but of 
course, as in so many other instances, laid down long after their time. 
The tombs of Lady Montacute, of Bishop King, and one said to be 
that of Prior Guimond, are all well worthy of examination. The modern 
monuments are some of them interesting, as commemorating* distin- 
guished men, but are all of the most detestable character when viewed 
either with an sesthetical or a religious eye. The walls and pillars are 
ruthlessly cut away to receive the hideous tablets and fulsome epitaphs 
qf Bishops, Canons, and Students, with the " usual allotment of virtues" 
possessed by such dignitaries in the eighteenth century, but whose 
light appears to have been so far hid that, without this posthumous 
glorification, many of them would probably have been forgotten. The 
only one which deserves mention as a work of art is that monument 
of prostituted genius, the effigy of Dean Jackson, in the north tran- 
sept. The sitting figure with its back to the altar, the academical 
instead of the priestly garb, are indeed symbolical of a place where 
learning has triumphed over religion, and the Bishop is overshadowed 
by the scholars. 

The church contains a great deal of stained glass : fragments here 
and there are of ancient date and excellent character ; but a large pro- 
portion is excessively poor work of the seventeenth century. From this 
censure we must except the glass in the small Romanesque window over 
Bishop King's tomb, although of the same date. It contains a very 
spirited figure of that Prelate, with the ruins of his cathedral of 
Oseney, as they then appeared, in the back-sround. The east window 
is remarkable as being one of the worst pieces of glass we ever saw, 
presented by Peter Birch, D.D., Minor Canon of the cathedral, and 
afterwards Prebendary of S. Peter's, Westminster, about the beginning 
of the last century. It represents the Finding of Moses, with a dog 
however as the most pifominent figure. Above are the heads of the 
Cardinal and his destroyer in amicable juxta-position. 

We will now briefly allude to the other conventual buildings. First 
and foremost is, of course, the glorious chapter-house. In its present 
degraded state, divided by a blank wall, and desecrated to the purposes 
of a dining-room, its proportions are of course lost, but the hand of 
its faithless guardians has not yet obliterated the sweep of its noble 
vaulting ; and the elegance of its lancets, its slim shafts, its elaborate 
capitals and mouldings, still remain. More perfect examples of the 
details of the pure First-Pointed style hardly exist, and they are accompa- 
nied by some singular peculiarities, as transoms supported by four-centred 
arches, palpably of the original work. In the west wall of the chap- 
ter-house is a splendid Komanesque doorway, commonly said to have 
been removed from the west front of the church. There are certainly 
marks which seem to show that it is not at present in its original place ; 

* We may mention Bishops Beri^etey, Tanner, and Lloyd, Burton, Fococke, and many other 
worthies. 

VOL. VII. I 
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yet two elliptical Romanesque windows, one on each side, point the 
other way, as they can hardly have been removed. 

The cloister is Third -Pointed work of ascertained date in the fifteenth 
century, and what is remarkable, there can be little doubt but that the 
western aisle of the south transept was taken into it, the arcade 
remaining blocked up. Whether this was in any sense an act of dese- 
cration, — in any case it would be in its mildest form, — or whether the 
cloister is not rather part of the church, as much as a porch, sacristy, 
or chapter-house, might be a profitable subject for examination. It 
should not be forgotten that a western aisle would hardly contain altars. 
The cloister is, as was above stated, imperfect : only the east side and 
part of the south remain, the remains of the northern part being 
blocked up and converted into a muniment-room. The architecture 
presents several remarkable resemblances in detail to the clerestory of 
the choir, which we must therefore conclude was imitated from it, as 
the cloister is undoubtedly the earlier erection. It is roofed with an elabo- 
rate stone-vaulting, which abruptly terminates just south of the doorway 
of the chapter-house, being destroyed or left unfinished, according as 
that is supposed to be original or removed from the church. Its height, 
which reaches some way above the key-stone, would have interfered 
with it in either case. What may be the roofing of the part used as 
the muniment-room, which would throw some light upon the whole 
question, we have had no means of ascertaining. The external effect 
of the cloister is very much injured by the addition of a later story 
of poor character. 

The old refectory was for some time used as a lecture-room, but has 
since been barbarously cut up into chambers. It is a tall embattled 
structure with a low roof; its large Third-Pointed windows rising like 
a clerestory above the cloister. On the other side they are gone, and 
their place supplied by ranges of windows in debased imitation of 
Debased Gothic. The beautiful oriel, which appears to have served 
also as a pulpit, remains, but blocked up. An engraving of this side 
in its old state is given in Skelton, and an original drawing is preserved 
in the chapter-house. It must have been a noble structure, infinitely 
surpassing the present more stately hall in real beauty. The oriel 
especially appears of most graceful elegance. 

We have thus pointed out the most remarkable features of this most 
interesting, though despised and desecrated church : a detailed descrip- 
tion we have not attempted, as it hardly comes within our province, and 
would require a volume rather than an occasional paper. A thoroughly 
good and complete account, historical and descriptive, of Oxford ca- 
thedral yet remains to be written, and is a great desideratum in eccle- 
siological literature. Few monographs would be of more value and 
interest. 

The restoration of this church, should its guardians ever awake to a 
sense of its beauty and its degradation, would be a work of great diffi- 
culty. The two present uses of the cathedral are clearly inconsistent : 
the members of the overgrown college cannot be accommodated in the 
choir with even common reverence and decency ; if more room were 
provided by extending the stalls to a sufficient distance westward, the 
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already insufficient space for the audience in the nave would be reduced 
almost to nothing ; while to unite the two, and preach the Sermon in 
the choir, would be manifestly against ritual propriety. An University 
Sermon, unconnected with any worship, is the least liturgical of any, 
though a valuable relic of the independence of preaching. If S. 
Frideswide's is to perform with decency any one of its functions as 
cathedral, college-chapel, and University-church, a sweeping reform 
cannot be avoided. The nave must, at whatever cost, at whatever 
sacrifice, be restored to its proper dimensions, and the teachers of 
Theology no longer dwell on the ruins of the church they should 
protect. If the whole body of the College must be accommodated in 
the cathedral, that body must, at whatever sacrifice of collegiate splen- 
dour, be reduced to the members of the Foundation. But better 
than all would be the separation of the two incongruous elements* 
Let the present cathedral remain simply the chapel of the college, 
and let the diocese be either furnished with a new church and a new 
chapter in Oxford, or return to its ancient seat at Dorchester. 

This scheme may appear chimerical ; but there is hardly a greater 
individual scandal in the English Church than the present condition of 
Oxford cathedral. The disfigurement of its architectural beauties ia 
but a small matter in the balance.. 



MASKELL ON THE ANCIENT SERVICE-BOOKS OF THE 

ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

ITie Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England according to the uses of 
Sarum, Bangor, York, and Hereford, and the Modem Roman Liturgy^ 
arranged in pctrallel columns. By the Rev. William Maseell, M. A. 
Second edition. 1846. Pp. clxi. and 237. 

Monumenta RitnaUa Ecclesia AnglieawB, or Occassional Offices of the 
Church of England according to the ancient use of Salfsburg, the 
Prymer in English, and other Prayers and Forms unth Dissertations 
and Notes. By the Rev. William Maskell, M.A. In 2 volumes. 
1846. Pp. ccxcviii. and 232; Ix. and 356. 

We have had these books on our table from the very moment of their 
publication, and take shame to ourselves that we have allowed five 
months to pass without noticing them. We can assure our readers 
that, however this may imply neglect on our4)art, it proceeds from no 
undue appreciation of their value. To plead other engagements would 
be idle, and we may at once frankly confess that the greatness of the 
subject, and its many obscurities to those like ourselves — unaccustomed 
familiarly to use the Service-books, from which the more elementary 
knowledge of it can alone be gathered — made us shrink, not from the 
study of them^ but from the design of reviewing them. 
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The consciousness of being learners does but ill accord with the in- 
fallibility that seems usually to fasten itself on the editorial pen and 
influence the whole conduct of the writer ; and it is only in this more 
humble guise, that we venture to lay down views often better treated 
of before, and to produce to our readers some sample of these most 
excellent volumes. 

There has been no portion of the Catholic movement which has 
been of greater importance than the liturgical. We doubt not that to 
it, in some shape or other, most of us may trace back those views 
of truth which we now hold as of primary importance. To the 
Prayer-book we have all been taught to look as the depository of 
Church- teaching, and to its doctrines breaking forth or expanding them- 
selves to the mind, or to some consequence from them, such, e. ^., as 
the recognition of the Orders of other branches of the Church Catholic, 
or to the comments upon it which call in ancient English and foreign 
Service-books to explain its difficulties, we may trace perhaps our first 
impressions that religion and truth are not confined to this age, or to 
pur own island, — ^impressions that have ripened into that more ample 
view of the Church Catholic which we now hold. Or if we have 
derived our opinions from others whose authority we reverence, doubt- 
less the same course has been pursued by them. 

The importance of authorized forms of worship, and the danger of 
their abandonment, is one of the most patent truths on the face of 
Church history since the Reformation. The retention of a Liturgy 
can quicken a dead age, and raise up, from those who have used it 
with careless formality, successive generations of increasing warmth 
and energizing devotion. Religionists, who have forfeited this heritage 
—through lack of provision for placing the ancient Creeds and Prayers, 
and, above all, the Psalms of the Church constantly before their 
eyes, have suffered their faith to die, and their good dispositions 
evaporate, in a combination of systematized heresy, until almost all 
trace of Christianity has left them. This contrast, however some 
may question the exact shades with which we have drawn it, is 
generally recognized in the main : and we have only to contrast our 
own late revival with the history of the English Presbyterians, or 
with the condition of our colonists in New England, or the Pro- 
testants of Switzerland, to see that the ever- springing life of the 
Catholic Church abides with us, and works as yet through her own 
cherished means. 

Within our own generation, perhaps, the first and most important 
recognition of this use and value of the Prayer-book was contained in 
the Christian Year ; and approaching as we now do the term of twenty 
years from its publication, in which progress has been made to an 
extent that may well amaze us, it is matter for wonder, as well as 
deep respect for the matured and forward views of the revered 
author, to recognize, as we still use its pages from week to week, the 
extent and completeness with which the doctrines of the Church 
are exhibited. Doubtless, its calm and uncontroversial spirit will 
comfort those who, scores of years hence, may live under very different 
circumstances from those against which we are now struggling. But 
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this is not the aspect in which we would now view it, though it is the 
one we are sure in which the author would most gladly have it re- 
garded. We are now concerned mainly with its importance in helping 
forward the recognition of Catholic Truth by developing the Prayer- 
book. Mr. Palmer's Origines Liturgiae opens again a new cycle, and 
leads us at once to the history of Christian worship, the originals of our 
services, and the principal foreign works on the subject. That it is now 
a standard work proves more than any assertions of ours in its favour, 
and this is not the place for any criticisms on its plan or execution. 

Last in the series we have the books before us, betraying, as is meet, 
more definite views, and giving more certain knowledge as time ripens 
the study. Many other causes no doubt have co-operated with the one 
we have just indicated, and prepared the way for that movement which 
will work wonders in ours and our children's days ; because they, minor 
agents we consider them, apply more directly to the judgment or the 
taste, this, to the devotional feelings. The free and fair view of mediaeval 
history, which even infidels have helped to develope, the dawning ap- 
preciation of the motives of the great Saints who struggled with the 
world for the independence and consolidation of the Church, no less 
than its extension, and that regard for Christian art, the more ad^ 
vanced stages of which it is our lot to aid in advancing. All these 
have helped to carry forward that deep movement, which expanding 
itself far beyond the subjects we have noticed, and acting with the 
greater strength through its real but unobserved comprehensiveness, 
and the variety of partial efiects it has produced on minds even the 
most hostile to its real tendencies, has seized on the educated mind of 
England, and bids fair, if time and peace be granted it, to work vast 
alterations in our own Church, and re-unite the scattered members of 
Christendom. But without leaning more than is fitting on our imagi- 
nation or our hopes, there is, we doubt not, a candle lighted among us, 
which, by God*s blessing, will never be extinguished; whose rays must 
shine beyond our own pale, simply because our language and the 
opportunities of study extend beyond it, and must, under any circum- 
stances, guide to the truth multitudes whose previous deplorable state, 
and the strange and perhaps altogether new ways in which its light 
may be granted to them, will only add value to the revival. 

Our present concern however is not so much with the more elemen- 
tary benefits of the study and use of Christian formularies, as with the 
more advanced results, corresponding to that point to which Mr. 
Maskell has carried the science. That we cannot altogether confine our- 
selves to the latter, is not strange : for the schisms of the last three 
hundred years, and the tendency of these studies to heal them, are 
subjects of such engrossing interest, that we cannot but expatiate on 
them, and the greater our sense of the evils the Church has sufiered 
and is still labouring under, the more we must long for restoration. 
Schism indeed forces itself before our eyes and will not be hid ; under 
its influence the wilfulness of man permits no view of Christian 
beauty or devotion to remain uncontaminated, and perpetually holds 
up our difierences like a Gorgon shield to petrify our warmer energies, 
and degrades ecclesiastical, even below secular history, in the eye of 
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the world, in that its strifes are not less frequent, and far more bitter. 
Both in the Church and the world we seem doomed to a perpetual 
conflict : of truth and heresy in the Church ; while in the world there 
have been few periods of perfect peace, and few countries where dis- 
sension has not raged ; so that the mind at last from association 
expects to see every vision of peace accompanied by its counterpart pf 
discord. The world is not content with Jerusalem without Babylon, 
and Virgil's glorious description of Italy seems naturally to call up as 
its companion Lucan's pathetic lamentation over the ravages of the 
civil wars. 

But to return to our more immediate subject, the value of 
the history and details of the Liturgy as conducing to a proper 
appreciation of doctrine, and ecclesiastical law. It rests with us 
in the contest between Catholicism and Protestantism to show that 
the former is our system, the latter exceptional ; or rather, taking for 
granted that Catholicism is the established principle of our Church, 
we have to work out its details, and extend it to its utmost limits, 
and to show that the alterations made in our services were either 
necessary corrections or impertinent interpolations. It is strange that 
we, having such important consequences dependent on the study of 
our Liturgical antiquities, should have been so tardy in pursuing it, 
since to us the clearing up of our own position, and the wholesome in- 
struction of our people are the ends it will subserve; and that the great 
scholars of France and Italy should have led the way in bringing to 
light so many curious monuments of the past, and should have made 
what was once shrouded in mystery open to the learned, nay more, 
have explained and translated it in the vulgar tongue.* It is ours how- 
ever to profit by the change and to follow in their track, to develope 
not merely the coincidences between our ritual and those it replaced, 
but the continuityof them, and the common principles which guide Divine 
worship, and are recognized by us as well as by the mediaeval Church. 
It is our safety as well as our duty to realize these connections unmis- 
takably, in order that on the one hand we may make our doctrines 
and practices agree as much as possible with those of other portions of 

* Great is the change certainly from the time when Paris de Grassis required of the Pope that 
the Archbishop who had printed the papal ceremonies should be burned vdth his book, to these 
times when the Missal for the Laity and the "Ann^e Liturgique " open the stores of ecclesiastical 
mystery and symbolism, in the vernacular, to the devotion of the people. The fears of the master 
of the ceremonies of three centuries back are now laid aside, and it is seen that the mysteries of 
the faith are not rendered vile by being laid open to the Christian world. It is enough that the 
principle is unequivocally conceded to insure its being carried further, and the shorter forms of 
prayer in the vernacular which are already commenced among the Romanists must be extended. 
We earnestly hope that while there is yet time, proper attention will be given to their composition, 
for we have been told that they are drawn up without due attention to antiquity, and are of a very 
inferior character. The due relations of the services, in a dead langruage and in the vernacular, are 
a subject of the most momentous interest to both Churches j— to them, for fear that their invaluable 
ancient forms should one day be swamped by a popular movement in favour of inferior modem 
ones ;— to us, lest the mutability of a modem language should corrupt what we have saved: — a 
circumstance which has already produced some effect, and which must be greater among bar- 
barous nations whose language is only now taking a fixed form through the works written 
by missionaries. Here also there is additional danger on the score of mistranslation, and of 
modifying the meaning of the prayer-book, and even of introducing heretical statements, as Mr. 
Maskell remarks. The true principle seems to be that the sacred mysteries should be written 
in an immutable dead language, in which they may reasonably be celebrated by the learned, 
and in places of religious instruction where all the worshippers are familiar with the language j 
while, for other congregations, vernacular services translated from time to time and corrected 
as language changes, should be provided. 
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the Catholic world, and on the other, show to the rest of Christendom 
what our system really is, and disabuse others of the inveterate prejudices 
they have imbibed concerning us. If we wish to make it clear, for 
instance, that the venerable words the Church has used to define its faith 
are still our heritage, we cannot do it better than by exhibiting the same 
formularies and prayers, which we use still, altered only from Latin into 
English : — in whidi the sense of the original, with all the collateral ideas 
connected with it, must undoubtedly have been handed down by the 
translators ; a sense not unmistakable, and which does not commend 
itself to us immediately, with the precise meaning of ecclesiastical Latin, 
but which is provable with a clearness of evidence that must convince 
and captivate any candid mind seeking for the meaning in the records of 
the past, and not in the fancies which modern views may foist on the 
present text of the Prayer-book. And now, thanks to Mr. Maskell and his 
predecessors in these labours, this meaning must certainly be presented 
to the notice of the present and future generations of the younger 
clergy; and henceforth we shall not only be free from the errors 
which have obscured the teaching of their predecessors, and prevented 
them from setting the Church duly before their congregations, but we 
shall also see more clearly the duty of construing the changes of the 
Reformation in the most limited manner, and the retrograde steps since 
to their fullest extent, thus bringing more clearly out, as we observed 
before, the distinction between the Catholic system which we have, and 
the Protestant alterations which were inserted in it, or have been forced on 
us by external violence. Such a mode of construing the modifications 
of our Church-law is the same as is applied to the daily alterations of the 
common and statute law. And when once the existence of a system is 
assumed, and the changes are considered as partial and independent one 
of another, and as themselves based or declared to be based on the original 
principles of the system, such a mode of reasoning as that which we have 
alluded to commends itself to our judgment on general principles, and is 
the only one which wise and cautious legislators could have anticipated 
as the test of their changes. Of how much more importance then is it, 
that such a test should be applied to what concerns the faith once 
delivered to the Saints than to the merely positive and transient matters 
of human legislation. 

Now certainly the best means of promoting a comparison, extending 
from general views down to the very words of our present Service- 
books, with the originals, is the republication of large portions, or the 
whole of the latter. We take it to be a disgrace to the ecclesiastical 
literature of England, that the Sarum Missal and Breviary at least 
have not been republished. But we hope that our author's unrivalled 
collection* may yet afford the means of presenting us with these books 

* The authorities of the British Museum, in a paper printed last year by Parliament, on the 
deficiencies of their library, noticed Mr. Maskell's collection of Ritual books, as not only far 
superior to theirs, but to any other, and as collected within a very few years. For ourselves we 
can witness to the extreme cUlliculty of obtaining the ancient Anglican Ritual books, during 
the last few years, and to the price of the few that have been for sale having far exceeded our 
more limited resources. Mr. Maskell's notes also display an array of learning and authorities 
among the foreign writers on this branch of divinity, which has much surprised us. If we had 
looked with some satisfaction on the possession of a copy of the works of Thomasius, or any 
other of the rarer class of writers, procured lately after some trouble and inquiry, we find the 
same in his possession, and doing good service in his notes. 
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in a more complete form than any one else could attempt. To such a 
publication we earnestly hope that the books before us are a preliminary. 
The " Ancient Liturgy *' is in many respects almost a new book in 
this edition, the preface being of nearly double the extent, and the text 
occupying more than twice the space that it did in the former. The 
most prominent addition is the collation, in the notes to this latter 
portion, of some ancient English Missals and Pontificals, and the intro- 
duction of matter, both from a great variety of foreign sources, and 
from various English books, dealing more or less with the ancient 
ecclesiastical condition of our country ; by means of which the eight 
pages of notes printed at the end of the first edition, are expanded 
into a running commentary of the highest value on the text which 
forms the basis of the volume. With respect to these however, we 
had best give the author's words. 

" With regard to the few notes which were added at the end of the first 
edition of this work, I then said that they could not even pretend to being a 
shadow of a commentary on the text. In preparing the present edition I 

Eurposed to be much more full in my remarks than I have now been ; but 
avmg commenced on a very extended plan changed my intentions after some 
progress had been made. It is not requisite for me to enter into the reasons 
by which I was influenced. I shall be satisfied if the additions are not 
thought too numerous and yet enough, both to supply, in some degree, the 
want of the many volumes which bear upon this subject, and to excite a 
desire to promote the study of it in those who have time and opportunities to 
do so." 

The preface has been .divided into chapters, and thus rendered more 
definite. A short heading to each, and care to confine one subject to 
each, would have been an additional step to perspicuity. After a dis- 
sertation on the meaning of the word " Use," and an explanation of 
the object of the work, which was to compare only the Liturgy, — or that 
portion of the ecclesiastical service of each Church, which is invariable 
from day to day, — he launches into the history of the ancient Liturgies, 
which occupies his second chapter, into which we will not follow him. 
Our readers know what an interesting branch of philosophic reasoning 
are the investigations on this head, which have placed the Canon of 
the Mass in the first place after the Bible and the Creed among the docu- 
ments of Christianity. In the third chapter he more particularly vindi- 
cates its antiquity ; we give his words, after stating that it is by many 
attributed to S. Peter. 

" To name as the author of the Roman Liturgy any particular Apostle is 
beyond possibility j but the essential rites, which are in all ancient Liturgies, 
are to be found also in the Canon of the Church of Home, in every age up to 
the most early, through which we are able to trace it. We may assert there- 
fore that it springs equally with them from the Apostolic Form, and that it 
has preserved all these essentials with a most jealous care ; while successive 
Bishops have exerted their legitimate power, and added such prayers and 
ceremonies as they thought fit. As Muratori says: — Canoni certe in quo 
tremendi mysterii summa consistit, nihil unquam additum fuit quod vel 
minimum substantiam rei mutet.'' 
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A concise account of it follows, mainlj from Mr. Palmer, strengthened 
by other authorities, and of course care is taken duly to define the 
word Liturgy, and attach to it its proper meaning. Further on is a dis- 
cussion of the British Liturgy which preceded the introduction of the 
Roman by S. Augustine. Strictly in connexion with this, is a short ac- 
count of the Galilean and Mozarabic liturgies, and the relations of the 
Churches of these islands with the East. These we will only indicate, 
remarking by the way, that we understand that Dr. Rock considers 
the Galilean books published by Mabillon to have been Irish, a circum- 
stance which would go far to settle some of these intricate questions. 

Mr. Maskell next throws a new light on the variations of the differ- 
ent diocesan forms of the Liturgy in England previous to the Conquest, 
the many " Uses *' which grew out of them, and the gradual prevalence 
of the Sarum *'Use'* of S. Osmund; until this v\dth the others, four 
at least, which then subsisted, were put aside at the Reformation. 

(7b he continued,) 



ON THE REAL USE OF " LYCHNOSCOPES " FOR 

EXTERNAL CONFESSION. 

( Wlule calling our Readers' attention to this very interesting communication, 
we beg to have it understood that we do not pledge ourselves to the 
theory contained in it,) 

Bsvo££ again proceeding with this subject, we will give a large col- 
lection of examples, which we will divide into five heads : 

1. A Lychnoscope on one side of the chancel. 

2. More than one Lychnoscope on one side of the chancel. 

3. A Lychnoscope on both sides of the chancel. 

4. Lychnoscopes in the nave, or other unusual places. 

5. Lychnoscopes in connexion with Hagioscopes. 

J. Lychnoseopes on one side of the chancel only, 

1. S.James, AsLACKBY, > Lincolnshire ^ ^^ oblong loop, Uocked np, beneath 

2. S. Nicolas, Fulbeck, i ' ( the south-west window of the chancel. 

The former has a wide internal splay. 

3. S. James, Cowley, Oxfordshire. — An oblong loop, about half the width of the 

window above it. 

4. S. Thomas of Canterbury, Elstield, Oxfordshire. — A blocked up aperture 

below the south-west window of the chancel. In the inside it is included within 
tiie window-arch, has a flat cill contrived to serve for a seat, and a book-rest of 
stone on the eastern side. 

5. SS. Mary and Margaret, Spbowbton, Norfolk. — A square opening, blocked up, 

with a western splay only in the inside. On the outside there are the founda- 
tions of a cell about a yard square, which once inclosed it, and abutted on the 
walls of the chancel and south aisle. 
The last two are remarkable instances ; the former being provided with a seat and 
a desk, for the convenience of the person within the chancel ; and the latter with a 
shelter for those who used it from without. 
VOL. Yir. K 
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6. All Saints, Wellingore, Lincolnshire. — At the west end of the south side of 
the chancel, there is a low cinqfoiled aperture, with an ogee hood. Below it,, 
in the inside, there is a stone bench. 

7. Holy Rood, Wood Eaton, Oxfordshire.— In the same situation, a low narrow 
lancet, with very straight splays. 

8. S. Nicolas, Kidlington, Oxfordshire. — On the south side of the chancel-arch 
there is a small Middle-Pointed aperture, with a low seat under it. 

9. S. Laurence, Thornton-Curtis, Lincolnshire. — ^The south-west window of 
the chancel differs from the rest in having its cill brought down nearly to the 
ground, whilst its arch is on the same levd with theirs. Its date is late 
Romanesque. 

10. S. Margaret, East Tilburt, Essex. — Has a window similarly prolonged. 

1 1 . Holy Trinity, Wensley, Yorkshire. — The south-west window of the chancel is 
transomed near the cilL The jamb-shafts are continued below the transom. 

12. S. Andrew, Haconby, Lincolnshire. — ^Thejsouth-west window of the chancel is 
square-headed and transomed. The cill is evidently adapted for a seat 

13. S. Columba, Topcliffb, Yorkshire. — A plain two-light window transomed. 
The lower part is blocked up, but an iron grating still remains outside. 

14. S. Mary, Comberton, Cambridgeshire. — A pretty Middle-Pointed window of 
two cinqfoiled lights, with flowing tracery. The western light is divided mid- 
way by a transom. 

16. S. Mary, Datchet, Berkshire. — On the south-side a square-headed Middle- 
Pointed window of two cinqfoiled lights, with the spandrels pierced and 
foliated. . It is crossed midway by a transom, and the openings below are 
cinqfoiled also. 

16. S. Mary, Addington, Surrey. — A First-Pointed window broken away under- 
neath, and clumsily enlarged. 

17. S. John, Weston. — A shafted First-Pointed light. — An almost unique instance 

of ornament. 

18. S. , Margaret-at-Clyffe, Kent. — A low broad window, with segmental 

head ; Romanesque : now blocked. 

19. S. Nicolas, Kenilworth,^ f In all these cases, a plain oblong 

20. S. John, Bagington, > Warwickshire. < opening has been made under the 

2 1 . S. Mary, AsHOW, J |^ south-west window of the chancel. 

22. S. Nicolas, Ringswould, Kent. — A trefoiled First-Pointed lychnoscope, 
inserted at the north-west of a Romanesque chancel. 

23. SS. Mary and Peter, Ewei^l, Kent. — A square First-Pointed aperture, divided 
by a wide monial into two lights. 

24. S. Andrew, Buckland, Kent. — At the north-west of the chancel is a tall 
niche, splayed very slightly in its eastern jamb, but very much in its western, 
so as to allow a person from without to see the western face of the south pier of 
the chancel-arch. In the upper part of the niche is a trefoiled light, apparently 
divided by a transom from a lower light, now blocked. In the inside, on the 
western jamb, remains the hinge of a wooden shutter. In this church, the 
chancel is much narrower than the nave, but the north walls of both are in a 
line: so that south of the chancel-arch there remains an eastern wall to the 
nave. 

25. S. , Elmstone, Kent. — A Middle- Pointed example. 

2(j. Holy Trinity, Littlebury, Essex. — A transomed lancet. 

27. S. Andrew, Whissendine, Rutland. — A quatrefoiled circle. 

28. All Saints, Carlton Rode, Norfolk. — The cill of the south-western window, of 
the chancel cut down, and splayed away. 

29. S. Michael, Uffington, Lincolnshire. — A late Middle-Pointed trefoiled light : 
the lower part as in the last example. 

30. S. John, Meopham, Kent.-^One light, walled up. 

31. S.Mary, Othery, Somersetshire. — This is the most remarkable lychnoscope 
yet described. The church has a central tower. In the usual place is a plain 
oblong aperture. Through one of the buttresses of the tower, which hides this 
window, is another aperture of the same size. 

32. S. Nicolas, Old Shoreham, Sussex. — A lancet close to the ground, blocked, 
but now re-opened. 
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//. Two Lychnoscopes on the same side of the chancel. 

33. S. Patrick, Patrick-Brompton, Yorkshire. — Here we have two lychnoscopes 
on the south side of the chancel. The first is close to the west end, a simple 
ogeed aperture, splayed equally on both sides within. The second is situated 
east of the priest's door, is rather lower than the other, and has a trefoiled 
head. The string-course, which runs round the chancel within, forms a hood 
to the first. 

34. All Saints, Elton, Huntingdonshire. — Here also there are two close together on 
the south side of the chanceL The western one has an ogeed arch, and above 
it there is a projecting ledge. There is an interval of about eighteen inches 
between this and the eastern one, which is nearly twice the widUi, has a very 
broad equal splay, and retains its stanchions. 

35. S. Mary-le-Wigford, Lincoln. — The chancel was First-Pointed. In the Mid- 
dle-Pointed age, the string-course was slightly cut away to allow of the inser- 
tion of a two-light lychnoscope. This seems not to have been enough : for to 
the west, and only divided from the first lychnoscope by a broad buttress, 
another of Third-Pointed date, and of two lights, was added. 

36. All Saints, Frindsbury, Kent. — Two Tudor windows, apparently lychnoscopes. 

III. A Lychnoscope on each side of the chancel, 

37. S. Andrew, Harlbstonb, Northampton. — On the south a round-headed aper- 
ture, beneath a trefoiled lancet. On the north an oblong aperture beneath an 
ogeed trefoiled lancet, from which it is separated by little more than a transom. 

38. S. Mary, Stston, Lincolnshire. — On the south, an oblong loop under a 
depressed cinqfoiled arch, with an ogee hood. — On the north the same. 

39. S. , Haceby, Lincolnshire. — On the south a low narrow lancet. — On the 

north the same. 

40. S. Andrew, Helpringham, Lincolnshire. — On the south, a lancet, the original 
cill of which was very near the ground, now partly blocked up. — On the north 
the same. 

41. All Saints, Ruskington, Lincolnshire. — On the south, a small acutely-pointed 
lancet, prettily moulded outside, widely splayed within. On the north the 
same. 

It is remarkable that these, and a curious window at the west end of the north 
aisle, are the only ancient windows which have been saved in the wreck of this 
church. 

42. S. Mary, Garsington, Oxfordshire. — The western window on each side of the 
chancel differs only from the rest, which are of two plain lights, in being tran- 
somed, and having the cill carried down much lower. Until lately the lower 
portions were blocked up, but being opened, were found to retain their original 
iron gratings. 

43. S.Mary, Ratdon, Suffolk. — ^These are the prettiest examples we have any- 
where observed. The whole church is of early Middle-Pointed character, and 
the side windows of the chancel are each of two lights. The western one on 
each side is a single lancet, with its arch on a lower level than those of the 
rest. That on the south has a trefoil in the head, and not far from the cill has 
a transom, below which is a trefoiled opening, now blocked up. The jamb- 
mouldings, which are very rich, are continued down to the ciU. Within it is 
widely splayed, and the cill is flat, and apparently intended for a seat. That in 
the north has a pointed trefoil in the head, and is without the flat cill of that 
in the south, the splay of the jambs being continued down to the ground. 

(This example is figured in Brandon's ** Analysis.'') 

44. SS. Peter and Paul, Kirton-in-Lindset, Lincolnshire. — Both sides of the 
chancel are lighted by lancets of the usual proportions, but the western one on 
the south side is very long and narrow. The cill was formerly very low, but the 
lower portion of the window is now blocked up. Opposite to it on the north 
side, there is a low narrow window with a segmental head. The cill is appa- 
rently adapted for a seat. It is now glazed, but there are indications of the 
former existence of shutters. 
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45. All Saints, Hartley, Kent. This example isacuspated lancet window, 7 feet 
8 inches high, divided at 2 feet 10 inches of its height by a transom ; the portion 
above the transom is glazed ; that which is below is unglazed, but defended by 
a stout iron grating, closed on the interior by a shutter with two iron hinges, 
evidently coeval with the window ; the shutter is plaistered over in the interior, 
so that it cannot at present be opened. The interior of the window is not 
arched, but the opening is covered by a lintel, which however may not be 
original. On the opposite or northern side of the church is a square window, 
2 feet 10 inches in height, by 1 foot 8 inches in width, securely walled up ; this 
opening is splayed iiitemally to 4 feet 6 inches, by 3 feet 9 inches, and though 
square externally, has a low segmental arch in the interior. — (Gentleman^ 8 Mag. t 
Nov, 1846.) 

46. S. John, Wenham, Suffolk. — A broad lancet. 

47. S. Andrew, Oakington, Cambridgeshire. — The chancel is First-Pointed: 
under the south-west lancet is a square opening, divided by a monial. Oppo- 
site, on the north side, a similar square opening, without the lancet. 

48. S. Andrew, Ufford, Northamptonshire. 

49. S. Michael, West Deeping, Lincolnshire. 

IV, Lychnoscopes in the nave, and in unustml situations, 

50. SS. Peter and Paul, Cudham , Kent. — Near the west end of the north wall of a 
chapel situate north of the nave, a plain pointed opening three feet from the 
ground. Within, it occupies the lower part only of an obtusely arched recess, 
with a good rear-vault, and broad equal splay. Below it there is a low leaning 
place (?) The aperture was never glazed, but is furnished with a standard and 
stay-bar, and in the inside shows two hinges for a shutter on one side, and 
on the other a socket for a bolt. 

51. S. Michael, Enmore, Somersetshire. — In the south wall of the nave, near the 
chancel -arch, there is a single trefoiled light crossed by a transom. The lower 
part is also trefoiled, and has more splay westward than the upper. 

52. S. Denis, Stanford-in-Vale, Berkshire. — ^There is a low trefoiled lancet in 
the south wall of the nave, next to the chancel-arch. 

53. SS. Peter and Paul, Etthobne, Kent. — Near the east end of the north wall 
of the double nave of this church, there is a small and narrow lancet, and about 
a foot below it a narrow loop of nearly the same dimensions, with a wide inter- 
nal splay. The south wall opposite has been altered. 

54. S. Andrew, Semfringham, Lincolnshire. — A broad circular-headed window, 
with a low flat cill, near the west end of the south wall of the nave. This 
example is Romanesque. 

55. S. Catherine, Preston, Kent. — Two. One, an elegant trefoliated light at the 
south-west of the chancel : the other apparently early Middle- Pointed, north- 
west of a north chantry. 

56. S. Mary, Walmer, Kent. — Two. One, a low square opening at the south- 
west of the First-Pointed chancel, one of early Third-Pointed date, at south- 
east of the nave. 

57* S. Peter, Ropslbt, Lincolnshire. — Here there are three. 1. In the south a!sle 
of the nave near the west end, a very small loop with a wide internal splay. 
2. In the south side of the south chapel, a low single-light window, with the 
lower-part blocked up. 3. In the north side of the chancel a two-light trefoiled 
ogeed window with a transom. 

58. S. Peter's, Bucknell, Oxfordshire. — Here also are three. 1. In the north 
side of the chancel, near the west end, there is a low lancet, square-headed 
internally, below the strii^-course on which the other windows of the chancel 
rest. 2 and 3. On e€u:h side of the nave near the east end, there is a low 
round arch in the wall, with imposts and arch of First-Pointed character; 
within each of these there is a lancet window of unusually wide span. 

59. S. Vincent, Caythorfe, Lincolnshire. — Here also there are three. 1. In the 
south wall of the nave, near the east end, there is a low Third- Pointed window 
of two cinqfoiled lights, with a segmental arch and hood ; — ^and about four feet 
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west of it 2. another single light cinqfoiled. 2, On the north side, one of 
earlier character, with a plain chamfered arch and hood. The set-off which 
surrounds the nave in lieu of a string-course, and on which the other windows 
rest, is interrupted by the last, but not by the other two. 

60. S. Andrew, Tilican stone, Kent. — Here we have two : an oblong loop on the 
north side of the naye, opening into a low recess ; and another, blocked up, on 
the south side. 

61. SS. Mary and Michael, Tbumpington, Cambridgeshire. — On the south side of 
the chancel near the west end there is an oblong ioop^ now blocked up ; and in 
the north wall of the tower there is a recess formed in the thickness of Uie wall, 
entered from the outside by a narrow chamfered archway, with a hood ending in 
notch-heads, and turning westward with an arched yaolt. Within it there is an 
oblong loop, now blocked up, but formerly communicating with the interior of 
the tower. It is traditionally known as the Confessional, and it certainly seems 
well adapted for such a purpose : nor is it very probable that such a chamber 
should have been devised for the purpose of ringing the sancte-bell only. 

V, Lychnoscope on one side of the churchy Hagioscope on the other, 

62i S. , South Carlton, Lincolnshire. — About eighteen inches below the 

south-west window of the chancel, which is a lancet, there is an oblong loop 
blocked up on the outside. Within, it is contained within the window arch, 
and so contrived that the cill forms a seat. Nearly opposite to this there is a 
hagioscope from the original north aisle into the chancel. It has a circular 
bowl for a piscina. 

63. S. Wilfrid, HoNiNGTON, Lincolnshire. — The south-west window of the chancel 
is First- Pointed, two small lancets, with a circle in the- head, and crossed by a 
transom. There is also an irregularly arched opening from the nave into the 
chancel, about four feet from the ground, on the north side of the chancel-arch. 

64. All Saints, Bracebridgb, Lincolnshire. — There is a very wide opening from 
the nave into the chancel, through the south wall of the chancel-arch, and at 
the west end of the south aisle, there is a narrow lancet, and a square aperture 
beneath it, both blocked up. 

65. S. Peter, Thorpb-Salvin, Yorkshire. — The south-west window of the chancel 
is a widely splayed lancet, with a transom. The lower part as usual is blocked 
up. Opposite to this, in the north wall of the chancel, one which is blocked up 
on the outside. 

66. S. Thomas of Canterbury, Greatford, Linoolnahire. — The south-west window 
of the chancel is a pretty little Middle-Pointed one of two trefbiled lights, with 
an ogeed quatrefoil in the head. It has a transom across it near the bottom. 
Within, the whole is under one arch, has a flat cill, forming a broad seat, and a 
slight splay. In the south-east angle of the north transept there is a wide 
opening, slightly splayed eastward, and commanding the above and the priest's 
door. It is square-headed, under a segmental arch, and is divided by a circular 
shaft, with moulded capital and base, into two trefoiled openings, with a trefoil 
in the spandril. Under the western of these there is a beautiful circular piscina, 
with six leaves, round a circular orifice. 

67. S. , Aldwinklb, Northamptonshire. — At the west end of the south aisle 

there is a window of two unfoliated lights, crossed midway by a transom, and 
the lower part though now glazed retains the hooks for the hinges and holes for 
the bolts of the shutters with which it was originally fastened. 

68. All Saints, Floor, Northamptonshire. — The west window of the chancel is of 
three lights, with intersecting monials. It is transomed, and the lower portion 
of each light is obtusely arched. 

69. s. , Templb Balsall, Warwickshire. — In this church (which has no 

distinction of nave and chancel), the central window on the south side is of three 
lights, and is crossed near the cill by a transom. The lower portion of each 
light is blocked up* 

70. S. , Newton, (near Folkingham,) Lincolnshire. — At the west end of the 

exterior wall of the south chapel there are two windows so close together that 
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the strip of Wall wUch separates them is little thicker than a monial, and their 
arches inside are continued down to the ground. The eastern one is of two 
trefoiled lights, but the head is filled with plaister. The western is of two 
trefoiled lights with a trefoiled circle in the head. Its cill is very near the 
ground, and it is crossed by a transom a little above the level of the cill of the 
other. There is also an opening of very rude form from this chapel into the 
chancel, through the back of the piscina in the latter. 

The last three are the only instances we know of, with the exception of S. Germanus,* 
Thurlby, Lincolnshire, of three-light lychnoscopes. 

It will be convenient to draw out a number of facts from the above 
collection of examples, by which we may be able to test the theories 
which have been suggested, and which we will then enumerate. 

1. Lychnoscopes were used in every style of Christian art, from 
early Romanesque to Third- Pointed ; but are most frequent in First- 
Pointed. 

2. They occur in almost every possible situation, but are most usual 
at the south-west angle of the chancel. 

3. They can never incontestably be proved to have been glazed : 
often it can satisfactorily be shown that they were not glazed. 

4. They are never too high from the ground to allow of the shortest 
person looking in from the outside. 

5. They do not invariably point the same way. 

6. There is generally an internal, and seldom an external splay. 

7. They are usually, where large, transomed. 

8. There is seldom any tradition as to their use : where there is, it 
represents them as confessionals. 

9. The lower part is almost universally blocked. 

Five theories have been proposed on the subject : and we believe 
that (after having once confessed ourselves wrong) we are able to set 
this vexata qtuestio at rest for ever. 

The First Theory, — which is the oldest, — asserts lychnoscopes to be 

exterior confessionals. 
The Second, which is Dr. Rock's, makes them openings for lepers 

to assist at mass. 
The Third, which was that put forward by ourselves in the Third 
Edition of our Few Hints on Ecclesiastical Antiquities^ that they 
were used for watching the Pasch-light. 
The Fourth, which is supported by Mr. Paley, in his Maniud of 

Gothic Architecture, that they were offertory-windows. 
The Fifth, which was put forth by a writer in the Ecclesiologist, (vol. 
V. 187,) represents them as symbolical of the Wound in the 
Saviour's Side. 
We say without hesitation that a modification of the first is the true 
theory, and that the fifth may very probably have been, in many cases, 
intended also. 

Before proving this, we will first examine the others. The suppo- 
sition about lepers seems to rest on no solid ground whatever : — it is a 
mere theory : and it is abundantly contradicted by the fact that a great 
many, and perhaps the majority of these windows, are rather turned 
from, than to, the altar. 
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On the third supposition, we shall extract a passage from the Fourth 
Edition of our Few Hints on Ecclesiastical Architecture : 

" In the Third Edition the following account of this singular arrangement 
was given, though further investigations have induced us to think it untena- 
ble.—* The following hint is thrown out as to its real use. During the three 
last nights of Passion Week lights were kept burning in the Holy Sepulchre, 
and at all times in chantries and upon high altars. The window probably 
served for those whose business it was to keep them in, to satisfy themselves 
that all was right : the other windows being too high for the purpose. Hence 
they generally occur on the south side, because the Easter Sepulchre is gene- 
rally found on the north. And they are less common in Perpendicular 
churches because the windows are usually so low as to render them unneces- 
sary. In old parish registers we sometimes find the item * Paid for watching 
the Pasch-light.' It has been observed that traces of shutters may sometimes 
be found inside j and it is probable that this window was opened only on the 
above occasions, because it would materially interfere with the uniformity of 
the chancel windows, and impede the prospect through the hagioscope. The 
above term has been introduced in conformity with this view of the use of 
such an arrangement, no received or satisfactory name having yet been 
assigned to it; though the subject is, of course, open to further investigation.' 

" The opinion stated above appears to be untenable, both from the occur- 
rence of lychnoscopes in positions, and under circumstances, which are irre- 
concilable with the theory, and from the consideration that, although the 
item *for watching the Pasch-light' occurs perhaps not unfrequently, yet 
devotion was seldom at so low an ebb, particularly m the twelfth century, as 
to make such a provision in the fabric of the building necessary." 

The fourth theory is Mr. Paley's, which we shall allow him to state 
in his own words.* 

" I would call them Oflfertory Windows, since that was probably their real 
use. It appears that they originated from an order of recluses or solitarii, 
who had their oratories contiguous to, or adjoining churches, and who, not 
being allowed to communicate with any assembly of men, had these little 
windows constructed ut per fenestram possent ad missus per manus sacerdotum 
oblationes offerre.'\ But the practice was doubtless extended from them to the 
general use of the laity, as very scanty notice can be found of such recluses, 
and a great number of ancient churches, from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
century, have such Oflfertory Windows." 

Now we most willingly allow that this supposition is far more plau- 
sible than either of the preceding : and we will add an argument in 
favour of it : namely that at S. Senan, Sennen, Cornwall, the 
lychnoscope is, or was till lately, used for taking in the tithe milk of 
that parish. But we must proceed to show why the thing is 
impossible. 

1. These few recluses could not, as the author justly observes, have 
been, by themselves, the cause of so general a feature as lychnoscopes. 
But the whole press of the theory turns on a fact which it is not at- 
tempted to prove, namely, that this practice became general among 
the laity. It is most improbable that those who might freely make 
their offerings in the usual place should, for no possible reason except 

* Manual, p. 341. t Martene, I. 3. ix. 7. 
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a silly imitation of those who could not offer in the usual place, devise 
lychnoscopes, and be at the trouble of using them. 

2. These recluses were more usual in France than in England ; but, 
in France, lychnoscopes are unknown. 

3. The theory does not explain many peculiarities : — the pierced 
buttress at S. Mary, Othery, the occurrence of two or three lychnoscopes 
in the same church, and the like. 

4. It does not explain the almost universal blocking up of the lower 
part of the window. If offertory windows became useless, they at all 
events did no harm, and might as well have been left : at least, they 
need not have been filled up with such precise care. All these consi- 
derations make the theory improbable. But, 

5. It is rendered positively impossible by such instances as that in 
the south aisle of S. Peter, Ropsley, where the loop is so small as to 
preclude the possibility of making any offering at all through it : by 
such also as All Saints, Hartley, Kent, where there was an immovable 
grate over the aperture. 

If any proof of the locality of such recluses be found in the existence 
of an oratory outside SS* Mary and Margaret, Sprowston, which might 
answer the theory, we reply that there is a similar building at the 
west end of S. John, Ryhall, where the lychnoscope does not give room 
for making an offertory : and at the north of the tower of SS. Mary 
and Michael, Trumpington, where there is no altar to make it at. 

We have now to state why lychnoscopes were undoubtedly contri- 
vances for hearing at certain times what has been called " the confes- 
sion of all comers." In the first place, the obscure tradition which 
calls them so, when they are called anything at all, if not to be blindly 
followed, is assuredly not altogether to be condemned ; and ought to 
induce every ecclesiologist to examine the subject in this point of view, 
before he tries it by any other theory. In the second, this theory is the 
only one which satisfies and explains every existing example, a thing 
which in itself is almost sufficient to prove it true. An aperture was all 
that was required, which aperture, when not used, must of necessity 
have been closed against the possibility of entrance by animals or men; 
Now, whether this was done by a shutter, or a hasping window, or 
merely by grating, did not matter. And just as in foreign churches we 
meet with two or more confessionals, so it is very natural that there 
should have been two or more in our own, if there were two or more 
ecclesiastics to attend to them. And it was to be expected that in 
some cases the chantry priest should be desirous of having his own 
confessional, which, of course, would be situated in his own part of 
the church. Thus the arrangement of S. Peter, Ropsley, for instance, 
may be easily explained. The priest had his confessional on the north 
side of the chancel ; the chantry priest of the south chapel had his on 
the south side of that chapel ; and the chantry priest of the south 
aisle had his on the south side of that aisle. We are thus also able to 
explain the immense splay in the interior, which generally occurs, and 
the seat and book-rest at S. Thomas of Canterbury, Elsfield, on the 
inside, and the covered cell on the outside of SS. Mary and Margaret, 
Sprowston, to shelter the penitent from the weather. 
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Bat, after all, it may be said, thb is only conjecture ; and though it 
may be equally probable with any other hypothesis, it cannot be con- 
sidered certain. We now therefore will advance a step further. We 
have shown that in many churches there are exterior apertures which 
might conveniently have been used as confessionals, but could not con- 
veniently have been used as anything else: that the whole or the 
lower part of these was almost invariably blocked at a remote date, a 
point which has not received the notice it deserves : and that tradition 
frequently calls these confessionals. 

We proceed to observe that it is certain that there were exterior con- 
/esstonah to some churches, and that they were blocked by Royal order 
and at a remote date. The proof of this, — and the application of the 
fact itself, — that is, the honour of having decisively established the tise 
of lychnoscopes, belongs to an honorary member of our own, Mr. E. J. 
Carlos, in a communication addressed by him to the Gentleman's Mag. 
for October, 1846. The passage quoted by him is contained in a letter 
oi, Bedyll to Cromwell, and is as follows : — ** We think it best that the 
place where these Friars have been wont to hear outward confession of 
all comers at certain times of the year be walled up, and that use to 
be foredone for ever.'* This recommendation applies only to monas- 
terieSy but as the same writer observes, '^ If an irregular practice of 
this kind existed in parochial churches, and there were places requiring 
to be walled up, it would be in the province of the ordinary to direct 
it to be done. It was not within the line of Bedyll's duty to notice 
such places, though the notoriety given to the practice by the visitation 
of the monasteries would necessarily produce a similar order from the 
ordinary to close them where found in parish churches." 

It is hardly possible to imagine a difficulty and a solution fitting in 
more beautifully. For we can not only ask, If lychnoscopes were 
not confessional vrindows, what was their use ? — but, If confessional 
windows were not lychnoscopes, what has become of them ? The fact 
that blocked lychnoscopes do exist, proves that blocked confessionals 
would exist also. But they do not exist, unless they are lychnoscopes. 
This very fact of blocking ought to have excited more attention. 
Why should lychnoscopes have been so carefully blocked ? And the 
very manner in which it was often done, as at All Saints, Hartley, 
Kent, is just the way in which such an order would be obeyed : the 
thing was done anyhow, so it was done effectually. And the great 
crux of ecclesiologists, the buttress-lychnoscope at S. Mary, Othery, is 
easily thus explained. The casual passer-by could scarcely have known 
that a confessional existed in that church, unless this provision had 
been made ; and it was just these casual passers-by, — not the 
parishioners, — for whom the provision was intended. For the object 
of the lychnoscope cannot be considered in any other light than as 
an abuse : a person came and confessed to a priest whom he had never 
seen before, and perhaps would never see again, — and then went on 
his way. 

Before we adduce some other evidence on this subject, we will 
answer two objections which (before the production of the passage 
from Bedyll,) had been urged against the theory. 

VOL. VII. I* 
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The first is, that in ancient illuminations the priest is usually repre- 
sented as sitting on a chair, and the penitent kneeling hefore him. We 
answer, that he is so ; and that such might have been the common 
practice. A great number of churches have no lychnoscopes at all, 
and in those that had, ordinary penitents would naturally confess 
the ordinary way. And it must be remembered that, according to 
Bedyirs account, confessional windows were only used " at certain 
times of the year." We know as a fact, that there were exterior 
confessionals, on which the priest could not sit at a chair with the 
penitent at his feet ; and therefore the argument from ancient illumi- 
nations is worthless. 

It is also said that confession was not made near an altar. This 
is not true ; we have seen illuminations in which it is represented as 
taking place immediately before an altar. At the same time, it is 
to be observed that lychnoscopes are as far from an altar as they 
conveniently can be ; for if in one of the aisles, they would still have 
been, in most cases, near a chantry altar. 

But on the question of their position we must dwell more at 
length. It appears probable that, where a confessional existed at all 
inside a church, it occupied something of a similar position to the 
lychnoscope. In S. Mary Magdalene, Reigate, a church with aisles 
to the choir, at the back of the easternmost stall on the south side, 
(that is, in all probability, the stall of the kebdomadariuSj) is an 
oak pue of about the date of 1500. This pue has a sliding panel 
which opens into the stall, just at the height that the lips of a kneel- 

ing person Would require. At S. , Sundridge, Kent, in the same 

position, are two small trefoiled lights, pierced through the postica of 
the stall. A similar arrangement is seen in a pue now on the south 

side of the nave in S. , Mundham, Norfolk ; but said to have 

come originally from the chancel. 

At S. Mary, Whitchurch, Warwickshire. — In a panel separating two pnes, which 
is thought to have formed part of a screen, there are three narrow openings 
close together, which are covered by a sliding shutter. 

At S. Peter, Raunds, Northamptonshire. — In one of the panels separating the 
south chancel-aisle from the nave, there are two trefoiled openings close 
together. 

At S. Andrew, Aylestone, Leicestershire. — In one of the panels of the rood- 
screen there is a single trefoiled opening. There are several at S. Martin, 
Brasted, Kent ; which however are probably only omamentaL 

In Cambridge S. Michael is an opening, traditionally known as a con- 
fessional, which opens from the chantry behind the sedilia. During 
the repairs at S. Andrew, Chesterton, Cambridgeshire, a small square 
opening was discovered between the sacristy and the chancel ; the in- 
ner side of which was filled with a stone pierced with a quatrefoil : and 
had on its surface a kind of socket, as if it had occasionally been 
stopped by a board placed over it. These things undoubtedly were 
confessionals, and they answer in every respect to lychnoscopes. A 
more curious instance still is the following, at S. Nicolas, West Tan- 
field, Yorkshire. At the east end of the south wall of the nave there is a 
projection like a broad buttress in which there is a low window of two 
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plain loops separated by a monial. This opens into a small chamber 
with a segmental arched vault formed in the thickness of the wall. 
Besides this there is in the north-west comer of the chancel, another 
small chamber, which is entered by a narrow arch from the north chapel. 
It is lighted by three trefoiled apertures on the east side, and two on. 
the south. There b a hagioscope (now blocked up,) opening into this 
chamber from the nave, and it has a lean-to roof Against the north 
wall of the chancel. It is traditionally known as the Confessional. 

If the question be now asked, why lychnoscopes are so rarely found 
in Third-Pointed times, two answers may be given, both of which may 
very probably be true. The friars appear to have, in a considerable 
degree, monopolised this indiscriminate external confession ; and com- 
plaints (no doubt in many cases well founded,) were constantly made 
against them for in this, and in many other ways, interfering with 
parochial order. But though the saintly founders of the two principal 
mendicant orders had established their brotherhoods early in the 
thirteenth century, the Franciscans and Dominicans had, apparently, 
but little influence in England till 1260 or 1270 : — and with their rise, 
began the disuse of lychnoscopes in parish churches. — The other rea- 
son is in a suggestion that in the Third-Pointed age, porch-windows 
became lychnoscopes. This point requires careful examination, before 
anything Hke a decided opinion can be formed on it. At present we 
shall say only that we think it possible. Very curious porch- windows, 
many of them blocked, certainly do occur : and we propose this point 
for the consideration of ecclesiologists. 

The length to which this paper has already run obliges us for the 
present to conclude. But we shall hope to return to the subject, more 
especially as regards its symbolical meaning. 
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A Manual of Oothtc Architecture, By F. A. Palbt, M.A., with 
nearly seventy Illustrations. London : Van Voorst. 1846. pp. 
xii., 304. small 8vo. 

We do not think the title of the work before us sufficiently explicit. 
It is not a Manual of Gothic Architecture generally, but of English 
Church Gothic Architecture, as Mr. Paley shows himself to be aware 
of in his preface, by claiming a place for it among treatises on Eccle- 
siology. Still we cannot allow it to be a Manual of English Eccle- 
siology, as there are several topics of which we should have demanded 
a conspectus in such a treatise, wooden church-flttings, for instance, 
and painted glass, on the former of which the volume before us is 
nearly, and on the latter quite silent. We should be inclined to name 
it an Essay on the Ancient Church Architecture of England. It does 
not, we confess, come up td what we should have expected in such a 
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treatise, but still it contains , as might haTe been anticipated from the 
attention which for several years Mr. Paley has devoted to this sub- 
ject, much interesting information. Its author states in the preface 
that the first part of the work was written and printed a year before 
its publication. 

It is divided into nine chapters, of which one is devoted to windows, 
and another to doorways. The last, on Monumental Brasses, is written 
by Mr. C. R. Manning, and contains a complete treatise on the subject. 
We cannot but wish that its author had prefixed it to his Catalogue 
of Brasses. It would have very greatly enhanced the value of that 
publication. We trust that if the catalogue should reach a second 
edition, our hint will be remembered. 

Mr. Paley has adopted, although he does not refer to his authority, the 
nomenclature which we have recommended and employed in theEeelesiO' 
loffist, with variations, which we think are far from being improve- 
ments, in the names and adjustment of the subdivisions, which indeed 
he converts into primary styles. His styles are, I. Anglo-Romanesque. 
1. Early British or Anglo-Saxon. 2. Ante-Norman, from about 950 
to the Conquest. 3. Norman. 4. Transition, 1170 to 1200. Refer- 
ring the buildings of this age to the Romanesque group we think is 
decidedly a mistake. II. Gothic. 6. First- Pointed, 1200 to 1240. 
6. Late or Florid First-Pointed, 1240 to 1270. 7. Geometrical Mid- 
dle-Pointed. 8. Complete Middle-Pointed. 9. Third-Pointed. 10. 
Florid Third-Pointed. 11. Debased or semi-classic. Our readers will 
perceive Mr. Paley*s inconsistency- in adopting Gothic as the generic 
term of his second group, while employing Pointed to designate its 
subdivisions. The reviewer of Mr. Paley's work in the Archaohgical 
Journal^ for January, 1847, takes this opportunity of upholding Rick- 
man*s nomenclature in preference to the one which we have proposed, 
both as to the subdivision of styles, and the preference of " Pointed " 
over *' Gothic." He has various objections to our scheme. . In the 
first place he asserts that '* the transition from Norman, or what Mr. 
Bloxam calls the semi-Norman style, is unquestionably the FtrsU 
Pointed style" : so do we, as we laid down very strongly in our reply 
to Mr. E. A. Freeman, and it certainly is moreover earlier English 
Architecture than that of Salisbury cathedral. The second objection, 
is the cacophony of such phrases as *' First-Pointed round-headed door- 
ways," &c. We should ask the reviewer if he has ever seen an Early 
English church in Ireland, or a very plain Decorated doorway, or a Per- 
pendicular window bulging out ? " Thirdly, it would be very possible 
to build a thoroughly good Gothic church taken entirely from fine 
ancient examples without a single Pointed arch throughout." We 
demur to the two words whicb we have italicised. But what a childish 
argument this is ! The Pointed arch is the great characteristic of 
'* Gothic " architecture, and though it might be barely possible, though 
no one but the theoretical reviewer ever seriously contemplated per- 
forming so strange a work, to build such a 

Monstruin horrendam informe ingens cui lumen ademptum 
as a Pointed church without a Pointed arch, yet we cannot conceive 
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any one who did not feel the weakness of his own cause, bolster- 
ing it up by so far-fetched an argument. The reviewer however 
pronounces his pointless Gothic church to be *'' fatal to the scheme." 
But the fourth and greatest argument yet rests behind. "Another 
serious objection to the proposed 'new nomenclature' is its vague- 
ness and want of precision; no one can say where the first style 
begins or ends.'' Who can say where 'Early English' does, or 
'Decorated' either? The reviewer then goes on to make some 
remarks which are applicable not to our nomenclature but to Mr, 
Paley's modification of it, and which we therefore leave to him to 
defend, merely remarking that the reviewer is quite mistaken in sup- 
posing that Mr. Paley adopted the new nomenclature to please us. He 
had, as is well known, for some time ceased to be a member of our 
committee, and wrote his book without the least concert with, or 
assistance from us, and till it was published we were totally ignorant 
as to the nomenclature he adopted. However the reviewer then 
continues ; '' Mr. Rickman's divisions may naturally be subdivided into 
early and late in each style :" — so may ours, as we ourselves stated in 
that article (Eccles. March, 1845,) where we first proposed it, and 
have constantly since then carried into practice,* — "and he always 
allowed for the transition from one style to another occupying a consi- 
derable period." So do we, only we must confess that " transitional 
between First and Middle," or " Middle and Third-Pointed," seems 
more clear and self-explanatory, than " transitional between Early 
English and Decorated," or " between Decorated and Perpendicular.'' 
The reviewer then continues : " There is a clearness and simplicity 
about Mr. Hickman's system which renders it peculiarly easy to un- 
derstand and to remember. A learner by his method will be able to 
discriminate the style and age of a building in half the time that he 
would do so by Mr. Paley's or the Ecclestohgisfs** We beg leave to 
contradict the first sentence, and to call for the proof of the second. 
Whatever simplicity Mr. Hickman's nomenclature may possess, is the 
result of its incompleteness, its total want of Catholicity, its unmiti- 
gated nationality. The reviewer then makes some further remarks, 
which we omit, as we do not think that they add much to his argu- 
ment. The consideration which we have just propounded of the 
advantage of a nomenclature which shall not be merely national is 
quite passed over by him. We esteem this one of the strongest points 
of our system, and till we shall find any one to come forward and con- 
trovert it, we shall consider that no adequate attempt at a vindication 
of the old nomenclature has yet been made. 



Christmas and Christmas Caroh. London: Sharpe. 

This is a pretty little book, with an Introduction by Mr, John Fuller 
Russell, a selection of Carols, and several illustrations engraved on 
wood, in a style imitative of Mr. Bums's beautiful " Poems and Pic- 
tures." There is without doubt some advance in these engravings, but 
they are very far from perfect, and often distress one by extreme 

* What d6k§ the reviewer, bj the way, say to " late Early Engliab,*' or " early Early Eovlish i** 
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hardness, and manifest bad drawing ; and the modem designs are not 
of great merit. The first illustration — the Angel of the Nativity 
appearing to the Shepherds — is perhaps the worst : it is the sort of 
design that would have been chosen for an Illustrated Bible some 
twenty years ago. The second plate — the Adoration of the Shepherds 
— is the best in the book after the fifth, which is from that design of 
Steinle, representing the Blessed Virgin Mary with the Holy Child 
sleeping on her lap, and Angels worsHpping and playing on instru- 
ment's. The Adoration of the Magi, by Weigall, does not please us at 
all : it aims at a Spanish effect. The editor ought, we think, to have 
confined the illustrations to one school of Christian painting ; and our 
readers well know that we should have chosen the school of which 
Steinle is a follower. A book like this, designed for children, ought 
to be carefully correct as to the style and details of the illustrations. 
Now the Flight into Egypt is very bad, although taken, we suppose, 
from the old German ; but it is a fault in the book not to specify this. 
There is artistic power in the design, but S. Joseph looks — as we over- 
heard a person remarking — ^more ** like a ruffian " than that most meek 
and holy Saint. We cannot admire the illustration of the '' Christmas 
Tree,*' and the editor ought to have told us whence he got the verses 
which he prints on this subject, and might have given us the dates 
and other particulars of the Carols themselves. 



The English ChurchmarCs Kalendar for the Year of our Lobd, 
MDCCCXLVIL, compiled from the Book of Common Prayer. 
London: Rivingtons. 

A Kalendab is a kind of thing about which every one has his own 
opinion, and which every one probably thinks he could compile better 
than any one else. The Church Ealendar, which is common to all, is, 
in our judgment, sufficient for all. People may add matter to it from 
various sources, and make it more or less full and satisfactory, and 
may colour it over, so to say, by the nature of their additions and se- 
lections, with the tone of a particular party : but the staple alone is of 
real value and authority. Still if any Ealendar has a sale, it shows 
that it suits the wants of, and reflects the opinions of, a class ; and so 
its compilation is at least excusable. Our own opinion of course is 
that the Prayer-book Ealendar is quite sufficient, interpreted (wherever 
there can be any doubt) by the use of the unreformed Ealendar, which 
is unrepealed so far as the present Ealendar does not overrule it. This 
is a simple, intelligible, and easy rule. The compiler of the Ealendar 
before us has not followed this rule, and consequently is reduced to 
offering a mere '' suggestion,*' founded on his own ideas of expediency 
or propriety, for the rule of precedence in a concurrent Sunday and 
Saint's Day. The compilation shows some useless repetitions, and 
some endeavour to disguise the admitted simplicity, — not to say 
vagueness,-— of the present Ealendar. But it contains many useful 
memoranda and a Table of Lessons, and is very beautifully printed in 
red and black by Whittingham : so that many persons may find it a 
valuable companion for the year which has just commenced. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 
iS. Andrew^ WeUs Street, London, — ^This new church, built for the use 
of a district formed out of that of All Souls, S. Marylebone, has just 
been consecrated. Mr. Daukes was the architect. In limine^ we 
must protest most vehemently against the style, which is Third- Pointed. 
We can hardly say how sorry we are at its adoption in a structure 
which aims so much after correctness. It is however good of its 
sort, and the architect deserves great credit for the bold and honest 
manner in which he has dealt witi^ his most unmanageable site, which 
is an irregular polygon, approaching nearly to a trapezium, bounded 
on the west by Wells Street, on the east by a mews, on the north 
and south by houses. He has, quite in the old spirit, disregarded 
right angles and straight frontage, and occupied the entire area by 
the church, which yet does not measure a hundred feet from east to 
west. The plan consists of a nave and aisles, with an engaged tower 
surmounted by a spire at the west end of the north aisle, and a sacristy 
at the east end of the same, the easternmost bay of the nave being 
arranged as a chancel, and of a sacrarium projecting beyond. The nave 
properly speaking is of four bays. The aisles are extremely broad, as 
also is the nave : this was however, under the circumstances, inevitable. 
There are no aisle- windows, so that all the light is obtained from 
eastern and western windows, and from a clerestory: We are sorry to 
say that there are galleries in the aisles and across the western bay of 
the nave. Those in the aisles however do not extend to the extreme 
east end, and are kept at a considerable distance behind the arcade. 
The gallery-stairs are thrbwn into a sort of western porch. The seats 
are all open. The font, which is good, stands at the left of the entrance, 
and is provided with a cover. The arrangement of the chancel how- 
ever is the feature which gives us the most satisfaction. Though short, 
it is a real chancel, and arranged and used as such, although, we are 
sorry to state, deficient in a scieen, the only sqttum being the sacrarium- 
raiL It is raised upon three steps, and benched stallwise with desks, 
(without returns,) strictly reserved for the clergy and choir. The 
desk of the officiator at the west end of the northern bench is more 
elevated than the others. The wood- work of the chancel is of carved 
oak, which unfortunately is profusely varnished. There are parcloses 
separating the chancel from the aisles. It is laid (as is also the body 
of the church,) with red and dark tiles placed lozengewise, and upon 
its floor stands a brass lettem from a design by Mr. Butterfield. The 
pulpit, which is of stone, stands at the south-east angle of the chancel 
against the pillar. Why it should not have been placed on the other 
side we cannot tell. Otherwise it is of a good shape and most com- 
mendable lowness. There is no chancel -arch, but the chancel-roof is 
distinguished. The sacrarium is raised another step, and is further 
divided from the chancel by a rail, the altar being, we understand, to 
be placed upon a footpace. It is laid with encaustic tiles. On the 
south side are two sedilia of stone. The reredos is also of stone, and 
is to be emblazoned with the usual writings. We very much wish that 
the finials which rise above the window-cill had been dispensed with, 
and that (a stone reredos having been adopted) it had extended the 
whole width of the sacrarium. The east window, of five lights, is to 
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be filled with painted glass. We are compelled to disapprove very 
strongly of the altar, which is an attempt, and, to our mind, a very 
unfortunate one, after an original developement. It is a wooden table 
with legs, with the hinder portion from the mensa to the ground 
filled in, after the fashion of a pier-table, with a board painted in a 
style which strongly reminds us of some modem frontals. The organ 
stands in the north aisle close to the chancel. The church is lofty, 
and the internal effect is certainly ecclesiastical, and will be much im- 
proved when the east window is filled with painted, glass, and, as we 
trust may be the case, more colour shall have been applied. It has an ap- 
pearance of greater length than it really possesses. The most striking 
external feature is the steeple, which is really bold and grand, and a 
most refreshing feature in a London street. The spire has a row of lights. 
Its. effect is greatly increased by the felicitous position of the church 
at the bend of Wells Street, and on slightly rising ground. The 
masonry of. the church is too regular. We have stated freely our ob- 
jections, both as to style and to arrangements. Fully admitting them, 
we cannot but be very much pleased with S. Andrew's, viewed as a 
«tep in the right direction. It is not too much to say that, considered 
in a ritual point of view, it is the most satisfactory church which has 
yet been built in London, and this is a matter of no slight importance. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" M. B." is informed .that there can be no objection to using a napkin or a 
piece of velvet over an offertory-bason to prevent the coins from injuring the 
pattern. Velvet of course, as being richer, is preferable to a napkin. 

'' A Camdenian ** may expect, we believe, the speedy publication of the 
concluding part or parts of tne Hierurgia Anglicana. 

** A Member of the Cambridge Camden Society " must remember that forty 
pages, closely printed, upon a scientific and technical subject, are really cheap 
at a shilling. We have never pledged ourselves to provide more ; but we 

Eropose, as always, to g^ve additional pages if they seem required ; and we 
ave occasionally given illustrations. 

** R. H." — ^There is ample ancient precedent for a wooden footpace, which 
ought to be placed over tne tiled floor of a sacrarium. Carpets also may be 
allowably used. We think either plan better than flooring the whole sacrarium 
with wood only. Sedilia may be well furnished with a wooden seat and 
cushion. Nor do we think it would be wrong to panel them, or line them, 
some way up. A pulpit ought preferably to be on the north side ; but, as a 
general rule, it should be by the chancel-arch. 

We thank " F. T. F.,** whose communications promise to be most interest- 
ing and very valuable. We desire however to see some more, and to learn 
his name, before promising to publish them. 

A Subscriber from Edinburgh sends a sketch of a stone altar erected in that 
city, which is certainly by no means good, being a poor adaptation of an idea 
of Mr. Pugin, with very unsatisfactory detail. The thing however shows an 
advance of feeling, whicn we hope a more accurate knowledge will soon follow. 

A press of matter, and our desire to set the theory of Confession-windows 
before our readers for their criticism, have compelled us to omit or diminish 
some departments of this number. 

Received:— «H. L. J.,** «R. Z.," "Presb. Dice. Sarum,'' « J. F. T." 
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TRINITY COLLEGE CHAPEL. 

We gave in our last number a description of that cathedral-church, 
ivhich has been used, too exclusively, as the chapel of the most impor- 
tant college in the University of Oxford ; and former numbers of the 
Ecclesiologist have contained suggestions for the re-arrangement of 
Great S. Mary's, the university-church of Cambridge. In so doing 
we have laid ourselves open to a charge which is so just that we prefer 
confessing, while atoning for the neglect, to attempting any vain 
palliation of it. We have, we own it, most ungratefully overlooked 
a place of worship which ought to be most especially dear to the 
greater number of us, the famous chapel of that noble and illustrious 
college within whose courts our Society took its rise, and to which the 
greater proportion of our Committee has since belonged. 

It is hardly worth describing the exterior of Trinity College chapel, as 
the long line of its many windows must be most familiar to every Cam- 
bridge man ; only we would beg our readers, if they have never looked 
at it from that spot, to take their stand in the broad path which leads 
from the hall steps, about mid- way between them and the cross-path. 
There the end of the chapel is lost behind the great gate, and its too 
uniform length is cut and varied by the conduit, and the various build* 
ings of the great court group themselves most picturesquely. This 
view, seen on a fine morning at nine o'clock, or at about three in the 
afternoon, is most beautiful, and proves how much there is in general 
form, how much of Catholic feeling exists in the latest forms of 
Catholic Architecture when we grasp their mass without being dis- 
tressed by the barbarous outline with which it is so sadly overladen. 
And yet in this view which we have described the noblest feature of 
the court, the stately hall, is not included. But we are not writing of 
Trinity College, only of its chapel ; so we must refrain. 

The chapel, the gift of Queen Mary, is, we must confess, of that 
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epoch of Third- Pointed to which the epithet Debased has with 
considerable justice been applied. It is a large apartment of the vast 
unbroken length of two hundred feet, divided into twelve bays, with a 
low-pitched roof. The windows are of four lights, with a transom. 
The whole architecture is decidedly very unsatisfactory ; it is, however, 
to use a strong expression," a specimen of that most satisfactory un- 
satisfactoriness, which admits of being illimitably improved by fittings 
and decorations, of being enveloped, and as it were annihilated, in the 
blaze of its dignified accessories. It is of course in the power of the 
college, if it chose, to pull down its chapel, and rebuild it in the most 
ornate Middle-Pointed. Such an experiment would, however, be one 
which, looking at the state of the world, and at the pressing calls for 
daily exertions and the daily exercise of religious functions on the 
part of all our colleges, and more especially of such an one as Trinity 
College, Cambridge, we should hardly take upon ourselves to recom- 
mend. We counsel an humbler course, that of re-fitting. At the same 
time we shall indicate such re-fittings as might be put into the chapel 
during the course of one long vacation, and yet, when placed there, 
would render it, in despite of Debased windows and low-pitched roof, 
the first and noblest college-chapel in the world, save one, and that 
one a chapel in the same University. 

We are going to advise no extraordinary experiments, no unusual 
distribution. Although mediaeval arrangements have unfortunately 
been violently overturned and forgotten in the case of parish -churches, 
— instead of being, as the case should have been, developed and adapted 
to the age with an eye to the same reality and truthfulness which dic- 
tated their first adoption, — the case has been widely different with re- 
spect to college-chapels. There the old arrangement has never been 
altered. The same traditionary type which existed in the chapels 
built by Wykeham, has been perpetuated at Cambridge in the chapels 
of S. Peter*s, built in 1638, in Revived-Pointed ; of Pembroke Col- 
lege, rebuilt after the Restoration, in Italian, from a legacy by Bishop 
Cosin ; of Clare Hall, built in the last century by Sir James Burroughs ; 
in the re-fitting of Trinity College itself, during the mastership of 
Bentley :* and finally in the new chapel of Corpus Christi College, 
built in our own time, in Pointed, by Mr. Wilkins : — and at Oxford, 
in the chapels (among others) of Wadham, University, and Lincoln 
Colleges, built in Pointed architecture during the earlier half of the 
seventeenth century, (the latter by Archbishop Williams) ; of Queen's 
College, rebuilt in Italian, (religious of its kind,) in 1714 — 19; 
of Trinity College, likewise rebuilt in the same style between 
1691 and 1694; and of S. Mary Magdalene and S. John Baptist 
Colleges, respectively re-fitted, in our own days, by.Mr. Cottingham 
and Mr. Blore. To this type we desire to adhere, and we there- 
fore justly call even upon those who may differ in a more or less degree 
from us on the question of the re-arrangement of a parish- church, for 
once to join with us on an occasion where there is no room for differ- 
ence, where we and they are found united in the same opinion, where 

*' The incideDts of this re-fitting, which are carioas, are given in Bishop Monk's Life of 
Bentley, 
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we can mutually join in carrying out one idea to the honour of that 
noble college, on whose welfare we and they feel so strong a common 
interest. We cannot^ call what we propose a re-arrangement of the 
college- chapel ; for the same general idea which is at present expressed 
in its fittings will be preserved : it should rather be called and con- 
sidered a re-fitting of it. 

Four out of the twelve bays into which the chapel is divided are at 
present occupied by the ante-chapel, as from the arrangements of the 
buttresses must always have been the case. The choir is separated from 
the ante-chapel by a solid and very broad screen accommodated to hold 
the organ. The constructional sacrarium is very deep and is rendered 
an unreality by a practical sacrarium being railed off in front of the 
altar. The stalls comprise three rows of benches, arranged stall wise, 
but (except in the case of the master's stall,) without divisions, the 
lowest row being level with the floor. In the centre of either side are 
two raised desks or thrones, for the senior and junior Dean, with the 
choir-boys' desks underneath. These two desks occupy a vast deal of 
space. The Prayers as well as the Lessons, by a modern arrangement, 
are read from two desks looking due west, and placed upon the sacra- 
rium line, just as if they were Gospel and Epistle ambones. The 
stalls are, owing to the growth of the College, totally inadequate for 
its members, and consequently during term-time the under-graduates 
are, in addition, accommodated by two rows of longitudinal benches 
placed on each side of the area of the choir, to the great detriment of 
its appearance, besides which the sizars are seated in the sacrarium. 

All this has a very disorderly appearance and looks as if it were a tem- 
porary arrangement. By a re-distribution of the chapel we believe 
that ample and seemly accommodation might be provided for all the 
members of the college in a permanent and dignified manner, and one 
which would render the choir one of the longest and noblest anywhere 
to be seen. 

In the first place we should shorten the ante-chapel to half its pre-* 
sent length. This would necessitate or at least render desirable the 
removal of the present door, which is in the second bay. It might either 
be placed in the first bay, or at the west end, under the King's Qate. 
We are not at all sure that the latter arrangement would not be by far the 
better one. The screen, which should be a mere backing of the stalls, 
will be placed between the second and third bays. The organ might 
be placed in a gallery projecting from the west end, after the example 
of many French cathedrals. There is not and there cannot be, owing 
to the position of the King's Gate, any west window ; and there is 
therefore to be occupied a large blank space in this position, so that in 
all respects both of convenience and ornament, this situation for the 
organ is far more desirable in the present instance than it would be in 
the case of most English churches. The organ-pipes, divested of 
their cumbrous frame, can by means of diapering be made ornamental. 
The organ-gallery might be approached by an external turret- staircase, 
built in the gateway of King's Gate. We need not point out how 
much space will be given by the removal of the cumbrous loft. Seats 
in the ante-chapel might be substituted for those which this alteration 
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ivould destroy. This removal of the screen westward, will of course 
interfere with the present vestry. At this however we suppose no one 
will very much regret. 

Within the choir a magnificent set of stalls of three rows will be 
placed, extending, if need be, more to the eastward than the present 
ones. We should of course be very sorry to see a stinted sacrarium 
anywhere, but that in Trinity College-chapel is so deep as fully to 
justify us under the present enlarged condition of the college to dimi- 
nish it somewhat for the sake of enlarging the choir. As it is now, 
it is an unreality and is devoted to objects alien to its real destination. 
We fully believe that the stalls, arranged as we propose, will be found 
amply sufficient for all the members of the College, if at least the 
Bachelors of Arts and Scholars be allowed to fill up the vacant stalls 
of the highest row. We should hardly think that there would be any 
objection to this. There is ample precedent for it in other colleges. 
The huge thrones of the Deans would be dispensed with, though we 
do not see the slightest objection to distinguishing their stalls by some 
special mark of dignity. We need not say that the reader's desk 
would be obliterated, and the prayers read &om the ""stalls. At pre- 
sent a considerable portion of the second row of stalls is occupied by 
the singing-men. We should propose disposing them and the boys 
with light desks, perhaps of iron, upon the area, of course contracting 
its width pro tanto, for the space which they occupy. This seems to 
us the less of the two evils, and there is full authority for such an ar- 
rangement. The third row of stalls may or may not have a desk in 
front. There is ample precedent for either disposition. We should 
however, on the whole, advise that they should have them. A decent 
conformity in kneeling will be more easily enforced by their being 
adopted. The present stall-like benches must be supplanted through- 
out by actual stalls. We are sure that no one who has witnessed how 
at one time a few persons will spread themselves over an immense space ; 
and how at another, (especially on a Sunday evening,) the chapel \nll be 
crowded to suffocation, will not acknowledge that on merely utilitarian 
grounds, not to quote precedent or eesthetical considerations, that such 
a change will be a most salutary reform. The seats in Trinity College- 
chapel, Oxford, are stalled off. 

In the middle of the area, we need hardly say, will rise a noble 
eagle, richly chased, bearing aloft the Word of God.* The floor will 
be laid with a variegated pavement of tiles, or of mosaic ; rich in the 
choir, and still more gorgeous in the sacrarium, where it might emu- 
late the glories of Westminster or of the retrochoir of Canterbury. 

The choir so arranged will be of immense length, and the stalls will 
admit of the utmost grace and richness of carving, in seats and arms 
and canopies ; while the panels behind the seats, in place of that mo- 
notonous repetition of the ensigns of worldly pomp which occupies 
that position in those of King's College-chapel, might be filled with 
groups representing scenes of Sacred History. There is no reason 
why the stalls of Trinity College-chapel, may not be such as the world 

* For some notices of the former lettern oar readers are referred to the EeeletiologUL vol. i. 
p. 174. 
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has never yet beheld, equal to those of Winchester iti grace and dig- 
nity, to those of Amiens in richness. Of coarse the windows will be 
filled with painted glass, for which the long openings of the windows 
are eminently qualified : — shapeless and devoid of beauty as they art, 
they will form admirable frames for that transparent ornament which 
they were destined to contain. A commencement of painted glass is 
about to be made in two memorial windows in commemoration of two 
departed members of the foundation. Painted glass will necessitate 
polychrome decoration both on the walls, and on the roof. One bay 
on the south side is devoid of a window from the eastern side of the 
court abutting against it. This would form an admirable place for a 
fresco. The huge canopy over the altar will of course be removed,: 
and the east window re-opened, and filled with painted glass. 

The statues in the ante-chapel will find an appropriate position in 
the college library. 

We trust that the general taste for church-music is fast spreading, 
and that by the time our chapel shall be re-fitted, a large portion of the 
under-graduates will be willing and able to bear their part in the so- 
lemn celebration of the Divine worship. No one who has had the 
happiness of attending a Sunday- evening service in Winchester Col- 
lege-chapel will think us visionary in our anticipations. We leave our 
readers to conceive the glorious aspect of the chapel so rc-fittedf on some 
vigil or saint's day, with its rich glass, and solemn stalls, and orderly 
array of hundreds of surpliced worshippers ; now tossing from side to 
side the ball of sacred song, as has for ages been the custom of the 
Christian Church, now joining in one jubilant united strain, — Glory or 
Creed. 



MR. HOPE'S ESSAY ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL SCIENCE IN ENGLAND. 

We shall not be deterred by the fact of our intimate association with 
the author, and his well-known connection with this Society and the 
Ecclesiologist^ from adverting to the " Essay on the Present State of 
Ecclesiological Science in England," read by Mr. A. J. B. Hope, before 
the Oxford Architectural Society at their annual meeting in 1846. For 
if that essay contained anything of value, it ought certainly to be made 
known to the whole ecclesiological public ; and if, on the other hand, 
anything in it required to be corrected or refuted, our pages would be 
the fittest for that purpose. As it is, we regret that we cannot print 
the whole paper, and that we cannot insure all our readers' seeing it. 
We shall however set its substance before them. 

The author must describe his main object in his own words : — 

" My aim is rather to throw out a few hints towards the examination of the 
inward feelings, which in part accompanied and in part produced, the gradual 
growth amongst us of that systematic study of the requirements of Divine 
Worship, to which we assign the name of Ecclesiology, and for which we 
claim the dignity of a science." 
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We consider this a very happy definition of Ecclesiology. The 
archeeologist is quite as much interested in a dolmen as in a church, and 
if he is interested in a church at all it is merely because it is old. On 
tife other hand the merely architectural student regards a church only 
as an architectural monument. But the ecclesiologist, while excluding 
neither of these views, sees in a church mainly the material adap- 
tation for the requirements of Divine worship. The worship of 
God is the very highest act of which our regenerate being is capable ; 
and Art as subservient to this worship is the field of ecclesiology. 
Hence its intimate connection with Liturgical studies. Liturgical 
science indeed ranks far higher than architectural skill and knowledge 
as a qualification of the ecclesiologist. The Liturgist who has once 
apprehended the truth that the Church's Ritual is not merely a theory 
nr book-study, but a thing to be practically performed, and, as such, 
requiring certain, more or less, material adaptations, may be claimed 
as an ecclesiologist ; while the mere scientific architect is only a valu- 
able, and perhaps necessary, but always dangerous ally. In reviewing 
Mr. Maskeirs books in our last number, we touched upon our idea of 
the importance of Liturgical studies to ourselves. Conversely, few 
things, in our judgment, are more to be lamented than the ordinary 
ignorance evident in the best Liturgical authorities of the ecclesiologi- 
cal element. As a fact, certain principles of church-arrangement are 
as ancient and as universal as the fixed parts of the Liturgy itself. True, 
they may be but the shell while the Liturgy is the kernel ; but how 
can they be reasonably viewed as independent of that, which it is their 
whole design and purpose to subserve ? We claim for them the highest 
origin, the deepest meaning, and a tradition unbroken till the sixteenth 
century ; and we accuse the Ritualist of some amount of unreality who 
is not interested (to use the lowest word,) in those arrangements and 
constructions which the Ritual of the Church, if it is to be actually 
performed, will be found with greater or less fulness to necessitate. 

But to return to Mr. Hope's Essay. The late " movement " in the 
Church of England is shown to have displayed itself, as all religious 
movements must do, in *' an external manifestation of Ritual and 
Services," as well as in a hidden life. The former is thus strikingly 
defended : — 

'' It so happens (if for illustration's sake we may be allowed to use this 
phrase) that Catholic worship is a worship of pomp and solemnity, that of 
the Calvinists one of meanness and afiEected simplicity ; but on this account 
we have no more right to accuse a Catholic of trifling and unreality, and of 
loving things external, to the derogation of spiritual reli^on, merely because 
we see him busily engaged in fitting up his chancel or intoning his service, 
than we should nave to call Will Dowsing; an un earnest Puritan because he 
employed himself in sacking churches and breaking painted glass. Each one 
in his way legitimately carries out that system of external religion which is 
the necessary consequence of his internal sentiment, of sacramentality in the 
Catholic, of pseudo-spirituality in the Puritan. This accusation of uneamest- 
ness would rather seem to be due to the contrarv line of proceeding on either 
side, that of a Catholic inertl)r and unhopefully abiding amid ^th and dis- 
repair, or of a Puritan professing to feel a taste for Christian Art I should 
have hardly thought it worth while to have made these remarks, had not the 
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study of Bcclesiology and care for the beautj of the temple been more or less 
pointedly blamed on the score of unreality m quarters, from which we had a 
mil right to be not a little astonished at hearing such language proceeding." 

We wish our space permitted us to extract the further remarks on 
the difficulty of commencing the external revival, owing to the utter 
novelty of the subject, the tradition of church-arrangement having all 
but perished, and to the distrust of those whose sympathies might have 
been reckoned on. But we must pass on to give a sketch of Mr. Hope's 
view of the rise of Ecclesiology. 

He considers that it was *' the natural instinct of newly awakened 
Catholicism," to feel that nothing could excuse neglect and meanness 
in the temples of God ; that the altar first claimed, and first received, at- 
tention, — a step which was followed by the introduction of stained-glass 
east windows, and by the re -arrangements of seats turning eastwards. At 
this time various courses combined to threaten us with a variety of foreign 
Romanesque as likely to become the religious architecture of England ; 
a danger which was chiefly averted by the timely foundation of the 
Cambridge Camden Society, and the Oxford Society for promoting the 
study of Gothic Architecture. *' Their founders, as if led by a sort 
of instinct, seem from the first to have comprehended the truth that 
the future style of religious architecture to be national must be founded 
upon that of older times.*' But they had to make use of the lately 
acquired scientific knowledge of Pointed Architecture, and were under 
a debt of gratitude even to Mr. Rickman for his treatise on the subject. 
The first truth realized was this, " that the same shell which contained 
the apparatus of mediaeval worship was, speaking generally, suited to 
contain that of modern worship." But this was not enough. Autho- 
rity had thus been found for the shell ; authority was to be sought for 
the kernel : if there existed a type and ideal of model for the fabric of 
a church, it might be assumed that some such pattern of right existed 
for everything beyond the fabric ; namely, distribution, fittings, and 
arrangements. To quote our author : — 

'' The time had now arrived when the guidance of good feeling merely be- 
came apparent to all as being no longer sufficient, and a necessity arose of 
an appeal to authority. The course adopted was a wholesome and a loyal 
one, and proved accordingly eminently successful. The appeal was made to 
the high authorities of the palmy (Jaroline days of the English Church : 
inquiries were undertaken as to what their notions of church-arrangement 
were : visitation articles were dragged out of forgotten depositories of archives, 
and many a Puritan pamphlet disinterred. The result was clear and un- 
questionable — the consensus of all these great names showed that their ideal 
of the material church was one far difierent from any to which later days had 
been accustomed. They were found raising and adorning altars, decorating 
sacraria and choirs, constructing stalls, separating clergy from laity, pro- 
tecting, repairing, nay, with all the weight of episcopal authority, rebuilding 
rood-screens, denouncing pues and galleries, prohibiting their structure, over- 
turning them when through negligence they nad slipped in. In one word, it 
was manifest that in all general matters the post-reformational idea of Catholic 
church-arrangement was identical with the ante-reformational one, and totally 
opposed to Calvinian bareness.*' 
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Here then was the first principle of Ecclesiology. Given that there 
exists a certain general idea of church-building and church-arrangement 
in which we have a right to share ; Ecclesiology is the science of rightly 
using this privilege, of investigating, expanding, and practically exhi- 
biting this ideal. Henceforward, ritualism, symbolism, and art, in 
every branch and dev^lopement, were to be made subservient to the 
proper completion of the material temples of God ; and this was 
Ecclesiology. 

** Henceforward, for none here present will, I believe, refuse to per- 
mit me to claim priority of onward ness for our Cambridge Society, the 
researches of the Cambridge Camden Society assumed a thoroughly 
original form, and one by no means palatable to many who had hitherto 
been its supporters." The place and audience of course forbade the 
further prosecution of this subject, which however deserves to be under- 
taken, and the present writer is one most qualified to perform the task. 
The course of the Cambridge Camden Society hitherto deserves to be 
studied by all interested in the revival of Christian Art. Its unity of 
end, its earnestness, and persecutions, and essential victory even in 
apparent defeat, must make its history interesting. Unlike the move- 
ment of Savonarola, unlike also our own Caroline revival, let us hope 
that the ecclesiological movement will not be a fruitless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, but rather — (as indeed we believe it to be) — a 
consequence and index of the improving spirit of our times, the har- 
binger of a new developement of Art in Christendom. Let us hope 
with M. Didron, in his opening number of the current volume of the 
Annates Archdologiques, that we are beginning a real Renaissance of 
Christian Art, more complete even than the former Renaissance of 
Paganism. 

Mr. Hope proceeds to trace the further steps in the ecclesiological 
progress. We had as yet only reached this point, — the recognition of 
the ancient English parish-churches, as containing among them the 
general idea for our practical imitation. But this was not much. 

" When however the old English parish-church was clearly established as 
the proper object of imitation, the knot was by no means entirely untied. 
An old English parish-church was a very diverse building ; it was, according 
to its age, an extremely different structure. It might resemble Kilpeck, or 
Skelton, or Heckington, or Fairford. Were or were not the styles of these 
respective buildings equally eligible ? While this question was being deve- 
loped, the attention of some leading ecclesiologists was being directed to 
Durandus, and the other ritualists of the middle ages. This study, as its 
primary result, established the fact of symbolism, and, as a secondarj' one, 
gave shape, reason, and consistency to the adoption of the now-called Middle- 
Pointed,* as the most perfect style hitherto existing, and the one therefore 
which must be adopted as the basis of future religious structures. 

"This achievement was one of extreme importance. It conferred unity, 
form, and method upon hitherto disjointed works. Every stone, every win- 
dow, was found to tell its own appropriate tale, to bear its own peculiar 
meaning. The realization of this great fact, and the very general recognition 
of the superiority of Middle-Pointed, consummated what I shall call the first 
age of ecclesiological science, the Anglo-parochial age as it may be termed." 

The style which Rickman has termed "Decorated." 
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This passage is followed by. a glowing and beautiful description of 
the ideal of a Middle-Pointed church, as beheld in vision by Ec- 
clesiologists at this point of the developement. But however painful 
it might be felt to be, this vision had to be given up. Granted that this was 
the ideal perfection of an English parish-church of the fourteenth century: 
yet it was, ' 'although we were unwilling to face the fact, but one accidental 
variety of the numerous buildings which in various ages, various lands, 
and for various diversities of purpose, the Catholic Church had reared 
to the honour of the Loed." The question arose, and must be an- 
swered, is this ideal the one most suited to us in this age of the Church 
and world ? And here was introduced the whole question of ecclesio- 
logical developements ; and it was soon conceded that developements 
there must be. Henceforward then^ the aim of Ecclesiology became 
this,— to develope aright. 

Mr. Hope having thus shown how truly Ecclesiology is a science, 
concludes his Essay with a general view of its extent and importance. 
We cannot refrain from giving this passage, although a long one, to our 
readers ; for it is full of thoughtful and comprehensive suggestions, 
most aptly and beautifully expressed ; and we should be doing injustice 
to our own science not to transfer to our pages this fascinating descrip- 
tion of its nature, and scope, and magnitude. 

" Our present studies proceed upon the ever-present assumption that the 
Christian Church is a livmg and an energizing body, not merely a curious 
object of antiquarian investigation. We have to siit, and probe, and test the 
methods which she has adopted in various times, and under various circum- 
stances, to meet her ever-cnanging wants. We must not for this discovery 
confine ourselves to England or to the Western Church, we must penetrate to 
the East and her venerable hereditary usaees ; and while there, we must 
grapple even with those fallen bodies which nave for so many centuries pre- 
served the husk and outward form of Churchmanship ; we must be as familiar 
with San Clemente, Santa Sophia, and the church of the Holy Sepulchre, as 
with Heckington and York Minster. The corruptions even of modem times 
must not be unobserved, for some of them may enshroud in uncouth s^arb 
some natural wish, some new-born want which it was now no longer expedient, 
no longer right to overlook ; they may be the clumsy yet righteously-inten- 
tioned attempts at a reform which it may be our duty and our privilege to 
perfect. 

"We must accurately distinguish the various classes of churches, how' each 
sprung into being, what each symbolized, what each required, how each told 
the tale of its own age, how far that is a tale which must be told again, or 
how far we should modify its details, or even its great and leading features. 
We should have an accurate perception of the characteristics of the cathedral, 
the conventual, the collegiate, the narochial church. We should be quick at 
discerning the distinctive types of me town and of the country church, of the 
college or domestic chapel. We should make ourselves familiar with the 
social condition of great and crowded towns, and with their religious destitu- 
tion. We should forecast the probable wants of the a^e, wants which it 
possesses in distinction to other times, and we should meditate what peculiar 
method the Church of the nineteenth century should assume to embody 
them. We should think upon workhouse chapels, hospital chapels, and bar- 
rack chapels, and missionary churches in the midst of Leeds and Manchester. 
We shomd remember that Ureat Britain reigns over the torrid and the hyper- 
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borean zone, that she YnH. soon have to rear temples of the True Faith in 
Benares and Labrador, Newfoundland and Cathay. 

"And, while we thus look forward to a glorious future, we never must forget to 
live amid the glorious past, and gather its teaching to suide our inspirations 
by. We must worship with the martyrs in the catacombs, and accompany S. 
Helena upon her pious travels. We must stand beside the rising Basuics, we 
must face the Lombards at Pavia, and Greeks in Venice. We must with 
good S. Hugh sit beneath the shadow of the nine spires of Cluny, and with 
S. Stephen pray in the rude church hard by, that stands in the marshy glen of 
Citeaux. We must become the confidants of Amolfo, and Walsingham, and 
Steinbach. We must not be conversant with architects only, carvers in wood 
and stone, glass burners, painters, aU must be our intimates. 

" Such knowledge is not to be acquired by us like holiday tourists through 
studving prints alone, and visiting buildings ; books, crabbed, learned books, 
and half-ooliterated manuscripts must be perused and digested. Holy Fathers 
must be conned, and mediseval chroniclers with no less care. Decretals, char- 
tularies, inventories, diligently ransacked ; service books compared in an im- 
partial balance. The mediseval ritualists, and those who have in later times 
adorned France and Italy, must be as household books. The rich contribu- 
tions of these our own days must be grasped and duly appreciated. 

" And while we bend over these abstruser studies we must not on the other 
hand permit homelier, more immediately practical duties to slip awajr neglec- 
ted. We live in an age of great mechanical improvement, an age which prides 
itself on substituting vast wholesale methods K>r the more tedious processes 
of manual labour. These must all be encountered and investigated ; where 
useful and legitimate, pressed into the service of the Church ; where spurious, 
levelling, spirit-crushing, exposed and rejected. 

^* We never must forget, while following out our ritual studies, that the 
vast domains of Christian Art are also our heritage, an heritage which it is 
our duty to bequeath as much improved to our descendants, as they received 
it improved from theirs. We must once and for ever burst the bonds of mere 
pedantic archseolo^, we must pray that other ages may exclaim, ' See how 
the architects of the middle ages improved upon their Komanesque inherit- 
ance, see how Giotto and the Blessed Friar glorified the forms of Byzantine 
art See also how their children of the twentieth century improved upon 
them, see the noble churches, the exquisite paintings, the choice carved work, 
and costly chasings, the lustrous glass which they produced and left to us. 
See how we of this late age, following their great example, are striving hum- 
bly, and under the blessing of God, to surpass even them in the honour 
wnich He vouchsafes to permit us to render to Him.' 

*' If in the progress of this work we find ourselves compelled to abandon 
anything, which in our previous days we had considered essential ; — if some 
feature of a mediaeval church on which we had, it may be, insisted, turns out 
after all to have been but an accident of its own age, and that it would be 
unreal to attempt to revive it now, we should not be ashamed nor dispirited. 
We should not rashly blame ourselves for want of perception in our older 
views, when in very truth but for the faith of those days we never should 
have attained the critical discernment of our present state. Nor should we, 
on the other hand, be terrified at our own changes, and imagine that we must 
be following some perverse and mistaken course, because we had apprehended 
the spirit of older church-builders, and not the dull mechanical detail of their 
edifice ; because we found ourselves competent to construct, and not to copy 
merely.** 

We have thus given a succinct idea of Mr. Hope's Essay, in the 
views of which, we need scarcely say, we generally agree : and it is a 
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satisfaction to us to find it adopted by the Oxford Architectural Society. 
It was an interesting occasion when an officer of the Cambridge 
Society, supported by several of his colleagues, read such a paper as 
this before the sister association of Oxford, amid the sympathy and 
applause of his audience. It was a happy omen for our hiixae co- 
operation and unanimity in prosecuting our common study. 

We do not know that we have more than one more remark to make. 
Mr. Hope, as we said, made an endeavour to assign to the late Mr. 
Bickman his own just credit and no more. We think it has not been 
sufficiently remembered that the most Mr. Rickman did was to contri- 
bute something to the scientific knowledge of church-architecture. He 
knew nothing, and could have known nothing of Eccledologyy and 
mere architecture viewed abstractedly requires no more religious feel- 
ing or orthodox belief for its study, than the mechanical part of any 
other church-art, e.g„ painting. A professed infidel might make dis- 
coveries as to the composition of the colours in a painting of Fra An- 
gelico, as well as the most Christian artist : but what he could not do 
would be to produce a religious picture. In like manner Mr. Rickman, 
confessedly an ingenious man, was one of the first to speculate on the 
respective dates of the styles of architecture which came before him 
in the details of his profession. In our judgment, he did very little : 
but granting that he did service in calling attention to the varieties of 
style, his book and his churches are monuments of extreme ecclesio- 
logical ignorance. This was no fault of his, we are glad to own : but 
it follows that we should be careful not to think more highly of his 
services than they deserve, and this consideration may be satisfactory 
to many who have really felt it a stumbling-block that a person of Mr. 
Rickman's religious persuasion should be regarded as a benefactor to 
Christian Art. 



THE CHURCHES OF PALESTINE. 

No. III. 

Veky beautiful is the aspect of the " City of David," as the pilgrim 
approaches it from Jerusalem, situated on a narrow rocky ridge of 
considerable elevation, extending about half a mile from west to east, 
where it sinks down steeply to the plain, easily identified with the 
fields of Boaz, where Ruth gleaned, where David tended the flocks of 
his father Jesse, and where the angelic herald proclaimed to the 
affrighted shepherds the glad tidings of Messiah's Birth. At the 
eastern extremity of the ridge is a pile of buildings consisting of the 
Greek, Armenian, and Latin monasteries, grouped together without 
much regard to order or symmetry, around the Basilica of S. Mary ; 
under whose eastern extremity, in a cave which once served for a stable, 
is the rocky manger in which the mystery of our Lobd's Nativity was 
accomplished. 

And if the untravelled reader be startled to hear of a cave serving 
for a stable, he must be informed that <* he that travels through these 
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countries will not wonder to see such caves employed to like uses."* 
But since in these days, some trayellers, who grant this, may assert 
their unquestioned right to doubt whether this be the very cave or no» 
it will be necessary briefly to investigate the state of the evidence for 
this particular locality, before we require any to subscribe to the 
opinion of the writer just quoted, who proceeds : — '* Neither is it 
likely that they that succeeded those times so nearly, should err in 
that place so celebrated in their devotions, and beautified with such 
cost." 

The impugners of the ancient traditions of Palestine admit that the 
arguments against the Cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem is not so 
strong as that against either the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, or the 
place of the Ascension on the summit of Mount 01ivet,-f so that they 
who are aware how very futile are the objections against the two latter 
localities need certainly feel no misgivings as to the former. It is in- 
deed true that, owing to circumstances over which the Christians 
could have no control, the Cave of the Nativity at Bethlehem was 
venerated as a place of pilgrimage at an earlier period than either of 
the other spots ; or perhaps it would be more correct to say that we 
happen to have earlier notices of pilgrimages to Bethlehem than to the 
Holy Sepulchre. 

Thus Justin Martyr,^ (fl. a.d. 150) who was a native of Palestine, 
describes the spot in language which plainly implies that it was clearly 
identified in his day : — " When the Child was bom in Bethlehem, 
because Joseph had not where he might lodge in the village, he lodged 
in a cave hard by, and while they were there Mary brought forth the 
Christ, and laid Him in a manger, where the Magi, who came from 
Arabia, found him "; and then he alludes to a passage in the Prophet 
Isaiah, II which he had before cited in proof that the Christ should be 
born in a cave. 

But the testimony of Origen§ {fi. a.d. 252) — himself a pilgrim to 
the holy places of Palestine — is yet more fuU. After citing the prOf 
phecy of Micah,^ he proceeds : — 

** Whosoever, after this prophecy of Micah, and after the history written in 
the Gospels by the disciples of Jesus, desires further evidence that Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem, let him know, that agreeably with the Gospel narra> 
tive of His Birth, is shown in Bethlehem the cave where He was bom, and 
in the cave the manger wherein He was swaddled ; and this object is celebrated 
in those parts, even bythose who are aliens from the Faith, as the cave where 
was born that Jesus Who is adored and admired by Christians.'' 

According to the Latin testimony of S. Jerome,** the place of the 

* Sandys*s Travels, p. 141. So Fococke: — *^The stable is a grotto cat oat of the rock, 
according to the Eastern castom.*' Travels, vol. ii. p. 39. Any one who has travelled in the 
East must have had frequent occasion to verify these observations. 

t Robinson's Biblical Researches, vol. ii. p. 78* Even this writer admits Utat "there may be 
still occasional instances in Judea, where a cavern is occupied as a stable," (p, 79,) though he 
thinks it necessary to qualify this qualification. 

t Justini Martyris Dialoguscum Tryphone, } 78, Op. p. 175. 

II A misapplication of Isaiah xxxiii. 16. See } 70, p. l68. 

§ Cont. Celsum, lib. i. p. 39, edit. Cant. Spenceri, 1O77. 

f Micah r. 2. ** Epist. xlix. ad Paulinum, Op. vol. iv. p. 564, Ed. Beued. 
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Nativity at Bethlehem had been overshadowed by a grove of Thamus, 
from the time of Hadrian, for a space of 180 years; and if so, the 
idolatrous rites performed in the cave and grove of Adonis here, like 
the temple of Venjis at Jerusalem, would serve to perpetuate the 
memory of the site. Nor need the negative argument of the silence 
of Eusebius, and the two fore-cited authorities, necessarily discredit 
the Latin testimony. However this may be, there is no doubt whatever 
that the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantino, did in this case 
only perpetuate a received tradition, when she undertook the adorn- 
ment of the Cave at Bethlehem. This work was executed with her 
accustomed munificence, and is recorded with admiration by the father 
of Ecclesiastical History.* Her care was confined to the subterranean 
Cave ; it was reserved for her son to erect a basilica over it, as appears 
from the independent testimony of a contemporaneous writer.f S. 
Helena was in Palestine in a.d. 326-7, and probably completed the 
adornment of the Cave before her departure. The Bourdeaux pilgrim 
visited Palestine a.d. 333, while the martyry of the Resurrection was 
in progress, and he also speaks of the basilica at Bethlehem as in 
course of erection. 

It is extremely difficult to determine whether any, — and if so how 
much — of the original building, is now standing, or indeed to assign 
any approximate date to the various parts of the existing structure. 
But as the architectural question may gain some light by a further 
historical investigation, this shall be attempted before we proceed to a 
detailed account of the building. 

It is a singular and perplexing fact that S. Jerome, who resided so 
long at Bethlehem, should have furnished so little information con- 
cerning its most venerable localities. His notice of the Cave is con- 
fined to the fact already referred to, nor does he make any mention 
whatever of the church of Constantino. 

Eudocia, the widow of Theodosius II. (d. a.o. 450), who ended her days 
at Jerusalem, is said by later writers % to have beautified the church at 
Bethlehem, and the work was well worthy of her munificence. But as 
it is not specified among her Acts by the writers of the greatest autho- 
rity, || the fact cannot be safely admitted. 

The same may be said of Justinian, (▲.d. 527 — 565,) to whom the 
building is attributed with greater semblance of probability, by the 
Patriarch Eutychius (a.d. 937). § But the countenance which his 
statement derives from the well-known church-building propensities of 
this Emperor, and from certain features in the existing structure, 
hereafter to be noticed, is counteracted by the greater force of the 
negative argument. It is equally incredible that the Emperor's pane- 
gyrist, who has written a work on the buildings of Justmian, should 

* Eusebius. Vita Ck>nstanti]ii, lib. iii. cc. zli. xUii. In the Laudes, c. ix., is no mention 
whatever of S. Helena, as in the parallel case of the Holy Sepulchre. 

t Itinerarium Hierosol. p. 598. Ed. ;Wesslingr, 1735. 

X So CotoTicus, Itin. Hierosol. p. 280, and M. Monrayieff, History of Jerusalem, vol. i. p. 142, 
They do not cite their authorities. 

I E^.t Erafl^us makes no mention of it. Hist. Ecdes. lib. i. cap. uii. Nor Cyril of Scy« 
thopoUSf Vita Sti. Euthjrmii, sectt. xcviii.zciz. pp. 282, 3. 

i En^chii Ann. torn. ii. p. 158. 
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have been ignorant of his erection of this church, or that he should 
have omitted all mention of it, had it really been constructed by him ; 
especially when he does mention Bethlehem in connection with the 
wall and a convent which the Emperor there repaired.* Neither 
does Cyril of Scythopolis, who is very full on the buildings of Justinian 
in Palestine, make any allusion to his undertaking such work. 

The account of Eutychius then is as follows : f Among his other 
great architectural works in Palestine, Justinian instructed his legate 
to pull down the church of Bethlehem, which was small, and to erect 
in its place a more spacious and beautiful fabric. This was accordingly 
done, and that same edifice was standing in the days of Eutychius. 
On the completion of the works, the architect returned to Constanti- 
nople, and was questioned by the Emperor concerning the fashion of 
the said church. Justinian was far from satisfied with the report, 
charged him with malversation of the funds placed at his disposal, 
abused the building as dark and ill-constructed, and contrary to his 
design, and ended by commanding the unhappy architect to be be- 
headed. 

As one cannot approve or commend these violent ecclesiological 
proceedings, much more becoming a Turkish sultan than a Christian 
emperor, it is well to be able to appeal to the building itself as a testi- 
mony against them, in addition to the negative argument above adduced. 
Certain it is that no one with any taste could urge such objections as 
the foregoing against the magnificent Basilica of Bethlehem, which has 
been the admiration of all succeeding generations. 

Antoninus Placentinus,^ who visited Palestine shortly after the 
times of Justinian, (c. a. d. 600), and describes Bethlehem as a most 
splendid place, makes no mention whatever of the Basilica, though he 
speaks of the Cave of the Nativity, and notices a feature in the Cave 
which it now no longer exhibits, for he says that *' the mouth of the 
Cave is narrow." He places the rocky dwelling of S. Jerome at the very 
mouth of the Cave — a note which we shall find serviceable below. 
Though the silence of this writer can scarcely be admitted as a proof 
that the Basilica was not standing in his time, it may indicate that 
it was then a building of no great importance ; for had it at all equalled 
the present church, he would scarcely have failed to mention it. 

The contemporaneous annals mention nothing of its fate in the 
Persian invasion under Chosroes II. (a.o. 614V It is difficult to believe 
that a conspicuous Christian church in the vicinity of Jerusalem should 
have escaped the sweeping demolition of all the sacred buildings by 
the united malice of the Jews and ruthless fury of the barbarians ; yet 
such would seem to be the case. Certain, at least, it is that, if it did 
suffer demolition at this time, it must have been restored prior to the 
Saracenic invasion, (as was the church of the Resurrection, which had 
been destroyed in the sack of the city) for, from this time forward, we 
have distinct notices of a magnificent church standing over the Cave of 
the Nativity. 

* Proooplas de MAiAd&B Jnsttniani, lib. y. cap. ix. Op. torn. ii. p. 107. 

t Eatydiii Aimales, torn. ii. p. l6l. 

t Antonini Placenttni Itin. ap. Pnefat. in Bollandi Ann. torn. i. p. 357, i zxix. 
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Arculfus,* (a.d. 697,) after a most faithful and graphic description 
of the site of the town, of the position of the Cave, and of its tra- 
ditions, barely alludes to the large structure of the church of S. Mary, 
above the rocky roof of the Cave, over the very spot of the Nativity. 

The language of S. Willibald in the next century, (a.d. 765,) is 
more perplexing, nor is his description of the Cave at all consistent 
with its present appearance: — "The place where Chbist was bom 
was formerly a subterranean cave, now it is a quadrangular house, 
cut in the rock, and the earth has been dug out on all sides, and 
thrown away. The church above is cruciform — a glorious house/'f 

A century later we have an allusion to it by Bernardus the Monk. J 
He describes it as a very large church with a monolithic crypt under 
the middle, — the entrance to which was at the south, the exit at the 
east, where is shown the manger of our Lord, on the west of the 
Cave. But the spot where our Lobd was born|| is at the east. 

A French chronicler of the time, (a.d. 1029) Aimer of Chabanois,§ 
has recorded the following marvellous story of the preservation of the 
Basilica of Bethlehem, when the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Je- 
rusalem was levelled with the ground, by order of Hakem, the fanatical 
Khalif of Egypt (a.d. 1010). " When they attempted to destroy the 
church of Bethlehem, suddenly there appeared to them a flashing light, 
and the whole multitude of Pagans fell and expired on the spot ; and 
thus the church remained intact.'* Whether it is not more probable that 
it was Christian gold that dazzled the eyes of the officers employed, 
(as William of Tyre will be found to imply) is a question that need not 
be here discussed. It is enough that somehow or other the church 
escaped. 

Accordingly this Basilica was still standing when the Crusaders entered 
Palestine, and is mentioned by S8ewulf,^as having alone, of all the sacred 
localities without Jerusalem, escaped devastation by the Saracens. 
The other buildings of the town were completely destroyed. He 
speaks of the crypt under the choir, and describes the place of the 
Nativity on the left, and the manger, somewhat lower, on the right, — 
consistently with existing fact. 

The escape of the church is accounted for by William of Tyre,** 
who relates, in common with other historians of the Crusades, a noc- 
turnal embassy of the Bethlehemites to the Frank Princes at Emmaus, 
on their approach to Jerusalem ; urgently importuning an armed force 
for their protection. He supplies a motive for their request more 
worthy than their personal security. " They feared," he says, " lest the 
enemy should overthrow their church which they had often redeemed, 
with a large sum, from destruction by the same enemies." A detach- 

* 

* Adanmanos de Locis Sanctis, lib. ii. cap. ii. Yen. Beda, cap. viii. ap. Gretseri Op. vol. iy. 
pt. 3» p. 265. 

t 8. Willibaldi Hodoeporicon, apud Canisil Thea. ed. Basnage, torn. ii. p. 1 12. 

X Bernardus Monachns de Locis Sanctis, p. 791, in Recueil de Voyages. Paris. 1839. Not 
BO correct a copy in MabiUon's Acta Sanct. Ord. Bened. Saec. 8, vol. iil. p. 525. 

I Ubi Dominus yagiit» — ^borrowed from S. Jerome, 1. c. p. 98, note **. 

$ In Bouquet's *' Recueil des Historiens, &c. de France," torn. z. p. 152, where see note /, 
for a conflrmation of the story, which it much needs. 

% Relatio de Per^rinatione Ssewulfi, p. 847, in Recueil de Voyages, &c. Paris. I839. 

** Historia, lib. tU. c. xxiv. ap. Gesta Dii, p. 7^4. 
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ment was accordingly sent under command of Tancred, and at sunrise 
his standard was seen waving over the church. 

The church then which was certainly standing from the eighth to the 
twelfth century was very possibly the identical Basilica of Constantine, 
redeemed from the Persians, as afterwards from the Saracens, by the 
devotion of the people. It was probably in a state of decay, for the 
earlier historians of the Crusades, in their constant reference to it, 
make no mention of that costly adornment spoken of with perfect 
amazement by later writers, large traces of which it still retains. This 
magnificence then it would appear to owe to the period of the Frank 
Kingdom, though not to the liberality of the Western Christians. 

It is Phocas,* (a.d. 1185,) who describes the cruciform temple as 
*' resting on the shoulders of the Cave ; of great length and width, 
roofed with timber of incorruptible wood. The roof about the altar 
is elevated by a dome of stone. This most magnificent and extensive 
temple/' he adds, "the liberal hand of my most august Emperor 
reared, and adorned it throughout with gilded pebbles, in return for 
whose munificence the Latin Pastor of the place has set up his hand- 
some portrait in many parts of the church, and on the very altar which 
stands over the Holy Cave." He places the entrance of the Cave on 
the left of the Bema, with a descent of sixteen steps. 

Now, without approving the precise method adopted by the grateful 
Priest for perpetuating the memory of the illustrious benefactor of S* 
Mary's church, it may readily be conceded that his name deserves to 
be had in lasting remembrance, and it is therefore well that the writer 
has elsewhere informed us that the Sovereign to whom he owned 
allegiance was the Qreek Emperor, Manuel Comnenus, who reigned at 
Constantinople from a.d. 1143 to a.d. 1180. 

Phocas can only mean that the church was restored and beautified 
by this Emperor, and we may draw a probable conjecture from other 
passages in his tract that such repairs were rendered necessary by the 
earthquake that had reduced to ruin other sacred edifices, which 
Manuel Comnenus also restored, as e. g., the Monastery of the Fore- 
runner by the Jordan, and that of the Prophet Elias, half- way between 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. f These repairs, especially if directed, as 
is highly probable, by a Greek artist, would not materially afiect the 
architectural features of the Basilica, and since it has only suffered 
dilapidation from that time until the present, its shell continuing 
entire, it may be concluded that the church hereafter to be described 
is one of the most ancient Christian buildings now extant ; not impro- 
bably the identical Basilica erected by Constantine over the Cave 
which had been before adorned by the pious Empress, his mother. 

The historical question gains but little light from Quaresmiu8,J who 
has translated two inscriptions, one from Arabic, the other from 
Armenian, still extant in a.d. 1626, the former on the north or Gospel, 
the latter on the south or Epistle, side of the great west door of the 



* Phocae Description i xzii. ap. Leonia AUatii ^ififiucra, Pp. 30, 40. 

t niocie Descriptio, i xxil. and xzvii. pp. S2, 38. 

t Elnddatio Teme Sonctse, vol. ii. p. 046, lib. vi. cap. is. 
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church. The Arabic was as follows : — " This door was completed, by 
the Divine aid, in the days of our all potent and august king, on the 
twentieth day of the first month of the year 624." The Armenian 
ran thus : — " This door of S. Mary's was opened in the year 676, by 
Father Abraham and Father Arachelus, during the reign of Erman, 
son of Etum Constantine* The Lobd Ch&isi have mercy on their 
souls ! Amen." 

Quaresmius offers no conjecture as to the dates and reigns here 
mentioned, but the dates may be brought to agreement by the very 
probable hypothesis that the former inscription reckons according to 
the Mohammedan era of the Hegira, and the latter according to the 
Armenian era of Tiben. For the year 624 of the Hegira commenced 
on the 22nd of December, a.d, 1226, so that the twentieth day of the 
first month (Muharrem) would coincide with January 11th, a.d. 1227, 
with which date the 676th year of the Armenian era of Tiben (a.d. 
552) will exactly correspond. But who may be the king alluded to in 
the first inscription, and who '* Erman, son of Etum Constantine " in 
the second, it is very difficult to determine. 

More valuable and interesting is the information furnished by the 
Patriarch Dositheus,* (a.d. 1672 — 1707,) who expended a large sum 
of money on the restoration of this edifice ; the narrative of which will 
furnish a fair example of the difiiculties with which the native Chri8<* 
tians have to contend in such religious works as their zeal for God's 
glory prompts them to undertake. 

" The Emperor Constantine," he says, '* built a small church at 
Bethlehem, and Elias of Jerusalem began to build one on a larger 
scale ; but when he could not accomplish it, Justinian the Great built it« 
and when it was decayed throughout, we restored it as it now stands." 
This completion by Justinian of the large church commenced by Elias 
looks vastly like a confusion with the church of S. Mary at Jeru- 
salem which that Patriarch began, and that Emperor finished :-|* 
though it is of course possible that the archives of the Greek convent 
at Jerusalem may have supplied Dositheus with this information. 
**From the time of Justinian," he proceeds, " to our time, I cannot say 
when it was ruined or when restored ; but that it was restored and 
adorned with paintings by Manuel Comnenus is clear, from these words 
which are still found in the said temple : — *' This present work was 
completed by the hand of Ephraim the Monk .... during the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus Porphyrogenitus, and of the most holy Bishop 
Baguel of Bethlehem, and in the days of Amore, King of Jerusalem, 
being the year 6688." (t. «., a.d. 1 180). 

The Patriarch then describes his own restoration of the roof, which 
had fallen to ruin, owing to long neglect in renewing the lead, which had 
exposed the timbers to damp and induced rot, so that great part of the 
lead and wood had fallen. His two immediate predecessors, Paisius 
and Nectarius, had wished to restore it, and had received large sums 
in money and materials, from some munificent Christian princes for 
that purpose. Nectarius had applied for a firman at Constantinople, 

* Historia Patriaroharam, lib. xii. cap. v. 

t See the Paper, No. ii. In vol. vi. p. S09w December, 1846. 
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producing a certificate from the Kadi at Jerusalem, testifying to the' 
dilapidated condition of the roof. But the Vizier turned a deaf ear to 
the earnest and repeated entreaties of the Patriarch, and refused to 
entertain or so much as to listen to his petition. A long and vexatious 
delay ensued ; and it was only by bringing to bear an indirect influence, 
and by payment of a large bribe (7,000 piastres), that the permission 
was at length obtained. Philotheus, the bearer of the firman, having 
engaged ten skilful carpenters at Mitylene, arrived at Jaffa in July, 
where the materials, consisting of timber, iron, and working implements,' 
were already collected. The Pasha was absent at Mecca, the Kadi was 
favourably disposed towards the Christians; and Palestine, through 
God's mercy, was in the enjoyment of great tranquillity, — so that there 
Was nothing to impede the work. The lighter materials were conveyed 
to Jerusalem on camels ; but the long timbers for the reconstruction 
of the roof were not to be so moved. A poor old Cappadocian, 
named Nicolaus, managed to construct some two-wheeled wagons, 
which were drawn by forty bullocks. Thus the timber was brought as 
far as Ramleh, under the conduct of the Patriarch. But the mountain 
barrier of Judea presented a formidable obstacle to the further progress 
of wheeled carriages : even the more circuitous road by Wady Suli- 
man,* — the same no doubt by which Solomon brought up his materials, 
still retaining the name of the great king, — was impracticable, without 
considerable levelling, which the funds of the Patriarch would not 
allow him to undertake. But the work was undertaken and accom- 
plished by the voluntary labour of the orthodox poor of Ramleh, 
Lydda, Ram-Ullah, and of many from Jerusalem. They brought their 
own tools, found their own provisions, and received no wages. They 
were occupied from August to December, in lowering hills, filling 
cavities, straightening the roads ; and then the same process had to be 
repeated between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 

At length the restoration was fairly begun. The roof was repaired, 
and covered with fresh lead ; the walls were renewed; the windows, which 
had been built up with stone, were opened, framed, and glazed ; the two 
chapels on either side the Holy Cave were paved with native marble ; 
the walls which separated the choir from the transepts were taken 
down ; and the screen to the west furnished with three doors, kept 
continually locked, for the greater security of the Cave. 

In this condition the church remained. But all-devouring Time was 
threatening again to reduce it to ruin, when, in 1842, the Greeks 
obtained permission to restore it ; which they effected with as much 
regard to its original plan as could reasonably be expected, but with 
such economy as their deep poverty enjoins. 

As this historical inquiry has already far exceeded all reasonable 
limits, the architectural description must be reserved for a subsequent 
number. 

* This Valley of Solomon is still the roate for camels heavily laden, betvreen Joppa and 
Jerusalem. 
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ON THE CATHEDRAL. CHURCH OF STRENGNAS IN 

SWEDEN. 

It is probable that few, even of learned Ecclesiologists, know much 
about the churches of Sweden ; and we rejoice in being able by means 
of a church-scheme carefully filled up by a member of our Society, 
Mr. G. E. R. Gordon, to furnish some account of one of its cathedrals, 
whose very name is all but unknown in England. 

The cathedral-church of Strengnas, in the Province of Sodermanland, 
is said to have been founded almost contemporaneously with the See, 
but was not completed and consecrated till 1291, by Bishop And 
(Anundus), seventh in descent from the English Saint and Martyr 
Oskild, who came as missionary to Sodermanland in the latter part of 
the eleventh century, and established the Bishopric. Unfortunately it 
caught fire on the very day of its consecration, by means, as is sup- 
posed, of the many lights used on the occasion, and was totally con«- 
flumed. It was afterwards rebuilt, but has repeatedly suffered from 
fire, especially in 1551, 1630, and 1723, so that the present structure 
exhibits but little of really ancient work, and it may be lamented that 
where we have so accurate a description of a Swedish church, it should 
present little but Debased architectural features. 

The plan of the church comprises an apsidal choir, having aisles 
and a nave with double aisles on each side, an engaged western tower, 
-and two sacristies, one ancient and one modem, on the north side of 
the choir. The length of the choir is 99 feet, of the nave, 163; 
total length, 262 feet. The material is almost wholly brick, upon two 
courses of dressed stone, three inscribed Runic stones being built into 
the foundation.* The brick- work is for the most part fresh-coloured 
and pointed, but some horizontal bands of zigzag-work appear in some 
portions, especially under the eaves of the nave-roof and on each face 
of the tower below the cupola ; also on the north side of the nave, 
near the west end, some rude panelling with round arches, all which 
have something of a Romanesque character. A small arcade of round 
arches is seen within at the east end of the nave, and above the present 
chancel- arch, which may probably have been broken in the original 
eastern wall ; but, with these exceptions, there does not appear to be 
any trace of original work, and all is of inferior and clumsy character. 
The piers and arches, and the vaulting as well as the walls, seem to 
be wholly of brick- work, but a few vaulting-shafts of stone exist in 
the south aisle, which have capitals of foliage, somewhat of First- 
Pointed appearance. The groining in the choir, is less simple than- 
that of the nave. The pier-arches are wholly pointed, but quite plain 
and of the poorest workmanship ; the piers, for the most part rectan-. 
gular, with recessed comers, some in the nave having small stone 
shafts attached; but one is a circular column with plain moulded 
topital. There is no clerestory to any part. The nave and choir are 
under one continued high roof covered with copper, which is carried 
also over the choir-aisles ; but the two aisles on each side of the nave 
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are under a lean-to roof. The windows are described as being for the 
most part wide lancets with brick tracery, but near the east end are 
some having stone menials, though much flattened ; one of four lights, 
with trefoil in the head, and trefo2ed-headed lights ; one of three lights 
with quatrefoiled circle in the head, having a look of early Middle- 
Pointed work, but not satisfactory. There are no porches, but doors 
north and south of the nave, which have deep but coarse arch-mould-^ 
ings. Over the south door is a long round-headed window. Nearly 
all the bays of the outer aisles are occupied as burying-places by various 
noble families. 

There is a curious arrangement at the west end of the south aisle of 
the nave, which is formed into two stories, the lower called the " Bond 
Kyrka," or the Peasants' church, the upper consisting of various small 
apartments now unemployed and accessible only from the tower- 
There is a tradition of their having been occupied by Bishop Kort 
(ob. 1501,) who never went into the open air. 

The font is a curious one of brass, having a round bowl contracting 
towards the base, and supported on four feet, each representing a rude 
figure in high relief, which stand on a singular convex base, upon which 
are figures of scollop shells. The bowl bears this inscription :*-» 

AYS MABIA GBACIA PLENA DOM; 

INVS TECVM BENEDICTA T: 

V IN MVLIEBIBV8 ET BE N EDICT V : . 

FBVCTV8 VENTBIS TVI AMEN, 

The altar-stone may be seen forming the threshold of the west en* 
trance, of red marble, marked with five plain and one double cross. 
On each side of the chancel are some low round-headed niches. A 
rood-screen of modem but elaborate iron- work has been moved to an 
obscure position at the west end of the south aisle. The interior ap* 
pears to be very bare and fitted up much on a par with our unimproved 
churches. The walls are covered with whitewash. There are modem 
deal pues with doors, a western gallery with organ, and a small one in 
one bay of each of the outer aisles. Seats also are placed in the middle 
passage of the nave. The pulpit is described as a " portentous wooden 
erection of pillars, clouds, curtains, and Cherubim richly gilt and 
coloured." The reredos is a modern Corinthian screen whitewashed, and 
has a large plain wooden cross between its two columns. The altar is a 
common painted deal table, but bearing two candlesticks of wood gilt^ 
and the altar ^rails are covered by red clothe 

One remarkable feature remains to be noticed, much at variance with 
the general coldness and plainness of the interior. This is a very fine and 
large triptych of seven compartments ; which probably once stood over 
the altar, but is now barbarously placed on a mass of brick- work built 
against the north wall of the choir. In the dififerent compartments of 
this triptych are represented: — (1.) Our Blessed Sayioub^s Triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem ; (2.) the Agony in the Garden ; (3.) the Trial 
before Pilate ; (4.) the Crucifixion ; (5.) the Deposition from the 
Cross; (6.) the Convincing of S. Thomas; and (7.) the Ascension. 
The carving is elaborate, and in the fullest relief, and each scene is sur«r 
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mounted by a rich canopy of tabernacle-work. This may on the whole 
be considered as a very fine specimen of Christian Art. 

The tower forms in its lower part a western porch, and is vaulted. 
It somewhat resembles many German steeples, is without buttresses, 
and has small round-headed windows ; those of the belfry, double on 
each face. It is surmounted by a large copper-covered cupola rising 
to a considerable height, which replaces a spire burnt in 1 723i 

We are told that the crypt running beneath the whole church contains 
several old coffins charged with crucifixes, and that the Evangelistic 
Symbols may be discerned on many tombstones within the church. 
There are several copes, both ancient and modem, belonging to this 
church, but we are not specially informed to what extent they are used 
in its services. 

Adjacent are the Bishop's Palace, Consistory, and Gymnasium, 
which seem to mark this church as the head of the diocese, but we 
infer from the account of the internal fittings, that there is no peculiar 
mode of conducting the religious services, to distinguish it from a 
simple parochial church. 

We have been minute in our description, at the risk.of being tedious, 
not on account of the beauty of the church, but because it is the first 
ecclesiastical building of Sweden, of which an account has reached us. 
It is most probable that others may exist in that country retaining 
more of their primitive architectural character, and if the same zealous 
and right-minded Ecciesiologist who has examined the specimen now 
before us, should be able to furnish notes of some of these also, he 
would be doing us a great service which we cannot expect from any 
other quarter. 



ON THE USE OF LYCHNOSCOPES FOR EXTERNAL 

CONFESSION. 

To the Editor of the Ecciesiologist, 

Sir, — In the last number appeared a communication on "Lychno- 
scopes," on which I wish to offer a few observations. The facts on which 
it is based appear to me to be deficient in proof, and it is with a view to 
elicit from the author of the paper the sources from which they have 
been derived, and to obtain an explanation of the points about which 
I doubt, that I trouble you with this communication. And I wish 
clearly to express that when my difficulties have been removed by 
competent antiquarian authority, I shall be most happy to embrace a 
theory much more elegant as well as more comprehensive than any of 
its predecessors. It is assumed, in the communication in question, that 
most clergymen, as well parochial ministers as chantry-priests,* ad. 

• The many Canons of English Cooncils which were made to goard in every way the rights 
of the *' parochus '* and his curates wonld have comprised the encroachments of the chantry 
^esto, had any been made, as to receiving confessions, ~a matter which, whatever were their 
/unctions, they could least of all be permitted to interfere with. 
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mitted at certain times of the year all comerd to confession, and this pro- 
cess is called external confession, and is said to have been performed 
through the apertures called " lychnoscopes," the priest being in the 
chancel and the penitent in the church-yard. The proof rests on aperr 
tures which appear to have been of this kind having been closed up by one 
of Henry VIII.' s creatures named Bedyl, in churches belonging to the 
mendicant Orders. No reference is given to the passage, and no au^ 
thority is cited for the generalization of the practice from the churches 
of the mendicant Orders to those of another kind. In this lies the diffi- 
culty. The mendicant Orders had general powers of confession, but I 
conceive the rest of the clergy to have been bound by narrow limits, 
and that it was generally impossible that a clergyman should confess a 
man whom he had never seen and would never see again. 
, I have looked through the regulations about confession in the '* Pu- 
pilla Oculi," an English clergyman's hand-book of the fifteenth century, 
and find in it nothing which bears out this view, except that during 
Lent some relaxation seemed generally to be allowed of the rule 
which bound -the greater part of the people to confession to their, 
parochial clergyman. At the same time it is quite possible that greater 
laxity might exist in practice than would be recognized in the books of 
instruction for the clergy ; and that practices might prevail, as indeed 
they do now, which by the letter of the law were forbidden. All that 
I desire is that these deviations should be proved ; and when it is con- 
sidered that these perforations in the walls of churches have existed for 
several centuries, and that they were made before the institution of the 
mendicant Orders, when so great a relaxation of the discipline of the 
Church concerning confession took place, it would seem that the proof 
of the custom could not be difficult. 



ON FLOWERS AS EMPLOYED IN THE ADORNMENT OF 

CHURCHES. 

'*5. Columh, CormoaUf 9th January, 1847. 

" Dea.b Sib, — The accompanying paper is intended as an amplification 
of the table of Flowers, &c., which appeared in the December j^o/mo- 
foffist. Besides amplifying, I have also taken the liberty of omitting 
from your list one or two plants which I have never found in flower at 
the periods to which they are assigned, (e. g., S. Peter's Wort, though 
a desirable plant for S. Peter's Day, unfortunately does not flower till 
August. Wood anemones, too, are very rarely indeed in bloom before 
the first of April : in your list they are allotted to the twenty-fifth of 
March). I am not certain that I know what is meant by the black 
dahlia assigned to Innocents' Day. Certainly all the common dahlias 
^re destroyed by frost long before that Festival, and they are never 
cultivated in hot or green-houses. Is not the mistletoe a prohibited 
plant ? 

, •* In my list I have not inserted stove-plants, though several green, 
house ones ; but I need hardly say how acceptable and appropriate 
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would be a present of the magnificent tropical flowers, for the decora- 
tion of the church, from the hothouse of a rich parishioner, especially 
at a time when, in the open air, vegetation is almost stationary^ 
Flowers, too, of the proper colours might be forced on purpose at 
almost any time. 

'' I shfJl be gratified if this communication should prove of any 
service. 

** I am, Dear Sir, 

" Your faithful servant, 

"Henry L. Jenneb." 

[This mark {*) denotes that the flowers to which it is prefixed are greenhouse pktnts,'} 

January 1. Circumcision. White. 

Flowers : — Christmas Rose. Lanrustinns. ^Primula Sinensis (alba). Calacan- 
thus prsecox. *White Epacris. [^Berries : — Mistletoe.] 
January 25. Conversion qf S, Paul, White. 

The same. Snowdrops. 
February 2. Purification B. V. M. White. 
The same. ^Camellia. *White Cineraria. 
February 24. 8. Matthias. Red. 
Flowers: — Mezereon. *Cineraria. ^Camellia. *H7aeinth. Berries: — Holly. 
Cotoneaster. 
March 25. Lady Day. White. 
Flowers : — Black Thorn. White Arabis. ^Camellia. ^Primula Sinensis. *Hya- 
cinth. White Violets. •White Azalea. 
April 25. 8. Mark. Red. 

Flowers: — Ribes Sanguinea. Crown Imperial. Anemone (Garden). Orchia 
Mascula. Rhododendron Arboreum. Rhododendron Russellianum. 
May 1. 88. Philip and Jacob. Red. * 
Flowers : — Pyrus Japonica. Polyanthus. Adonis. Anemone. Rhododendrod 
Arboreum, &c. Ribes Sanguinea. ^Scarlet Gladiolus. 
June 11. <S. Barnabas. Red. 

Flowers: — Peony. Roses. Anemone. Red Valerian." Salntfoin. Trifolium 
incamatum. Foxglove. Red Mallow (Maldpe Grandiflora). Verbena 
(especially a variety called Atro-sangninea). Scarlet Thorn. Honesty. S. 
Bamaby's Thistle. 
Jime 24. 8. John Baptist. White. 

Flowers: — Roses. White Lily. Acacia. White Narcissus. White Lilac. 
Syringa. Verbena. Jasmine. Meadowsweet. White Broom. Petunia. 
White Poppy. Candy Tuft. Star of Bethlehem. Large White Clttuati«, 
White Geraniums. Snowflake. Hardy White Azalea. Phlox. 
June 29. 8. Peter. Red. 

Flowers: — Roses. Poppies. Scarlet Lychnis. Geranium. Verbena. Petunia; 
Kalmia. Potentilla. Mallow. Red Valerian. Antirrhinum. Salvia. Heath. 
Phlox Drummondi. 
July 25. iS*. James. Red. 

Flowers: — Roses. Scarlet Maijoram. Antirrhinum. Clove Pink. Zinnia. 
Verbena. Heath. Stocks. Scarlet Lychnis. Phlox Drummondi, &c. 
Nasturtium. * Amaryllis. Hemanthus Cocdneus (Scarlet Blood Flower, 
ahas Crinum). Adonis. Fuchsias. Penstemon. ^Scarlet Ixia. 
Auffust 24. 8. Bartholomew. Red. 
Flowers: — Cardinal Flower. Prince's Feather. Fuchsias. Geraniums. Ver- 
bena. Salvia. Dahlia. Bignonia. Blood Flower. *Cactus. *Ixia. Phlox 
Drummondi. Gladiolus. 
September 2\. 8. Matthew. Red. 

Flowers: — Geraniums. China Roses. Fuchsia. Salvia. Bignonia. Verbeiu^ 
Red Trumpet Honeysuckle. Blood Flower. Asters. Adonis. Stocks. *Cactus^ 
Penstemon. Berries: — Arbutus. Dogwood. Spindle Tree. Barberry. 
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September 29. Michaelma§» Whitb. 

Flowers: — LanrustinuB. Arbutus. Myrtle. Verbent. Dahlia. Rosemary. 
Michaelmas Daisy. Candy Tuft. Chrysanthemum. Geranium. 
October 18. S. Luke. White. 

The same. Snowberry. [If Red Is preferred, as the next.] 
October t28. SS. Simon and Jude, Red. 

Fiotoers : — China Roses. Chrysanthemum. Salvia. Geranium. Verbena. 
Berries :— Holly. Pyracanthus. Winter Cherry. Barberry. Siberian Crab. 
Not>ember 1. All Saint*. White. 

Flowers : — Virginian Groundsell Tree. Laurustinus. Chrysanthemum. ^Primula 
Sinensis. White Epacris. Berries ; — Snowberry. 
November 30. iS. Andrew, Red. 

JTotrerf /—China Roses. Chrysanthemum. *Red Epacris. B«rrt69 .—Pyra- 
canthus. Holly. Dogwood. Guelder Rose (Viburnum Opulus). Yew. 
December 2\. S. Thomas, Red. 

The same as the last. 
December 25. Christmas. White. 

Flowers : — Christmas Rose. Laurustinus. Arbutus. ^Primula Sinensis. *White 
Epacris. [Berries : — Mistletoe.] 
December 26. 8. Stephen. Red. 

Same as November 30. 
December 27. S. John Evangelist, White. 

Same as December 25. 
December 28. Holy Innocents, Black. 

Bkck Dahlia. 
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«^ Short Address to Altar Societies. ' By the Wyksham Bbothebhood. 
London: F. A. Little. 1846. Syo. pp. 16. 13 plates. 

A PROSPECTUS was in circulation last year of a new society to be called 
the Wykeham Society, for purposes identical with our own, con- 
taining nothing on the face of it to show that it was not intended 
as a handmaid of the Anglican Communion, but rather the contrary. 
It was however before long noised abroad that this Society was in 
truth, for the use of the Anglo-Roman Communion, and therefore 
wholly external to, and independent of, us, and of our field of 
exertions. We had of course no objection, quite the contrary, to the 
establishment of such an institution. As devoted and undoubting 
sons of the English Church, we had enough, and more than 
enough, of work before us in England, fighting the battle of ritual 
decency and propriety among those of our own Communion ; and even 
if we had wished it, which of course we did not, we should not have 
had any time to have concerned ourselves with the care of the Sanctuary 
among the Anglo-Romanists; We could not therefore but have been 
glad at learning that that Communion was awakening to a sense of its 
own ritual shortcomings, and that its members were banding together 
for the honour of the Lobd*s House, in a spirit similar to that which 
had some years previously resulted in the formation of our own Society. 
Still however we could not but wish that its members had owned their 
profession as undauntedly as we have done ours. We could not but 
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ivish that as in all our laws and prospectuses we had never flinched 
from putting forward our adhesion to the Anglican Communion as our 
principal characteristic, so the founders of the Wykeham Society had 
with equal openness made clear their connection with the Anglo-Roman 
Church. 

For some time we lost sight of the Wykeham Society, and it would 
have been no unreasonable supposition to have assumed that the plan 
had failed. At length however it has given the first proof of its 
vitality, now under the more ecclesiastical designation of a Brotherhood, 
and, we are happy to say, no longer putting forth ambiguous colours. 
The tract before us is one intended for popular use, and may mutatis 
mutandis be paralleled with those little pamphlets with which we, in 
our earlier days, abounded, and which we humbly trust have done 
some service to the Universal Church. It is written like the work 
of a man in earnest, denouncing with more zeal than taste the especial 
irreverences which it is meant to correct, and not dealing in external 
controversy, and will, we trust, be useful in those quarters for which 
it is intended. There is not much novelty in its remarks and recom- 
mendations. We were surprised to find the antedated advice to copy 
altars from high- tombs repeated in this publication. The author some- 
what pedantically substitutes •trifolia' and 'quadrafolia' (aic) for the 
familiar terms trefoils and quatrefoils. The illustrations might have 
been omitted : their execution is such that they rather mislead than 
instruct. 

The Address and Rules of the Wykeham Brotherhood are stitched 
up at the end of the pamphlet. We are glad to observe in them the 
absence of controversial bitterness. 



Architectural ParaUeU. By E. Sharpe, M.A. Part VIII. London : 

Van Voorst. 1847. 

The present number of Mr. Sharpens Parallels contains four views of 
Tintern Abbey in its restored, and four of it in its present, condition ; 
contrasted ground-plans on one plate of the west end of the naves of 
Tintern and Netley Abbeys, and aisle compartments of Tintem and 
Howden church contrasted, likewise on the same plate. We must 
again reiterate the strong protest against Mr. Sharpens practice of 
amputating ground-plans which we have already had reason to make. 
We have the right to expect that Mr. Sharpe should see something 
more in a mediaeval church than a mere study of mouldings and of 
vaulting. The profit however to be derived from his mutilated plans 
is no higher than this. Plans of the entire church would be just as 
useful to the mere architect, while at the same time they would sub- 
serve to the studies of the Ecclesiologist. If it be argued that the 
»ize of the work prevented entire plans from being given on a satisfactory 
scale, all we can answer is that folding-plans might have been adopted. 
The detriment which this would have been to the beauty of this very 
well got- up publication would have been amply compensated for by 
its increased usefulness. 

VOL. VII. p 
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ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

S. Andrew, CoUumpton, Devon, is a very fine Third-Pointed church. 
It consists of a chancel, 31 feet 2 inches, by 22 feet 8 inches, with north and 
south aisles, each 15 feet broad ; a nave, 55 feet 7 inches by 22 feet 8 inches ; 
north and south aisles, respectively 15 feet and 16 feet broad; a south chapel, 
17 feet broad ; and western tower. The chancel is separated from its aisles 
by handsome parcloses ; these aisles not extending the whole length of the 
chancel. The sacrarium is externally marked, and internally is raised on 
three steps. All the walls of the sacrarium have been lately reouilt, and con- 
tain a good five-light east window, and two side windows. The altar is a 
miserable wooden table, hidden from the body of the church by enormous 
pues, which deface the chancel as well as the less sacred parts of the edifice. 
The rood-screen extends the whole breadth of the nave ana aisles ; it is elabo- 
rately carved, and has been richly painted and gUt. It has the spreading top 
so common in the screens of Devonshire; above it the rood-beam still 
remains. A rude oak carving, in two pieces, exists in a neglected part of the 
church, representing a portion of Mount Calvary, with skulls, and other 
bones. This must have extended upon the screen nearly the whole breadth of 
the nave ; the mortise in it, wherem the rood itself stood, is still apparent. 
(Is not this carving nearly unique ?) The present arrangement of the upper 
part of the screen is as a gallery for the Sunday-school children, and the 
raised seat of the superior occupies the very place on which the rood must 
formerly have been erected. The rood-stau:cases remain in two external 
turrets ; the northern opening on the inside, the southern externally. The 
nave has five bays, and a clerestory with three-light windows. The roof of 
the nave and chancel is of the " cradle " form, richly coloured with blue and 
gold. The colour of the part over the chancel has been recently revived. 
The aisle-roofs are nearly flat, and of poorer character ; but still richly painted. 
The south chapel is of rather later date than the rest of the church. It was 
founded by John Lane, wool-merchant, whose monumental slab lies within, 
bearing date 1528. Internally the chapel has a beautiful roof of fan tracery, 
and very graceful pendants, consisting of groups of angels bearing shields. 
The corbels of the roof are also angels with shields, some bearing the Instru- 
ments of the Passion, and others tne founder's mark, emblems, and initials. 
The pillars between this chapel and the aisle have been supported on the side 
of the aisle by elegant buttresses of four stages : the two lower stages of 
each containing several figures with scrolls. Between the windows are 
brackets supported by angels and foliage. Perhaps these supported images. 
One bracket has been cut away to make room for a modem monument. 
The whole western bay in nave, south aisle, and chapel has been boarded off. 
Within the boarding, eastwards, are enormous pues, lined, cushioned, and 
car])eted, and having flat wooden roofs, or canopies. One of these was 
evidently the churchwarden's. This row of pues stands on two steps, the 
next on one, the third is on the hupible floor. Westwards of the boairding, 
several little nooks are again partitioned off for the accommodation of rubbish. 
The largest of these contained two scythes, a pickle-tub with a quantity of 
human Bones, brushes, matting, engine hose, an old flag, and filth inestimable. 
The west gallery of this church contains an accumulation of wood-work 
perfectly astonishing, and completely blocks up the handsome tower-arch 
with its panelled soffits. In the tower is contained one of the parish engines ; 
another occupies a sort of western porch of the south aisle. A reading-desk and 
clerk's desk ai'e built up against the rood-screen, and face westwards. The 
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pulpit is on the north side, against the first pillar westward of the rood-screen. 
The font is at the west end of the north aisle, of poor Third-Pointed character. 
Though sound and provided with a drain, it is in use superseded by a Wedge- 
wood bason. The noor exhibits the matrices of several brasses, and a nearly 
obliterated cross. Great part of the sacrarium is in want of a floor. The 
tower has four stages, the buttresses being ornamented with pinnacles, lions, 
spread eagles, and quatrefoils. Over the west door is a four-light window, 
between the royal and episcopal arms. Above this Wtin is our Saviour on 
the rood, with S. Mary and S. John standing by. "fiiis sculpture is much 
mutilated. Several other sculptures and armorial bearings in a defaced state 
adorn the tower, which has beautiful belfry- windows, and is surmounted by an 
elephant pierced parapet, with clustered pinnacles. The semi-octangular 
staircase turret is on tne north side. There is a fine peal of eight bells in the 
tower. The south chapel is very rich externally : the buttresses are orna- 
mented with ships, emblems of the founder's trade, his mark, &c. Beneath 
the windows runs the following inscription: — "In honor of God and His 
Blessed Mother Mary, Remeb' the Saulis of John Lane, Wapat' oust' 
Laneuari {?)* and the Sawle of Tomsyn, his wiffe, tohave In Memory with all 
other ther Childreyn and Frends of your awne Cheryty which were founders 
of this Chapell, Here lyeth yn Cepulture The yere of ower Lorde God 
A thousant fyve hundridi syx and twynti. God of His grace On ther boyth 
Sawles to Have Marcy And fynally bryng them to the Eternall Glory. 
In the angle formed by the sacrarium and south chancel -aisle is an 
original sacristy, which has an entrance from the latter, but is so low as 
not to obscure its east window. Polwhele says the greater part of this church 
and its tower was built in the reign of Edward I., and that the tower was 
adorned in the reign of Edward VI. Let us hope that ere long the whole of 
this fine building will be restored to its former beauty. It is gratifying to be 
able to speak in favourable terms of the restorations already made. Vide 
Ecclesiologistj New Series, Vol. i., p. 94. 

S, Columb Major, Cornwall, — This is a large cross church with aisles to the 
nave and chancel, north and south porches, and western tower. The nave 
and transepts, and probably the respond walls between the chancel and nave, 
are of very early Middle-Pointed, perhaps 1270. The rest of the church is 
Third-Pointed, with the exception of the arcade between the chancel and its 
south aisle, which is late Middle-Pointed, and the inner doorway of the 
south porch, which seems to have formed part of the early structure, and to 
have been retained by the Third- Pointed architect, when rebuilding the aisles. 
It is a beautiful example, of three orders, continuous, with the ball-flower in 
the hollow next the soffit. The nave-arcades have three lofty equilateral 
arches on each side. These spring from low clustered pillars and responds of 
elegant detail ; and a very fine eflect is produced by the great spread of the 
arches. The two orders of the latter have an ovolo instead of a hollow cham- 
fer, which is somewhat unusual. The south transept has an elegant window 
of four uncusped lancet - lights, with three plain circles in the head. 
Internally there are engaged jamb-shafts, singularly fluted, as it were, 
by the repetition of a filleted roll on the face of the shaft. The external 

i'amb-mouldings are continuous, of two orders, divided by a deep three-quarter 
lollow. The monials, &c., are of two orders with a mlet on the face. The 
tower^ a lofty and well-proportioned structure, is remarkable for having the 
lower stage open by two lofty arches on the north and south. The belfry 
arch is a plain opening in the second or ringing sta^e. The parapet is embat- 
tled, with pinnacles at the angles ; the north-west pinnacle, capping the bel&y 
staircase, is developed into a small spire. The staircase is contained in a large 

* Wapentaki Custos Lanarias,— *«Wool- Warden of the Hundred," 
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buttreBs boldly thrown out on the west face : a remarkably efiective arrange- 
ment. The east wall of the chancel, as well as that of its south aisle, was 
blown down a.d. 1670, by an accidental explosion of gunpowder, which it 
appears was then kept in the rood-loft. The windows taen inserted are 
clumsy five-light openings glazed with square panes in wooden frames. The 
dais of an altar, with a piscina (in the east wall), and a shallow niche with a 
crocketed canopy in the south waU, remains in the south chancel-aisle. This 
niche was opened some time since, and a recess spreading inwards to the 
east and west discovered. The north chantry, whicn has also an altar-dais, 
contains a niche of like design, in the same position, and there is another not 
much dissimilar in the sacrarium of the high altar. Here the altar-slab 
(8 feet by 3 feet 4 inches,) has been raised from the floor, and restored to its 
original use. The font is very curious : it is of the date of the earliest 
portions of the church, octagonal, and supported on a plain central column 
and four clustered shafts at the angles. The panels bear the following 
devices: five human heads more or less grotesque, a traceried vrindow, 
and a S. Catharine's wheel : — the eighth face is quite plain. The church 
abounds with richly carved bench-ends, bearing numerous symbolical and 
heraldic devices. The lower panels of the rood-screen, with traces of colour, 
remain, and portions of parcloses, in various parts of the church. The 
nave has a fine cradle-roof with beautifully carved ribs and bosses. In the 
churchyard there is a fine sepulchral cross of early character. 

S. John the Bvangelisty Washinghorough, Lincolnshire. — The church of this 
village, situated on the Witham, about two miles below Lincoln, consists of 
chancel, nave, north and south aisles, south porch, tower at the west end, and 
a chapel north of chancel. It was originally First-Pointed, as appears from a 
lancet in the north aisle ; but it has received much alteration in the days of 
Middle-Pointed. The east window of five lights, and all the rest, except the one 
lancet, are of the Middle-Pointed style. There is a double piscina of early cha- 
racter, and triple sediliaof the same date, perhaps about the middle of the twelfth 
century. A coped stone, with effisy of a lady down to the elbows, the hands 
claspea across, and then covered to the feet, which are seen, — lies under an arch 
in the north wall of the chancel. The arches of the aisles are of early character, 
the capitals of those on the south having crisp foliage, and those on the north, 
circular caps, except one which is like the south pillars: the pillars with this ex- 
ception are round. The chapel-arch is blocked : there are two recesses near the 
chancel-arch; one in the south wall of the chancel, the other in the east wall of the 
aisle ; and in the south pier of the chancel-arch, a very elaborate niche. The 
clerestory windows are very peculiar, like a hatchment, and were perhaps 
copied from those above each couplet of lancets in the chapter-house of 
Lincoln cathedral. The font is very large and circular with a plain Roman- 
esque arcade round it. The tower, of a later age than the church, has a west 
door and diagonal buttresses of six stages. The steps and base of the cross 
remain to the east of the church in the village, and are of considerable size. 

All Saints, Cossington, Leicestershire. — A small church, — (the total 
length being seventy-two feet,) — of great interest, consisting of chancel, 
nave and aisles, and western tower. The chancel is Middle-Pointed, 
very beautiful, and in fair preservation. The high roof remains; inside 
is a canted eieling, but whitewashed; the opening to air the outer roof 
is blocked. The east window is of five lights, vrith monials simply intersect- 
ing, exce]>t that in the head is a quatrefoiled circle. The side windows are 
small, and very graceful examples of two lights : those most west on both sides 
are lengthened for lychnoscopes. There are also contemporary sedilia, but 
not good, having a very flat arch, and being altogether somewhat clumsy ; 
trefoiled piscina with wooden credence - Mielf, and a double aumbrye 
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in the north wall. Below this is an effigy of a priest To the west 
of it is a beautiful sepulchral niche of the same date, from which this 
may have been moved, as a low high-tomb of the sixteenth century, 
with an incised slab, has been inserted under it. The stalls remain, 
though some have been moved to make way for a capacious pue on 
the north side; they are very much carved with grotesque and other 
figures, but mostly of poor and shallow work, and palpably late date. 
The rood-screen connected with them has been cut down just above the 
panelling ; half remains in its original position, while the rest has been 
worked up into the reading-pue. Tne nave and aisles are of the 
transition from First- to Alicldle-Pointed ; the pillars and arches are 
singularly awkward, three in number, increasing in breadth toward the west, 
especially on the south side. The pillars here are quatrefoil clusters with 
most clumsily wrought capitals and architrave mouldings ; on the north they 
are round and somewhat rude, but simpler and better. All tracery is cut 
from the aisle windows, but in the south aisle the beautiful jamb-shafts and 
mouldings, good First-Pointed, remain in two instances ; those in the north 
are later and plainer. The clerestory consists of four late and poor windows, 
but the roof is good, except that it wants pendants. The tower is low and 
massive ; the lower part has lancet windows, but the upper is so mutilated and 
overgrown with ivy, as to have lost almost aU character : as no marks of an 
earlier roof remain, and a great part of the west wall has been rebuilt, it 
would seem most probably to be contemporary with the clerestory. The 
porch is modem, but the inner doorway is First-Pointed, with a good suite 
of mouldings, and a shaft, and shaft-like bowtell on each side. There are 
pues of different kinds ; but many open seats with the linen pattern remain, 
and screen-work of the same date fences off two chapels at the east end of the 
aisles, which have hagioscopes into the chancel. The font is very plain, a 
round bowl on a shaft : it nas a seventeenth-century cover, very poor, but of 
the ancient form. 

S, Michael, Lyonshall, Herefordshire, — This church has a chancel, a nave 
with aisles, a small north transept, south porch, and low western tower. The 
aisles and clerestory have the sloping tilea roof usually seen in Herefordshire, 
and the eastern bay of the soutn aisle has a pointed gable, having probably 
formed a chantry-chapel, lliere are several First-Pointed features, and some 
of the next style : all of a kind much prevalent in the county. There are six 
arches on the north, and only five on the south of the nave, the south aisle 
beinff shortened westward The arches are all pointed : on the north the piers 
are clustered, of four large shafts, and four smaller ones, the capitals beingr 
moulded. The southern piers are octagonal. The clerestory has small 
trefoil- headed lancets; at the west of the north aisle is a small plain Roman- 
esque window ; some other windows resemble those of the clerestory : one is 
a plain lancet, and another early Middle-Pointed. The tower is First- Pointed 
in its lower stage, and has two lancets on the south side, but no door : the 
upper part is modern. The aisles are low. The chancel-arch is pointed, 
springing straight from the wall, and over it are two small square-headed 
windows. The chancel has some curious windows. The eastern, of three 
lights, is probably First-Pointed verging to the next style, and of a sort often 
seen in tne neighbourhood, but not elegant. It has two monials carried up 
perpendicular to the top, and the two side lights contain lancets, but not the 
middle one. Over the whole window internally is a large arch forming on 
each side a kind of elbow, as may be seen elsewhere in windows of this 
period. There are some other windows in the chancel, consisting each of two 
trefoil lancets within a containing arch. The chancel is wainscoted, so that 
no trace of sedilia or piscina can oe discovered. In the south aisle is a small 
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trefoiled-headed piscina. The font is a curious First-Pointed one, "with 
octagonal boTvI supported on eight shafts set in a circle, and having foliated 
capitals. In the porch is part of a monumental effigy. The church is pued, 
and has an organ gallery; but is on the whole neatly kept. 

S. Andrew, Presteign, Radnorshire. — A large church with some remarkable 
features. The nave has a narrow north aisle with a lean-to roof, and a very 
wide south aisle which is continued along the chancel, and evidently by a sub- 
sequent alteration in the plan. On the south side, and partly within the 
present aisle is one of those curious fortress-like towers, seen sometimes in 
Border Counties, and forming in its lower stage a capacious porch. This 
tower is of very large dimensions, but not very lofty, and has an odd mixture 
of castellated and ecclesiastical character. It is divided into three stages by 
string-courses, and has on each side a two-light belfry window ; and in the 
two lower stages on the west side re&pectively a plain narrow slit and a trefoil 
lancet. The battlement is rude and plain, and has no string or cornice juts 
below it ; the centre-piece on each side is very wide, and upon it is an aperture 
in shape of a cross. The lower part, which forms the porch, is entered by a 
door having rather a straight-sided arch, over which is a small two-light 
window of Third-Pointed character. The porch itself has very strong stone 
groining. This tower is probably of early Third-Pointed character. The 
south aisle westward of the tower is of the original narrow dimensions, but 
the whole of the remainder has been considerably extended, and is of Third- 
Pointed date, having a moulded parapet, and some windows of very unusual 
character, having four lights and arches entirely without curvature. At its 
east end is a three-light window not quite in the centre, and above it in the 
gable a small wide one, both of Third-Pointed tracery. On each side of the 
nave is a pointed arcade with octagonal piers, but the northern arches are 
wider, ana the eastern one on that side not a complete one. The clerestory 
has small single windows with trefoil heads, of early Middle-Pointed character, 
and of a sort common in the neighbourhood. Those on the south open now 
into the aisle, the roof of which has been much raised above the original 
height. The west window, of five lights, is early Middle-Pointed, and below 
it is a door with continuous mouldings. Over it in the gable externally is the 
figure of a Saint. In the north aisle is one Romanesque window, and some 
others of late character. The chancel is wider than the nave, but of the same 
height, and has an inclination towards the south. The chancel-arch is low, 
and springing straight from the wail. On its south side is an ogee-headed 
hagioscope ; on the north, the rood-door and step% are seen. The chancel 
appears to be chiefly Third-Pointed, and is of considerable size. The east 
window has five lights and a straight-sided arch, with some pieces of good 
stained glass. On its north side are three windows, and another on the 
south side of the sacrarium, beneath which is a plain square recess in the wall. 
The aisle is divided from the chancel by two tall pointed arches with an 
octagonal pier. There are some very strong buttresses at the east end, and 
the hood of the east window of the aisle has a double return. The font is 
an octagon diminishing towards the base, upon two steps. There is a modem 
reredos at the east end, containing a representation m needlework of our 
Lord's entry into Jerusalem, executed in 1737. In the south chapel is a 
small piscina, with ogee arch, and octagonal basin. 

S, Paul, Bedford. — A large church, of very unusual form, and we regret to 
say much maltreated as to its internal arrangements, which are now most 
inconsistent with ecclesiastical propriety. The church consists of a chancel 
and a nave, each with a south aisle equal in width, and nearly so in length ; 
north and south porches, and a tower with spire placed between the chancel 
and nave, corresponding to which is a space between the two south aisles, 
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divided from them as well as the tower by pointed arches. The external fea- 
tures are chiefly Third-Pointed, except the doors which have mouldings and 
shafts of First-rointed work; and the steeple, which is probably Middle- 
Pointed of very sim])le character. The battlement must be later, and probably 
also the spire, which is of pretty sood height, rising from the centre of the tower 
and having three tiers of spire-lights. The general effect of the exterior is 
striking and picturesque from its irregularity. The whole church is embat- 
tled and embellished with pinnacles. The south porch is large, having a parvise ; 
and in front two niches with figures of SS. Peter and Pam. The north porch 
of similar character is smaller. There are large Third-Pointed windows both 
at the east and west of the two divisions of the church, but many of the north 
and south windows have been mutilated. Another very remarkable feature in 
this church is the addition of clerestory windows on the north and south sides of 
the nave, there bein^ none over the arcade dividing it. The nave and its 
aisle are lofty and have separate roofs, but of similar design and somewhat 
flat : the spandrels resting on various figures in wood, and the cornice of the 
Tudor flower. The five arches which separate the nave from the aisle are 
lofty and grand, clearly of Middle-Pointed character, having piers of four 
clustered shafts. It will easily be seen that the arrangement of this church is 
not easily adapted to the correct celebration of Divine Worship. Its present con- 
dition is this : the nave and its aisle are galleried on the norm, east and west; 
a huge pulpit and reading-pue set against one of the southern windows, east> 
ward of which, on the same side, are the corporation seats. The area is 
occupied partly by pues, partly by open benches, which last are of very homely 
description, and are placed so as to face the pulpit. The original arch at the 
east of the south aisle, has been cut away and replaced by a tall fiat one of 
hideous proportions, in which is ensconced the organ. The separation of the 
nave from the chancel is complete, and the true chancel being parted by the 
additional barrier of the steeple with its somewhat low arches and ringing 
floor, is kept locked up except when used for the celebration of the Holy 
Communion. The south cha{)el, which does not quite extend as far eastward 
as the chancel, is used as a kind of vestibule, and is in a dirty and unseemly 
condition. It eastern end is occupied by a fine Third-Pointed stone niche 
with a fine canopy, which once formed the pulpit, but it is so dissimilar to 
other stone pulpits of ancient date, that one can hardly imagine that to have 
been its original destination.* At present the Bishop and Archdeacon deliver 
from it their charges at Visitations. In the east side of the south-east window 
of this chapel are two pointed arches set different ways, adjacent to the angle of 
the window, — probably a piscina. The arches opening from the tower and from 
the space parallel with it, are much lower than those m the nave. Between the 
chancel and south chapel are only two, but very large and wide, having a 
considerable mass of wall to the west, and the pier between them very massive, 
on a large base and with shafts attached, having Middle-Pointed capitals, but 
not quite like those of the nave. The chancel is of considerable length, 
most equal to the nave, and retains the ancient stalls. On its north side is 
a sacristy with a chamber over it. In the vacant space between the south 
aisle of the nave and that of the chancel, is the ancient font, disused and in 
wretched condition. The bowl is octagonal, having traces of panelling : the 
stem has small shafts at the angles, and round the base a fiowered moulding. 
The font which is actually used, is a poor modem one placed in the nave. 
While we condemn the present state of this church, and deeply lament its 
internal degradation, we cannot shut our eyes to the extreme aimculties that 
stand in the way of a satisfactory arrangement. We hope that an alteration 
may be effected, but not without serious consideration and the advice of the 

* As far as we can coUect from a description made in 1830, this pulpit or sedile has since that 
date been not only moved but much mutilated. 
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most experienced Ecclesiologists. We venture, however, to suggest that, as 
the steeple forms such an awkward obstruction between the nave and the 
true chancel, it might, perhaps, be justifiable under these circumstances, to 
convert the south chapel mto the chancel, and open it as far as possible to the 
nave. But we do not speak of this with great confidence, and tnere are many 
other points difficult to determine, as the position of the pulpit, lettern, organ, 
&c. It is unfortunate that some extensive alterations for the worse i^ould 
have been made so late as 1832. 
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S, Mark^ S. John's Wood, London, — This church has been erected 
in Hamilton-place by Mr. Cundy. We are very much disappointed at 
it. We have had occasion to blame its architect for previous structures, 
but we were in hopes that he had by this time realized certain princi- 
ples, and that his error rather consisted in the faulty and incomplete 
manner in which he applied them. We had, for instance, hoped that 
S. Paul's, Knightsbridge, was the last church which he would ever 
have built in the shape of a vast broad hall, without an arcade, but 
with galleries running round three sides. Here, to our astonishment, 
we find this most reprehensible arrangement repeated, and in a church 
moreover which arrogates Middle- Pointed tracery. The pitch of the 
nave-roof is very low. This however we do not complain of : with 
such an internal arrangement this is a piece of reality, and should 
therefore he pro tanto praised. The sacrarium, which projects chancel- 
wise, has a high-pitched roof. The prayer-desk faces west. The 
western tower is unfinished, and is surmounted with a temporary bell- 
cot. We should not omit to mention the huge north and south porches 
with their parvise chambers. This church is sadly behind-hand, and 
more especially when we consider that it is the work of an architect 
who has shown such an ambitious spirit in his earlier Pointed churches, 
and who is to build a new church,- in which, from the well-known 
character of the presiding spirit, we may look for reverent and church- 
like arrangement. 

All Saints, S. John's Wood, London. — This church, of which Mr. 
Little is the architect, consists of a nave, aisles, and short sacrarium 
beyond, with an unfinished tower engaged in the west end of the 
nprth aisle, of the Third-Pointed style. We are sorry to be able to 
say very little in praise of the structure. The faults of the style 
adopted are painfully aggravated by the very modern way in which the 
structure is treated, strikingly contrasted, for instance, (to quote a 
contemporaneous Third-Pointed London church,) with the free treat- 
ment of S. Andrew's, Wells-street. Indeed the only two points 
which we can praise externally are the pitch of the roof (in this it has 
the superiority over S. Andrew's,) and the temporary wooden belfry 
which perdies upon the tower, and looks real. The material is Kent- 
ish rag, needlessly squared. The internal arrangement consists of a sort 
of anti' chancel at the west end to hold the western gallery, three bays 
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with extremely broad four-centred arches, and the scanty sacrarium 
beyond. The aisles are completely filled with galleries. The prayer- 
desk is a lower pulpit, and looks west. The clerk*8 desk has not been 
omitted. We were glad to observe Christian Emblems in the east 
window. We perceived by a placard stuck upon the churchyard- wall 
that the pue-openers, while permitted to receive gratuities from pue- 
renters, are forbidden to do so from strangers under pain of dismissal. 
This is an improvement in ritual decency, for which we are very 
thankful. 

S. John, Stmth Hackney, — This church, by Mr. E. C. Hakevnll, of 
which we have already spoken in our sixth volume, is so far advanced 
as to call for another notice, from its size and importance, and the 
munificence of which it is evidently the product. It is one of the 
hugest, if not the hugest, which has been erected in England for the 
use of our Communion since the revival of Catholic Architecture, 
the only one which can compete with it in size being 8. Peter*s, Leeds, 
and it is manifestly built with no regard to cost : indeed this is the 
side on which it errs, as it is in conception a miniature cathedral, not 
a parish-church. It is built in the First- Pointed style. The plan is 
cruciform, apsidal, with western steeple, aisles to the nave, but not to 
the transepts or eastern limb. The west door, double and of five orders, 
would be sufficient for the noblest cathedral in Christendom, but here 
it looks overdone. The nave is of six bays, with pillars partly circular 
and partly octagonal ; the arches, of two orders, not yet moulded. We 
observe a very great straining after variety in the clerestory. The 
westernmost window on each side is a lancet, so is the second on the 
north side under a trefoiled hood. The south second window is of 
two lights, also under a trefoiled hood. The four remaining windows 
on each side are of two lights with difierent piercings in the head 
(a plain circle, a pointed and a moulded quatrefoil,) and two planes of 
tracery. The idea is manifestly taken from the aisle windows of Stone 
church. The same desire after variety is shown in the aisle windows, 
which are plain lancets with plain splays and angle shafts alternately. 
The roof is of wood, and there is therefore no need of the flying buttres- 
ses, which are commenced. The lantern piers are complex. We very 
much dread the treatment of the lantern. This position of a cross 
church which is devoid of central tower is one of the most puzzling 
things in church-building. The nave is very broad. There are north and 
south doors, but neither of them has a porch. The transepts, which are 
deep, are devoid of side windowSi The eastern limb consists of two 
bays and a three-sided apse beyond, of rather less breadth than the 
nave. The whole is surrounded with an arcade with bench -table, for 
the conception of which likewise the architect is clearly indebted to 
Stone church. On the north side behind the arcade is a large credence 
niche. The position of this, and the fact of the sacristy door being just 
eastward of the lantern, imply that the eastern limb will be used exclu- 
sively as sacrarium. We trust therefore that the lantern will be fitted 
up as chancel. We shouid be most sincerely pleased to see this 
arrangement, which would in all respects be the best for this church. 

VOL. YII. Q 
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We must remark the strange multiplicity of doors in the sacristy. It 
is placed correctly in the angle of the north transept and sacrarium^ 
and though of small dimensions has three doors, — an external oae, 
one to the sacrarium, and another to the transept. There are no indi- 
cations yet of the character of the fittings. Our readers will, from 
what we have said, perceive that the church before us is built of a size 
and with a sumptuousness as yet, unhappily, but little common in our 
Communion ; and although in our capacity of architectural critics we 
have had to advert to certain features which we should have wished 
otherwise, yet as Churchmen we cannot but be very thankful for it, 
and regard S. John's, Hackney, as marking an epoch in that revival 
of the externals of the Christian Church, which of necessity forms 
part of the re-awakening of the English Communion. We trust that 
the internal fittings may be rich and correct ; if they be so the aspect 
of the church may be rendered extremely solemn and religious, es- 
pecially if the windows be dimmed with painted glass, and if mural 
colour be hot spared. In so costly a church colour is especially 
required. We most sincerely trust that our suggestions may meet 
with consideration. We propose reverting to the church when we 
shall be able to notice the internal arrangements and decoration. 

S. , Yalding, Kent. — ^This church is in the course of erection by 

Mr. P. C. Hardwick. We are sorry to see the First-Pointed style 
adopted, but, from an inspection of the designs, we perceive that the 
architect studied to give the structure a churchlike character. We 
hope to be able at a future period to describe it from personal inspec- 
tion. We look to Mr. P. C. Hardwick as one who builds chufches in 
the spirit of a Churchman, and who is therefore on the road to achieve 
excellence. 

S, , Woodsgate, Pembury, Kent, — ^We have already mentioned 

the exterior of this church as represented in a lithograph. The 
building is now rapidly approaching completion. The style as we 
have stated is Third-Pointed. The plan consists of chancel with 
southern sacristy, nave and aisles, tower and spire engaged at the west 
end of the south aisle, and north porch. The nave is of four bays, and has 
a clerestory. The roof is of a medium pitch, to which, we confess, we 
object more than any other, and it is moreover slated. The string- 
courses are large and stifi*. The spire is one of that unpleasant descrip- 
tion, which perches without connection upon the tower. The internal 
arrangements of the chancel are, a sacrarium upon . three steps, with 
eastern sedilia, and rail, no screen, a stone reading-desk outside the chan- 
cel-arch on the north side, and on the opposite side a stone pulpit ap- 
proached from the sacristy. The seats are all open. We must pronounce 
this church, though well-intentioned, to be in style and arrangement 
behind-hand. Why should it be so ? We should, we confess, prefer 
a developement church to one which exhibits a mediaeval shell with 
semi, modern arrangements. 

S, Cuthbert, Bedford, — The exterior of this church is completed, 
but as the interior has not yet been fitted up, we can speak particularly 
of the external character only. It is a cruciform building, in the 
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Romanesque style, withoat aisles, and having a low central tower. 
The outline and general character of a Romanesque church are fairly 
carried out, yet there are a few questionable details, and as we object 
on principle to the adoption of this style in new churches, we are not 
inclined to look upon it with great favour. The nave is of four bays ; 
the chancel and transepts of two each. The windows at the end of 
each member of the cross are triple, with shafts and indented mould- 
ings, and above them, in the gable, a plain circle, of which that in the 
north transept is charged with this inscription, '^Sah^tCucbebt's.^Q 
There are also doors at the west of the nave, and on the north and 
south of the transept, having chevron mouldings and two orders of 
shafts. The side windows are single, without shafts, and set at equal 
intervals, with flat buttresses between them. The tower is heavy, 
rising on four large plain arches opening to the nave, chancel, and 
transepts, and springing from massive circular columns set against the 
piers. At the south-east is a round stair-turret with pyramidal top 
dying into the tower below the belfry story. The belfry has two 
plain windows on each side, having hoods returned and set at consider- . 
able intervals. The parapet is moulded, and throughout the church 
runs a poor kind of nehuly cornice, somewhat recalling that which 
occurs in the Romanesque churches of Italy. The roofs are of very good 
pitch externally, but covered with slates. Within the effect is some- 
what impaired, the full height being cut off by boarding. 

Holy Trinity^ Bedford. — An ugly but showy First-Pointed church, 
much in the " compo" style, having a thin western tower with pinnacles, 
and a*frightfully wide, sprawling roof, without chancel or aisles. It is 
galleried on the north, south, and west, and the pulpit and reading-pue 
are in the centre, entirely concealing the altar from the west end. 

S. George, Wolverton, Bucks, — ^This church has some claims to our 
respect, as affording the first instance of a Railway Company providing 
for the spiritual wants of a large population suddenly collected by their 
operations in one spot,* and we should feel much pleasure if we were 
able to speak more favourably of it. But little more can be said in its 
praise than that, amidst numerous defects, it has a certain degree of 
ecclesiastical character, especially externally, that some of the details 
are well worked, and that on the whole it is far superior to most new 
churches erected before 1840. The plan comprises a small but deci- 
dedly marked chancel, a long and wide nave, a sacristy on the south 
of the chancel, and a tower with leaded spire at the north-^ast angle 
of the nave, and forming a porch. The style is First-Pointed, the 
material good, but its effect much deteriorated by the smallness and 
regularity of the stones, which are pointed with glaring mortar, and 
almost look like bricks. The roofs are of high pitch, and the irregu- 
larity of outline produced by the position of the steeple is from some 
points of view rather pleasing. The steeple is however too small, and 
the spire not sufficiently lofty, though its character, considered indi- 
vidually, is not inelegant. In its details the tower somewhat resembles 

* Two other cbarches haye since been built by Railway Companies:— 5. Mark, Swindon, 
(which has already been noticed in the EecteaiotogUtt) and the charch at Crewe, in Cheshire,-* 
of wtiich we fear, nothing in praise can be said, bnt we have not examined its interior, 
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several seen in Northamptonshire and Rutlandshire, and has <m its 
east side a door of rather singular character, but perhaps celled from 
an ancient model. The sacristy door has a round arch surmounted by 
a pointed one, and detached shafts, of which the foliated capitals are 
very well cut. The chancel has two plain lancets on the north, and 
one on the south, the sacristy occupying one bay. The east window 
is a triplet with trefoil heads which are too acute and look unnatural. 
The internal shafts are very short, standing upon foliated brackets, — 
rather an eccentric arrangement. Externally the triplet has also shafts 
and a containing arch. The windows of the nave are mostly lancets 
arranged in pairs, but with distinct hoods, and each pair divided by 
rather questionable buttresses ; but on the south side, the most eastern 
window, facing the tower on the north, is single and much smaller than 
the others. At the west end are two lancets, and in the middle of the 
space above them a small quatrefoil within a segmental arch on shafts. 
The windows are on the whole poor and meagre, more especially in their 
internal side. The interior is still less successful than the exterior, 
and displays more completely the defect, far too common, of a very long 
and very wide nave. The roof also, though of good pitch, is ineffec- 
tive within, and the timbers wanting in solidity. The chancel-arch 
presents rather a confusion of First- and Middle-Pointed details, 
having the ball-ilower in its mouldings, but the capitals of the shafts 
quite First-Pointed. In the east wall of the nave, north of the chan- 
cel-arch, is an unmeaning recess containing a trefoil-headed window, 
in which is most improperly placed the font, which is of tolerable 
First-Pointed character. The roof of the chancel is rather better than 
that of the nave. There is a stone reredos of a First-Pointed design, 
containing the Decalogue, &c., whimsically painted marble colour. 
The benches are all open, but very plain » and there is a west gallery 
with open-work front. There is a large pulpit and ugly square reading- 
pue facing west, also a smaller clerk's desk, — all with some attempt at 
First-Pointed ornament in wood-work. 

S, Bartholomew^ Whitworth^ Lancashire, — Mr. J. Clarke has unfor- 
tunately in this instance been compelled to adopt the Third-Pointed 
style. The design consists of nave and chancel with aisles to each, 
and a tower with angle-turret engaged at the west end of the south 
aisle. The nave has a square-headed clerestory, and the aisle windows 
are of three lights with transoms. This church is characterized by 
the flatness of its unfortunate style. Mr. Clarke is one who builds 
churches in a religious spirit, and we therefore sincerely trust he may 
not again suffer so chilling a compulsion. He has exhibited specimens 
of all the three ages of Pointed architecture, of Third-Pointed in the 
present, First-Pointed in S. James, East Crompton, Middle-Pointed 
in Dane's Bridge church ; and we trust that the manifest superiority 
of the last design may for the future fix his preference. 
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8. Lavinfftan, Suasejf. — This small and characteristic church 

has lately been restored. The ground-plan consists of nave (with 
a bell-gable) and south aisle, under the same roof: under a sepa- 
rate roof, a chantry adjoining the north side of the nave towards 
the east, and the chancel, the style being First-Pointed. The nave 
has been lengthened — (always a hazardous experiment) — to meet 
the wants of the parish, and furnished with massy oak benches. 
The windows of the chantry are filled with painted glass. The pulpit, 
at the north-east angle of the nave, is merely an oak lettern, and 
intended to be only temporary ; however, we can hardly conceive any- 
thing much better in that particular position. The rood-screen is 
copied from Old Shoreham. Within are return-stalls with rich mise- 
reres, from which the service is read, the priest turning westward for 
the Lessons. The chancel and sacrarium are paved with encaustic tiles. 
The ascent to the sacrarium is by two steps. The altar is dressed with 
super-altar and candlesticks. We are sorry that the footpace has been 
omitted, and that while the traces of the original sedilia in the window- 
seat are manifest, a bench placed sedile-wise is used ; a different ar- 
rangement of the steps might have remedied this. The risers ought 
to have been of stone. However, these are trifling blemishes in a 
church whose general aspect is truly Catholic. The dispensing 
with side stalls is somewhat bold, but in so small a chancel we 
are not disposed to cavil with it. The sacristy has been placed on 
the south side. The dedication of Lavington church is not known. 
Its situation beneath a steep and woody hiU is most beautiful. Mr. 
Harrison was the architect employed. 

S, Thomas^ Oxford, — A new aisle has been recently added to this 
church, and was opened in December, 1846. It is on the north side 
of the nave, running its full length, and furnished with a separate 
high gable, the church before consisting only of a high-pitched 
chancel and nave. It is divided from the nave by a handsome 
arcade on clustered columns. The windows have reticulated tracery ; 
those at the ends having three lights, to the north only two. The 
east end forms a sacristy, an arrangement certainly to be regretted. 
The material is stone without, and brick within. The roof is open, of 
deal, without any pretence : it is of very good design, canted, boarded 
between the rafters, and covered externally with Stonesfield slates. 
The whole effect, both within and without, is excellent, although a 
few of the minuter details were perhaps susceptible of improvement. 
We are almost inclined to regret the prevalent use at the present time of 
the somewhat monotonous reticulated tracery, whenever a late Middle- 
Pointed window is required. It is highly satisfactory that, the aisle being 
boarded off, there was no occasion for intermitting the daily matins 
during its erection. The indefatigable exertions of the admirable 
vicar have also succeeded, in spite of the opposition of some of his 
parishioners, in effecting some desirable improvements in the body of 
the church, though less complete than might have been looked for under 
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more favourable circumstances. The chancel is to have staUs for the dergy 
on the north side, from which we believe the service is to be said; while an 
influential family, whom it has been found impossible totally to dislodge, 
are to be indulged with benches on the south. The chancel-arch, destroyed 
by a former incumbent, has been rebuilt, but the restoration of the 
gable above has been postponed. The high pues, in which it appears 
that most abominable practices were not unfrequent, have given way 
to low seats, but furnished with doors, a compromise effected by the 
Bishop. It will hardly be credited that the western gallery has been 
retained at the express request of the Dean and Chapter of the Dio- 
cese, who are appropriators and patrons. 

S. Wilfrid^ Davenham^ Cheshire, — This church has been rebuilt, 
except the tower and spire, from the designs of Mr. Sharpe. Though 
it might have been thought a very commendable work ten years 
ago, we fear that it is impossible to speak highly of it as a recent 
specimen of church-restoration. The nave is wide and lofty, with 
a clerestory and aisles, and a south porch: the chancel, which is, 
as usual, far too short, has a north aisle, forming in its higher portion 
a family-pue, in its lower a vestry. The style is wholly Middle- Pointed, 
and the material a pretty good stone, but the roofs are covered with 
slate. The windows of the aisles and clerestory are very meagre and 
shallow in their mouldings : those of the chancel are better, that at the 
east end having rather fine tracery of five lights. There are crosses 
on the gables of the nave and chancel ; but in that of the chancel a 
cornice of ball-flowers follows the line of the gable, producing a very 
odd effect, and we believe unauthorised by precedent. 

The pitch of the roof is not bad, and the new nave appears to be 
much loftier than the former one. Hence arises rather a good effect 
internally, which is however impaired by the poverty of the roof. 
The benches below are all open, but there are unfortunately galleries 
on the north, south, and west. The arcades have octagonal columns. 
The chancel- arch has good mouldings, and shafts with foliated capitals. 
The pulpit has panelling of fair character. The prayer-desk is low and 
open, but facing west. The chancel has rather a better roof than the 
nave, and is fitted with stalls not returned. The east window contains 
some very miserable stained glass by Evans, with Ave huge and coarse 
figures of Apostles : in the side windows the glass is less obtrusively 
bad, but very poor in character. There is a considerable space open 
to the nave above the tower-arch, which is the original one, and set 
between two strong buttresses. The tower is plain Middle-Pointed : 
the spire large and lofty, with three heights of spire-lights. 

*S. Andrew, Woodhall Spa, Lincolnshire. — The general idea of this 
chapel is First-Pointed, but its details are Third-Pointed. It consists 
of a chancel and nave of the respective lengths of about 20 and 40 
feet, very commendable proportions, with a bell-gable at the west end 
of the nave, and a south porch. The windows generally are of two 
lights ; those in the chancel are single ; the east window has three 
lights, and the west, which is much larger, four : the former is filled 
with painted glass, the chief figures being SS. James, Peter, and John. 
As this building is stone, it is both singular and very reprehensible to 
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have turned the window-arches in brick, and to have formed the chan- 
cel and porch.piers of the same material covered with plaister. The 
heads which terminate the window hood-moulds, and the corbels 
which support the roof, are bold and well carved. The pulpit is of 
carved stone, having figures of the Evangelists and some of the Apos- 
tles at the angles, and S. Andrew on the front panel : it is placed in 
the north-east comer of the nave, and entered from the sacristy behind. 
In the south-east corner is a most huge and hideous box to say prayers 
in, which is the more oflfensive as the seats are all open with poppy- 
heads to the bench-ends. The font is octagonal, with well-panelled 
sides, raised on three steps at the west end, and furnished with a drain : 
it and the pulpit were the gift of the architect, Mr. Lewin of Boston, 
and are certainly the most appropriate fittings in the chapel. The door- 
hinges are praiseworthy. On the whole the e£fect is pleasing, and much 
superior to the neighbouring few churches, for the glories of Kirkstead 
and Stix would, which are near, have departed, or nearly so. 

S, Peter, Frame Selwood, Somerset. — Two years ago a fund was 
raised (to which our Society contributed) for commemorating Bishop 
Ken by the restoration of the chancel and side chapels of this church, 
beneath the eastern window of which that prelate lies buried. The 
Committee entrusted the works to Mr. Ferrey, and have now made a 
report of their proceedings. The works undertaken comprise a new 
roof of oak, ashlaring the internal walls, the restoration of four arches 
hitherto buried under brick and plaister, the insertion of a new Middle- 
Pointed east window of five lights (which is to be filled with stained 
glass by Mr. Wailes), and the restoration of four other windows in 
the chancel and its south aisle. The tomb itself has not yet been 
touched. The committee request further aid, which we think they 
deserve and hope they will obtain. 

Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge. — The restoration of this most 
interesting church, which we noticed in our number for last July, is 
advancing. The rebuilt north choir-aisle and eastern aisle to the 
north transept are roofed in. On removing the plaister, the original 
First-Pointed arches of the choir-arcade were discovered with the 
tooth ornament very little injured. It is proposed ultimately to re- 
build the south choir- aisle. Nothing further has yet been done 
towards restoring the east end : its five lancets are to contain painted 
glass, and those on the north side of the sacrarium are to be so fitted 
at the expense of the Master. We are sorry to learn that it has been 
decided to place the rood-screen in the eastern arch of the lantern, 
thus shutting it out from the choir. The stalls are in a state of con- 
siderable forwardness : the carver is Mr. Rattee. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

" To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist 
" Sib, — Seeing in the Ecclesiologist that you have a list of many churches 
with the names of the Saints in honour of whom they are dedicated, 
would you be kind enough to inform me, whether the name of Heworth 
church, in the county of Durham, is one of them ? I have long wished to 
find out the name of the Saint to whom it is dedicated, but have never been 
able to do so. Heworth church is a very old one, (t. e., the original one,) 
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having been in all probability one of the oratoria built in the parish of Jarrow, 
by Ceolfrid, abbat of that monastery in the reign of Ej^a, kin^ of North- 
umberland. Hoping you "will excuse the liberty I take m addressing you, 

" I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

" M. P." 
We cannot find the dedication of this church ; but we publish the letter 
in hopes that some of our readers may be able to assist us. 

A correspondent describes the altar-stone (?) lying nearly beneath the present 
altar in S. Martin's, Stamford. As it has a large cross, with a base on steps, 
incised upon it, and a border on one side which once contained an inscription, 
we are inclined to think that it was merely a monumental stone. 

Our correspondent who signs himself »{( and who describes the bad state 
of S. Mary, Norton, Durham, has some severe remarks on the altar-picture, 
which, we infer, represents the Supper at Emmaus. Our own opinions as to 
the propriety of a very severe purity and refinement in the details of Christian 
painting, are very decided ; but, — without being able to pronounce the least 
opinion on the merits of the picture in question, — ^we nftist remind our in- 
formant, that a ** three-legged table ^ and a *' well-trussed fowl '* will be found 
to have precedents in religious pictures of nearly every school except the 
highest ; and we should not be inchned hastily to condemn as irreverent any one 
who set up in a church a religious painting of an inferior type and scnool. 
The one in question however may 6e abominable (for all we know) in 
execution, and taste, and feeling. 

Mr. H. N. EUacombe kindly informs us that the eastern door in the 
sacristy of S. Mary, Bitton, which was mentioned in our article on Sacristies, 
at p. 8, vol. vi., as bein^ ** a late and anomalous example," was in reality 
inserted by the present vicar, in the year 1823, in the place of a small window. 

** A Lover of Christian Architecture." — ^We know of the church he men- 
tions, and hope before long to notice it. It often happens that we cannot 
procure authentic accounts of new churches and restorations : we generally 
say nothing when we cannot speak from testimony which we can fully trust. 
This must also answer ** a Churchman," who requests us to give more " Church 
Restorations." Our friends will do us a service by sending us every engraving 
they can find of new or restored churches. These we can review, when it 
would be impossible for any of our body to visit the actual places. Slips of 
newspapers also may be often of much use to us. 

The writer of the paper on Oxford Cathedral in our last number made a 
curious mistake in his description of the east window. He considered the 
subject therein represented to oe the Finding of Moses by Pharaoh's daughter. 
It turns out to be the Blessed Virgin regarding the Holy Infant. What a prac- 
tical satire this is upon the school of art which could treat such a subject so 
unworthily and irreverently as to allow the possibility of such a mistake as to 
the persons represented ! As if that could be a Qiristian painting which 
failed to convey at once its hi^h meaning to a Christian eye. This is what 
comes of a contempt for traditional and conventional rules m religious paint- 
ing. Our contributor's mistake serves to illustrate strikingly the absuraity of 
the way in which modem art deals with sacred scenes and persons. 

We are glad to perceive that Mr. French, of Bolton, and our publisher, 
have taken steps to make ** Manchester card " accessible to those who wish 
to clear churches from whitewash, in compliance with the advice given in our 
last number. 

Mr. Van Voorst has published, we are glad to announce, the twelfth (and 
concluding) part of our Society's Instrumenta EcclenaaHca. The work may 
now be had complete. 

Received :— « F. T. F. {with thanks^ « C," « S. R." 
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CHAPTERS ON PAINTED GLASS. 
I. — The Munich School. 

Gla.ss Painting is in one respect the most interesting of all the branchef 
of Christian art, which the Catholic movement in our Communion has 
called to life ; for in glass-painting more than in any other department 
we already begin to see glimmerings of that light which is to show us 
the road tbwards future perfection. In fresco-painting we are indeed 
possessed of that knowledge of anatomy and perspective, which will 
hereafter make the Giottos and Angelicos of other days superior to 
their great prototypes. Still however, highly as we may prize the 
works of an Overbeck, a Steinle, or a Hess, it would be presumptuous 
in us as yet to attempt to assign to them their place as compared with 
the great names of the yet unpaganised Church. But Giottos and An- 
gelicos did not furnish the cartoons for mediaeval windows, and the 
distance therefore between us and even the greatest artists — (for there 
were great artists in this branch of painting) — is not so unpassable. 
Besides which, modem chemistry has done far more in proportion to- 
wards setting glass-painting upon a vantage-ground than any other 
branch of pictorial art. The simpler pigments of opaque painting are 
more or less the same as the inventor of oil painting left them. But 
the tinctures of painted glass are produced by metsllic oxides, and, as 
the merest dabbler in chemistry knows, one of the most striking of the 
results of modern science is the discovery of numerous metals whose 
existence was formerly quite unsuspected. And yet, in spite of all 
this, we are as deficient in England in treatises on this as on many 
other of the numerous subjects bearing upon Ecclesiology. In France, 
indeed, the case is different ; in that country numerous works have 
appeared on the subject of late years, among which we need only men- 
tion that magnificent publication, *' Les Vitraux de la Cath^drale de 
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Bourges," an enormous folio, splendidly illustrated with most elaborate 
facsimiles of the painted glass of First and Middle-Pointed days, and 
comprising also an extremely learned text entering deeply into the 
question of symbolism, by two Jesuits, P. P. Martin and Cahier, which 
we are not without hopes of sometime or other reviewing ; Count 
de Lasteyrie's History of Glass Painting in France ; and a very nice 
little hand-book, in 8vo., by M. Emile Thibaud, himself a practical 
glass-painter of Clermont, in Auvergne, published in 1842, which we 
recommend to such of our readers as are desirous of compendiously 
acquiring' some systematic knowledge on this most interesting subject. 
Such being the case, we have determined on commencing a series 
of papers on this heretofore by us neglected study. Our readers will 
find them fragmentary, unmethodical, and in themselves incomplete ; 
but still we trust that they may have the effect of giving them a rea- 
sonable interest in an art which they may hitherto have admired 
with an uncritical eye. We shall in the first instance introduce them 
to the works of the most remarkable school of modern painted glass, 
that established at Munich by the present king of Bavaria, viewed 
through the help of specimens of this manufacture which may be found 
in the not distant county of Kent, and at a small distance from that 
very accessible place, Tunbridge Wells. Still we must claim that the 
article which we gave last year upon the new painted window at S. 
James', Piccadilly, shall be considered as forming part of the present 
series. 

Before however entering upon the main question, we must remind 
our readers that ancient painted glass may be divided into three epochs 
corresponding with the three styles of Pointed Architecture, save that 
the first also includes the days of Romanesque. The First style is 
remarkable for its profusion* of bright and strongly contrasted colours, 
arranged in arabesque patterns, the historical groups and single figures 
being mostly confined to small medallions of various forms. We need 
not say how barbarous the drawing of the glass of this age is. The 
finest specimens which England can afford are found in Canterbury ca- 
thedral. In the Middle Period the use of single figures of larger size, 
and of architectural canopies, first came into vogue, and the weari- 
somely gorgeous grounds of the former period were replaced by trans- 
parent glass of a most delicate green tint, relieved by diapered patterns 
drawn with single lines. Beautiful glass of this period is found in the 
side windows of Merton College chapel, Tewkesbury Abbey-church, 
Wells cathedral, SS. Peter and Paul, Dorchester, and (of late date) 
Bristol cathedral. The Third style of glass, by gradual declensions 
from the Middle type, at length assumed the form of large pictures, 
or even landscapes, where subjects, nay single figures were expanded 
with an utter contempt of the monials and the great detriment of 
architectural effect. This style has never really been extinct. The 
Dutch glass-painters of the seventeenth century propagated it with 
great activity, among whom we may mention the Van Lings, of whose 
works there are so many specimens at Oxford ; and those monstro- 
sities, the west window of New College chapel, the library window 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the east window of Salisbury ca- 
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thedral, may be referred to it. As we shall see, even the Munich 
artists have not been able hitherto to resist the temptations of this 
corrupt school. 

Among the painted-glass-works of present times the first place must 
we suppose be conceded to that established at Munich by the present 
sesthetical monarch of Bavaria. The most famous of its productions 
are at present the windows in the Au Kirche at Munich, described in 
the Ecclesioloffist, vol. v. p. 87, to which we refer our readers. We 
say " at present," remembering that in 1 848 the south aisle windows 
of Cologne cathedral nave are to be filled with Munich glass. The^ 
are however specimens of its productions in England, in the smsul 
church of Chris tchurch, Kilndown, in Kent. This edifice, built in the 
modem First-Pointed of eight years back, contains a triplet at the east 
end, five lancets on the north side, and four on the south, and two more 
at the west end flanking the tower, the side ones being of the prodi- 
gious breadth of two feet two inches, and the triplet in proportion. 
These are all filled with painted glass from Munich.* In the triplet are 
depicted, in the centre, Our Blessed Lobd in His Holy Mother's arms, 
S. Mary being enthroned beneath a rich and towering canopy, and on 
either side S. Peter and S. Paul ; on the south side, and in the south- 
western window, S. Cyprian and the four doctors of the Western 
Church ; on the opposite side six British saints ; all under various 
canopies. In the Au Kirche, the windows of which are Middle- 
Pointed, the artists have been tempted to design their glass in the 
landscape fashion, without regard to the monials ; in Kilndown church, 
the necessities of the structure, and the restrictions imposed upon the 
artists, have compelled them to confine themselves to single figures, 
and the latter example may therefore be fairly assumed as the most 
favourable touchstone of the merits of this new school of Painted 
Qlass. 

The superiority of the Munich glass is easily accounted for, when 
we recollect that a king is the manufacturer, and that the cartoons are 
the productions of Hess (who is director of the works) and of his school. 
Till painted glass is everywhere treated as a branch of high art, it 
must remain most imperfect. The windows before us are characterised 
by great variety of colouring and gradation of shading, and extreme 
minuteness of finishing combined, we need hardly say, with an attention 
to anatomy for which ancient glass affords no precedent We i.o not 
say that it is faultless, — far from it. To take the case of the glass of the 
Au Kirche, we cannot but consider that in the treatment of the windows 
there is from first to last a gigantic mistake, for the reasons which we 
have already given. But we can hardly venture to dwell too much on 
the glass of this church, which we only know from coloured prints, 
beautiful indeed in themselves, and to our eyes interpreted by our 
knowledge of their sister windows in Kent, and we rather therefore 
confine ourselves to the example of these latter ones, which are later 
in execution. One remark we must make, — that whereas the earlier of 
the Au windows are entirely filled up with coloured patterns, the later 
ones chiefly comprise the strong tinctures to the groups and their ac- 
cessories, and fill the body of the window with diapered patterns mostly 
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of light glass. This is decidedly an improvement, and proves thd 
growing perceptions on the part of the artists of the trae principles of 
their art. The minuteness of execution, especially in the faces, observable 
at Kilndown, may be thought to have been carried even too far ; cer- 
tainly in the glass of a large cathedral it would be quite out of place. 
Here however the windows admit of a very near scrutiny. The glass on 
which the Munich artists paint is extremely thick : this permits of effect 
being produced by reducing its thickness. In the case of jewels this re- 
duction is carried to a very great extent, with really fine e£fect. Besides 
this, the whole exterior surface of the glass is covered with an opaque 
substance which gives a general toning to the whole. This of course in 
the case of the jewels is omitted, and the result is that they absolutely 
sparkle. The figures of S. Gregory the Great and S. David are the most 
remarkable in this respect. We should state that this toning has in some 
instances been found not to stand the English climate, and is partially 
discoloured. We commend the invention and its not complete success 
to practical chemists. The vestments are very gorgeous. The diapers 
at the back of the figures are well diversified, consisting of various 
patterns of leaves upon a dead white ground. This white ground looks 
very cold in comparison with the beautiful sea-green used in the win- 
dows of the Middle-Pointed age, and should be carefully avoided. 
The Kilndown glass however proves that, at the time they executed 
it, the Munich painters had fully grasped the important truth, that 
in order to produce rich and beautiful windows it was not neces- 
sary to overlade the whole surface with colour, but that contrast 
was rather to be sought after, and that while some portions should 
be very translucent, so especial richness and minuteness of design 
and colouring should be carefully studied in prominent parts, as 
yestmentSy &c. This we repeat is the true secret of efiective glass- 
painting. The canopies, which are in yellow, are very capricious, 
being al'abesque variations of architectural forms. In them the forms 
of German Flamboyant, with its stump tracery, predominate. We 
wish an earlier style had been more studied. Still however their 
leflfect is very gorgeous. They afibrd a curious instance of the law of 
compensation. We have already mentioned the extreme breadth of the 
windows. This rich canopy work takes off the unpleasantness of it to 
a wonderful degree. It produces, in short, the moral effect of tracery. 
This is remarkable, most especially in the east window, where the 
tops of the canopies are filled in with what we heard prettily described 
as crystal tracery. The greatest failure is the figure of S. Alban, 
who is represented as a brawny soldier, and the whole colouring of 
this window is crude. Also the violet chasuble of S. Augustine of 
Canterbury is not so successful. There is one point in the lower part 
of the central eastern light, otherwise very beautiful, where blue, green, 
and yellow are found in cold proximity. As a strong contrast, two 
-opposite windows are very striking, one representing S. Jerome in 
his red gown, as a Cardinal, the other Venerable Bede, in his 
black Benedictine frock. The latter apparently intractable colour is 
-admirably dealt with. 

We trust our readers will not think we have dwelt too long on the 
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glass of one modem church. As it was intended for an experiment, 
we think that we are perfectly well entitled to call public attention to 
it, and that, whatever may be the general verdict upon it, it deserves 
to be studied and analyzed. 

We must draw one practical inference from the windows of Kiln- 
down church and then conclude. They are, as we have stated, lancets, 
frightfully broad indeed, but still more like the lancets of First.Pointed 
days, than they are like anything else. We see how well single figures 
under canopies fit them. Are we then too bold, if we say that 
these windows teach us that, when called upon in the course of church 
restoration to refill Romanesque or First-Pointed windows with painted 
glass, it is by no means necessary to have recourse to the imperfect 
productions of the days when the windows themselves were made, to 
furnish us with our models. Such is too generally the practice, but 
we confess that we see no more reason in it, than for that which some 
architects have been found guilty of, the adoption in Romanesque 
churches of Romanesque woodwork. We have always, and, we trust 
on the whole, successfully resisted the latter false attempt at consist- 
ency ; why then should we as it were remain spell-bound under the 
former ? We do not say that mosaic glass is to be utterly expelled. 
On the contrary, we believe that it may be modified, developed, im- 
proved. We are perfectly willing to admit that there are cases where 
its adoption may be advisable. We mean the adoption of mosaic glass 
improved, freed, 'for example, of its over burdensomeness of colour, 
and judiciously relieved with light grounds. But in such instances the 
proceeding must be justified on the grounds of peculiar compatibility 
in the individual case, and not upon any general canon. 

We repeat it, the emancipation of painted glass firom the trammels 
of mere antiquarianism is as necessary as that which effected the re-- 
lease of woodwork from the same sinister influence. Till it is fully 
accomplished amongst us, and till at the same time we ensure our- 
selves against the contrary danger of mere sestheticism, we never can 
hope that the art of glass-painting will find any scope for a free and 
full, and an original and ever progressive developement. 



ESTHETICS AND RELIGION. 

It is not our province, and we are thankful that it is not, to trouble 
ourselves with the politics of the day ; Quadruple Alliances, and An- 
nexations, and Royal Marriages, fall on our ears like the chattering of 
jays; the only protection which we advocate is that of Christian Art; 
our only free-trade is the free-trade of the Christian Art of various 
lands. Least of all do we wish to meddle with those many scandalous 
stories, of which we are sorry to say society is so fond. Still, how- 
ever, one event has lately happened in the great world of a scandalous 
nature indeed, but one so notorious that to mention it is no breach 
either of charity or of propriety, which will afford lis a topic for some 
remarks which may not be altogether useless. 

If there is one thing more than anothe>for which we have a perfect 
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loathing, it is that most disgusting of all unrealities wbicH attempts to 
make things external and earthly the substitute for what is internal 
and heavenly, — which considers fine churches and complex services a 
sufficient compensation for general laxity of morals, and insufficient 
pastoral care, the formalism of lip-worship an atonement for deadness 
of hearts and unrestrained luxurious living. Such a loathing as this 
is, whatsoever gainsayers may assert, not merely compatible with, 
but, if rightly weighed, the legitimate consequence of that care for the 
solemnities of outward worship, which it is our office to enforce. 
Rendering unto Caesar what is Csesar's, is the inevitable result of 
rendering unto Qod what is God's. But without the latter the former 
never can take place ; either CsBsar*s portion is disregarded, or tem- 
poral rulers obtain more than their due allotment, and our so-called 
loyalty, in truth, is mere subservient sycophancy. But we are wander- 
ing from our point, which is to indicate the pole- wide difference be- 
tween the due cultivation of Ecclesiology and that fatal error of substi- 
tuting the type in place of the reality which it symbolises ; and in pr6of 
of our detestation of this heresy, to raise our voice in reprehension of 
one of the greatest public violations of morality which modem times can 
well affi)rd,^-a violation which proves how little connection there is of 
necessity between esthetics and religion. 

Were any one called upon to name, we will not say the sovereign, 
but the individual, to whom more than to any other the Ecclesiological 
movement was indebted, he would probably name th^King of Bavaria. 
When a stranger heard of all that that monarch had done for Christian 
art, — the sumptuous churches with which he had adorned his capital, 
his costly gifts to those of other cities, the vast collection of Christian 
paintings which he had formed, the school of Christian artists which his 
liberality had fostered, he would most naturally picture the king ano. 
ther S. Edward or S. Louis ; he would fain dwell upon his palace as 
the model of royal virtue to all his realm, he would love to regard the 
holy monarch at his private devotions, or the more solemn religious 
offices of a Catholic Court, setting a bright example to a religious 
nobility. Such, from all we had heard from various quarters, was not, 
we honestly confess, our own opinion of his Majesty, but still we can 
well imagine such an impression existing. 

What is the picture, however, which the journals of Europe for 
the last few weeks have been giving us of the private life of this sove- 
reign, now, be it remembered, advanced in years, and the father of a 
grown-up family? He has been perpetuating a complete domestic 
revolution, by compelling his ministers in a period of political calm to 
resign, inflaming the popular mind of Munich, weakening his subjects' 
respect for royalty, shaking the foundations of his throne ; and for what ? 
What the worthy cause of so great a commotion ? Mad love for a 
wandering prostitute, in whose favour he has broken alike the dictates 
of state-prudence and all the laws of morality. 

Monarchs are like beacon-lights. As their virtues are most powerful 
incentives to those beneath them, — ^living sermons, eloquent to all, — 
so their vices should be warning voices, deep and terrible admonitory 
oracles. 
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Sedet setemumqae sedebit 
Infelix TheseuBi Phlegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et, magna testatur voce per umbras : 
Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos. 

Those who run the risk of substituting form for spirit, Christian art 
for Christian self-denial,^ the visible sanctuary for the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem, should take timely warning from the history of Louis King of 
Bavaria. 



THE CHURCHES OF PALESTINE. 

No. IV. 

The principal entrance to the Basilica of S. Mary, at Bethlehem, is 
from a spacious court before its west front, formerly enclosed by a wall, 
but now open to the village. Along the south side of this court runs 
a long vaulted chamber, with a row of columns down the middle, to 
which ancient tradition has assigned the name of the School of S. 
Jerome, on what authority it is impossible to say. Above and behind 
the school lies the Armenian Convent, a spacious building which is 
entered from the vestibule of S. Mary's church. This vestibule, ex- 
tending the whole width of the church, is dark and narrow, receiving 
light only through the small low door of entrance from the court. By 
a stronger light one might perhaps be able still to trace the outline of 
the grand portal in its east wall, and might possibly recover some re- 
mains of the original inscriptions preserved in a translation by Qua- 
resmius.* 

Until this be done, it may appear to argue intolerable presumption 
to correct the Latin version of the Armenian inscription ; but the 
reader must judge whether the correction is justified by the necessity 
of the case. It was shown in the last paper that the dates of the 
Arabic and Armenian inscriptions might be brought to agreement by 
supposing the former to reckon by the era of the Hegira, the latter by 
the era of Tiben; for both these dates would coincide with the 
year 1227 of the Christian era. So far all was well ; but it was left 
undetermined who was '' Erman, the son of Etum Constantine/' men- 
tioned in the Armenian inscription.f 

Quaresmius renders it : ** Anno 876 ... . sub regno Erman filii 
Etum Constantini.'' % Now the Armenian annals mention no such 
king as Erman, but they do mention one Hethum — sometimes written 
Hayton or Ayton — son of Constantino, as reigning at the very time de- 
termined by the former process of comparing the dates. The facts are 
as follows : On the death of Leo (or Livon) II., his only child Zabel 
(or Isabella) succeeded to the throne. She was now in her sixteenth 
year, and the kingdom was administered, during her minority, by Con- 
stantine, one of the most potent lords of Armenia, cousin of the 

* See above. No. TIL, p. 97. 

t So also Ciampini writes, ** Quinam fuerint supradicti Reges reperire nequaqaam potai.'* 
De Sacris sedificits Constantini, cap. xxiy. p. 151 . 
X Elucidatio Terrse Sanctae, torn. ii. p. 645. lib. vi. cap. 13. 
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deceased king. Isabella first married Philip, son of the Latin Count 
of Antioch (a.d. 1220). After a reign of two years, Philip, having 
been convicted of plotting against the civil and religious liberties of 
his adopted country, in direct violation of his coronation oath, was cast 
into prison, where he died after twelve months' confinement. His 
widow resolved to embrace a monastic life ; but was at length diverted 
from her purpose, and reluctantly consented to espouse her guardian's 
son Hethum, who was crowned king of Armenia immediately after the 
solemnization of the marriage (a.d. 1224). Constantine, however, 
still continued to exercise sovereign' power in his son's name, under 
the title of Regent, until his death. Hethum reigned until a.d. 1269, 
when he abdicated in favour of his son.* 

It appears then that Hethum, the son of Constantine, was in the 
fourth year of his reign in a.d. 1227 ; and we thus arrive at a result 
strongly confirmatory of this date, if the inscription in question can be 
made to testify of a king Etum, son of Constantine, instead of Erman, 
son of Etum Constantine. Now this it will do, if we suppose that 
Erman is the name of the country (Armenia), according to its present ori- 
ental pronunciation, and that the Latin translation should read (instead 
of" Sub regno Erman filii Etum Constantini") "regnante in Armenia 
Etum, Constantini filio." It is easy to imagine that Quaresmius might 
be misled either by an Armenian, slightly acquainted with Latin, or 
by a Latin with a smattering of Armenian, whichever it was that 
translated the inscription for him. It was important to try the accu- 
racy of the former conclusion by this test, in order to determine the 
date of the great west door of the nave, and to show at how late a date 
comparatively, important alterations may have been introduced in the 
architecture, iif not in the arrangement of the Basilica. 

The grand gateway has been long since blocked up, and the only 
access to the church from this quarter is through a small square hole 
left in the masonry, fitted with a massive door plated with iron. These 
precautionary measures have been forced upon the Christians by the 
unsettled state of the country, to preclude the repetition of such scenes 
as were formerly enacted in this sacred building. The mounted Arab 
considered it no desecration to bound through " central nave " and 
" chancel wide,'* and to rein his courser at the altar, after the 
manner of Bertram Bisiugham. Nor is this all. The nave of the 
church gives access to the Greek and Latin convents, as does the vesti- 
bule to the Armenian. These convents are sometimes converted into 
fortresses for the protection of the Christian communities from a sudden 
outbreak of Moslem bigotry or rapacity ; and the defences of the gar- 
rison are evidently much strengthened by the substitution of a barri- 
cade of masonry for a portal ; and the iron casing of the door prevents 
it from being fired by the enemy ! However, in tranquil times it stands 
open, and we crawl through the hole into the nave. 

Here not reverence, nor devotion, nor awe, but grandeur is the first 
impression produced, as the eye runs down a quadruple row of stately 
Corinthian columns, dividing the area into a central nave and latersd 

* Histoiy of Armenia, byM.Chamich, translated by J. AvdaU, vol. ii. cc. zii. xiii. pp. 220'^ 
230, and Art de Verifier les Dates, pt. ii. vol. i. p. 462, 3. 
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aisles. But the effect is greatly injured by a rude modern screen, sepa- 
rating the quire from the nave, over which may be seen, in striking 
contrast with its own meanness, the upper part of a richly carved 
iconostasis, surmounted by the rood. But we will first- examine the 
nave. . The pillars are ten in a row, supporting, not arches, but a plain 
architrave, over which is a high triforium- space unbroken, rising into 
a clerestory with eleven windows on either side. This whole space 
was formerly covered with mosaics, large fragments of which may still 
be seen, strangely contrasting with the whitewash of the latest resto- 
ration. The pictures are so mutilated that no one subject could be 
recovered ; it is, therefore, a happy circumstance that Quaresmius has 
left on record so full an account of this splendid adornment, as 
enables us to fill up the outline furnished to Ciampini in a drawing 
contributed to his work by Bernandus Joseph, sometime Commissary- 
General of the Franciscans of Terra Santa.* There was represented, 
over the great western entrance, a tree with the prophets in the branches, 
and their predictions of Chbist in their hands. On the entabla- 
ture, immediately above the ' columns on cither side the nave, were 
pourtrayed in half-length the ancient Jewish kings, and the other pro- 
genitors of our Lord whose names are mentioned in the genealogies of 
SS. Matthew and Luke, with crowns and aureoles about their heads, 
and the names attached. - Above these figures, in square compart- 
ments, were represented altar-tables (as Ciampini rightly considers 
them), on which lay *the Gospels marked on the cover with a cross; a 
candlestick, cross, and censer, stood beside them on the ground ; and 
above them, and on either, side, were a series of inscriptions com- 
memorative of those (Ecumenical Councils or Provincial Synods, in 
which were passed decisions or definitions affecting the doctrine or 
practice of the Catholic Church. The details and arrangement of the 
tablets were slightly varied, but the same general plan was observed 
throughout ; and in every case the number of bishops assembled, the 
place and occasion of their meeting, and the substance of the decrees, 
were briefly recorded in Greek. The earliest council here noticed was 
that of Ancyra in Galatia concerning the lapsed, held ^.d. 314 ; the 
latest (in Greek) was that of Constantinople III. (the sixth CEcumenical 
CouncU), in which the Monothelite heresy was condemned in a.d. 
680. It is worthy of remark that the Deutero-Nicene Synod, 
A.D. 787, was not originally comprehended in the series, but was 
subsequently added in Latin. Above the legends were depicted build- 
ings — ^probably intended to represent the city in which the council 
was assembled ; beside them vails, as if for the holy doors through 
which the . altars must be supposed to be seen, and sometimes che- 
rubim on the vails. The space between this and the clerestory was 
filled with lamps, and crosses, and flowers, with a ' variety of other 
devices, and between the windows were angels, turning eastward, in 
the attitude of devotion. 

There is a marvellous story connected with these mosaics devoutly 
believed and faithfully recorded by the pilgrims of the thirteenth and fol- 

* Ciampiai's drawing gives the whole of the north side. Be Sacris ifi^ficiis, p. 151. He 
has copied the inscripBoDS from Quaresmids, Elucidatio Terree Sant^tae, Tom. ii., p. 645—^71 , 
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lowing centuries. A certain Sultan, whose name is never mentioned, had 
intended to apply these splendid ornaments of the Basilica to the adorn- 
ment of his palace at Cairo, and workmen were employed to remove 
them. They had scarcely commenced their sacrilegious task, when lo, 
a gigantic fiery serpent, emerging from the smooth and soHd wall, 
glided along the glazed mosaic work, splitting the tablets in two with 
his bite, until he finally disappeared again in the solid masonry ! His 
trail was plainly seen for many years, as a line scorched with fire along 
the mosaics ! The awe-struck Sultan acknowledged the miracle, and 
the demolition of the pictures was abandoned.* It is to be deplored 
that no similar interposition prevented the infidels from stripping the 
precious marble from the side walls of the aisles, which were once 
completely cased with this costly material. The slabs were actually 
transferred to the mosk at Jerusalem ;f and the nails by which they 
had been secured to the masonry bore witness of the spoliation to 
many succeeding generations. | The marble columns were formerly 
adorned (or defaced) with paintings of saints — the true pillars of the 
Church ; and traces of the figures, or their aureoles, may still be dis- 
covered on some of the shafts. They seem to have suffered no violence, 
except from the hand of aU-consuming time, whose operations would 
be hastened by the long exposure of the ruined nave to the variations 
of the seasons, prior to its restoration hj Dositheus. The pavement 
of variegated marbles has suffered from like causes. 

We must not quit the nave without noticing the venerable font, 
which stands in the southern aisle, immediately east of the door that 
opens into the Gh*eek convent, opposite to which, on the north, is the 
entrance to the cloister of the Franciscan monastery. It is of an 
octagonal form externally, composed of the same kind of reddish- white 
marble as the columns, and is of large dimensions, each side being up- 
wards of two feet in length. The basin is of white marble, cut into 
the form of a cross. It bears the following inscription, in ancient 
Greek characters, § thus : — 



YTTEPMA/HMHOKAIA 
NATAYEEUCKAJACpE 
CELjCAAIAPTJLJNUjN 
K L rn A/0 C/CI TA ONQiA TA 



^ 



* The earliest authority for this marvellous story is Brocardus (A.D. 1283), exactly a century 
alter the completion of the work. He tells it of the late Sultan—" Soldanus nunc mortuus.*' 
Descriptio Terrse Sanctse, in Canisii Thes. ed. Basnage, torn. iv. p. 19. Brocardus saw the 
basilica before it had been spoiled of the marble, 1. c. 

t So Cotovicus (A.D. 1598), Itin. Hierosol. p. a«8. Baumgarten (a.d. 1507) says that they 
were applied to the adornment of the Sultan's palace at Cairo, wluch is more profaaUe. 

t Quaresmius Eluc. T. S. lib. vi. c. xii., torn. ii. p. 643. 

§ This and other interesting and curious inscriptions are given by W. Kraflt in his Topo- 
graphie Jerusalem's. Bonn, 1846. 
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%» e, tnrep fivrffi,^^ Koi dpairavaewf km a<t>€<riw9 afidipTtuw Sjv Kvpio9 
r^lVUftTKet TO ovofmra. '^ FOB THB BEMEHBKA.NCE AND BEST, AKD BB>^ 
MISSION OF SINS, WHOSE NAMES THE LORD KNOWETH." 

Proceeding onward from the nave we find an ascent of six steps to 
the quire, through the middle door of the screen, which has also two 
side doors opening from the aisles into either limh of the transept. 
The quire is on a higher level than these lateral arms, from' which it 
was formerly separated hy walls, which were removed in the restor- 
ation under Dositheus. Not one of the least improvements in the late 
repairs (a.d. 1844) was. the substitution of steps along the whole 
length of this raised platform, for the narrow and incommodious ascent 
which before existed. The raised quire corresponds with the cave be- 
neath, and the spot in front of the holy gates, where the officiating 
Priest recites the prayers, is immediately over the place of the Nativity, 
which forms the eastern apse of the cavern church below. In front of 
the iconostasis is a sacrarium, raised a single step above the quire, fitted 
with stalls on either side. In the middle hangs a splendid chandelier 
of silver — ^most probably a present from the Emperor of Russia, to 
whose munificence the churches of the East are largely indebted. The 
iconostasis has been already mentioned as extremely rich, and it deserves 
particular notice as a specimen of the state of the art of wood-carving 
in the eastern Church. There is nothing very striking in the design, 
which consists chiefly of foliage and flowers well grouped together ; 
but the execution would put the works of Gibbons to the blush : and 
one regrets that such an elegant piece of wood-carving should be dis- 
figured by the wretched daubs which form the staple of the ikons of 
the Greeks. This screen is of quite recent date, and is only one^of 
many similar works existing in the country. 

As it is a subject properly within the province of the Ecclesiologist, 
a digression may be permitted, to introduce parenthetically an account 
of some similar carving, furnished to the writer by Macarius, Superior 
of the Convent of Mar Elias in Mount Lebanon, about three hours 
distant from Beirout. The convent is under the peculiar jurisdiction 
of the orthodox Patriarch of Antioch, to whom it aflbrds a quiet and 
agreeable retreat from the strifes to which he is perpetually exposed from 
the aggressions of Roman Catholic and Protestant missionaries. The 
convent chapel is furnished with a throne, to mark its connection with 
the patriarchal see. The excellent and zealous Superior has exhausted 
the revenues of the convent in the restoration of its edifices, and has 
erected a new iconostasis and throne in the larger chapel. Nothing can 
be conceived more exquisitely delicate than the carving, especially that 
of the throne. It has been completed about six or seven years, having 
been executed (as are all such works) by natives of the Greek islands. 
They were four in number, and the master-carpenter was nothing more 
than a common workman fr^m Mitylene, who afterwards attached 
himself as servant to an English traveller. The design was furnished 
by one of the workmen, a native of Cos. They were occupied twenty 
months ; the throne alone furnished employment to two men for sixty 
days. The whole expense was 13,000 piastres, exclusive of the wood 
— ^it is fir — and food for the men, in all about 30,000 piastres, t. e. 
something less than £300 steriing. This minute statement is given 
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for the purpose of suggesting whether it might Hot be worth while to 
import some skilful hands to this country, from the Greek islands, to 
superintend this department of the restorations and adornments which 
are happily becoming so common in our chujches. To return now 
to the church at Bethlehem. 

The Holy Table and its furniture, is scarcely in keeping with the 
richness of the church or the sacredness of the locality ; indeed there 
is here, as elsewhere, an untidy, uncomfortable air about the Bema not 
at aU consistent with the reverence with which the enclosure is com- 
monly regarded. The wall of the apse was formerly adorned with 
paintings and inscriptions (chiefly Latin), representing the Annunciation, 
the Presentation, the Pentecostal effusion of the Holy Ghost, and the 
burial of the Blessed Virgin : the figures of Abraham and David occu- 
pied the middle.* In this part also was seen the Greek inscription 
given by Dositheus, recording the date of the Mosaic work with the 
name of the artist by whom it was executed.*!" 

On the south of the Holy Table is an ascent to the church of S. 
George, now in occupation of the orthodox, who also exercise exclu- 
sive proprietory privileges in the quire. 

It is, however, only on high festivals or other extraordinary occasions 
that the divine offices are celebrated in the quire ; the principle of 
which will be hereafter described. The matins and even-song are 
said daily in the chapel of the Circumcision in the south transept ; and 
an interesting and instructive sight it is. to see the congregation of 
villagers there assembled for early morning prayers before day-break, 
as they go forth to their labours. Venerable patriarchs — such as Jesse ^ 
may have been— men, women, and children, joining with great devo- 
tion in the well-known service, performed by the native priests in the 
vernacular language, except in those parts which are proper to the 
bishop, who is a Greek. This chapel takes its name from the altar 
erected at the spot where the ceremony of the Circumcision is thought 
to have been performed ; the most sacred and venerable object without 
the Cave of the Nativity. In the extremity of the southern apse is 
$kn ascent by steps to the Greek monastery. 

The chapel in the north transept, corresponding with that of the 
Circumcision in the south, b now held by the Armenians ; though 
their co-religionists, the Syrians and Copts, are allowed the use of it 
on certain festivals. It is dedicated to The three Kings. There is an 
entrance from this apse to the Latin convent. 

From these two chapels, behind the stalls of the quire, flights of 
steps lead down to the Cave of the Nativity, the notice of which must 
be reserved for a future Number. 

The following are the dimensions of the edifice which has been thus 
far described, as nearly as they can be determined from the reduction 
of Italian measures, whose value cannot be very minutely ascertained. J 

* Qoaresmius, 1. c. p. 672. t See Paper m. p. 97. 

t The church has been accurately measured by Bemardmo Amico, who gives the results in 
his Trattato delle Piante, &c. c. v., p. 4 ; and by Quaresmius, 1. c. p. 644. But they do not 
use the same measure, uor divide the Church in the same way. The comparison of Bernar- 
dino's measures of the church of the Holy Sepulchre with the most careful survey made by 
Mr. Scoles, proves pretty clearly that he used the palmo of Rome =733 of a foot; Und farther, 
the compcuistm of Quaresmius with Bernardino shows that the former used the palmo of 
Naples = *865 of a foot. The reduction in the text is mad^ on this principle, but Bernardino 
is chiefly followed. 
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The entire length of the interior, from the west door to the extremity 
of the apse, is 192 feet, the nave heing about 106 feet» Its general 
width is 87 feet, whereof the centre nave is 31 j^ and the lateral aisles 
\\\ each, exclusive of the columns, the plinths of which are somewhat 
more than two feet square. The length of the transept is 120 feet. 

It has already appeared in the historical notice of this edifice, how 
conflicting are the statements of ancient writers as to its origin. If 
there were sufficient historical evidence to support the conclusions 
which its architectural features suggest, the nave might be ascribed 
with great probability to Constantine and the remainder to Justinian. 
But a review of the evidence would dispose one to acquiesce more rea- 
dily in the former view than in the latter. For while the existing nave 
is most remarkably conformed to the type of the Constantinian basilica, 
there is no sufficient proof that the church which he is known to 
have erected at Bethlehem was ever wholly demolished. On the other 
hand, although the apsidal arrangement of the quire and transepts 
would perfectly well agree with the Justinian era, it was shown that 
the testimony of those later authors who ascribe its erection to that 
emperor is not sufficient to countervail the negative argument derived 
from the silence of contemporaneous writers. Prior to the twelfth 
century its history is involved in hopeless obscurity ; but from this 
time forward its fortunes may be followed in their alternations frQm 
prosperous to adverse in almost uninterrupted continuity. The most 
important changes have been already noticed, but a few words may be 
added to what was said of the former desecration of the building, and 
the method adopted to prevent its recurrence. Towards the close of 
the sixteenth century (a.d. 1583, 4,) the Prince Radzivil* found the 
Janissaries, who had escorted him from Damascus to Jerusalem, quietly 
sitting in the church with their horses, — " for," says he, " since the 
church is always open, the Turks when they please may enter it even 
with their beasts "; and two years later (a.d. 1686) Zuallart encoun- 
tered the cadi, or mutsellim of Bethlehem, seated on the steps of the 
quire, giving audience to all comers !f It was surely high time to take 
measures to correct this abuse. Accordingly shortly after the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, we find the western gate walled 
up to prevent the entrance of horsemen into the church, and furnished 
with a substantial door as above . described.^ But the quire would 
appear to have been exposed to desecration until the repairs of Dosi- 
theus at the close of the same century. 

It is at least some satisfaction to find that the infidel yoke does not 
press so heavily on the native Christians as once it did, and not less 
gratifying to see the rightful owners of these venerable buildings, the 
successors and descendants of those who erected them, reinstated in 
the possession of them, after they had been for years unjustly usurped 
by foreigners. May we not be allowed to hail it as a sign that the 
indignation is past, and that a new day of grace and mercy is about to 
dawn on the long, dark night of the ancient Churches of Uie east ? 

* Hieroftolymitana Peregrin, p. 83. f Viaggio de Gicrus. lib. iii. p. 207. 

X Bernardino Amico (a.d. 1619) Trattato^ p. 1, appears to be the earliest writer that mea. 
tions this. 
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MASKELL ON THE ANCIENT SERVICE-BOOKS OF THE 

ANGLICAN CHURCH. 

(Continued from p. 68.) 

Before we proceed with our description of Mr. MaskelVs books on 
the Eucharist, we must make a remark on what seems a defect in his 
plan — perhaps an unavoidable one, but which somewhat interferes with 
our pleasure in reading it, and makes it assume a more comprehensive 
character than its author intended, and excite expectations which no 
one author could realize in any moderate compass. The three very 
different objects of, 1st, the elucidation of antiquity, 2nd, a criticism of 
the facts this investigation produces on the ground of their doctrinal pro- 
priety, and 3rd, the explanation of many points in the history of the 
prayer-book, its meaning, and the duty of the clergy now, are mixed to- 
gether in the work. The first and the last of these objects we conceive to 
be of the utmost importance, and on both of them, if we may venture 
to judge from what our 'author has already done, the Anglican Church 
may expect from him most valuable accessions to her stock of standard 
theology. The natural affinity of the two subjects leads to their being 
intermixed : they should, perhaps, be dealt with by the same person, 
because the one depends on the other, and if in laying the foundations 
for the study of the first, our author strays into other fields it will readily 
be understood, that the obligations we acknowledge to be due to him, 
will render our censure as light as possible. 

.Our reasons for desiring that the subjects should be kept separate 
are these : first, the magnitude and difficulty of either subject, next the 
bearing of both on the controversies of the day and the danger that 
either the writer or the reader will find his passions engaged in a 
matter where calm reason is most needed. 

As regards the writer, if he criticises our forefathers, or other Churches 
at all, he should do so completely. Every practice he does not con- 
demn he is supposed to hold, and to adopt in his own practice — an 
unwarrantable assumption doubtless, but one which will generally be 
made. There is also something naturally unpleasant about such criti- 
cism, and from being brought up with different associations from those 
we blame we are tempted to imfaimess, for it has been well said that 
religions look well when seen from within, but ill when seen from 
without. We hold, therefore, that the writer does better if he merely 
put before the reader the monuments of antiquity or the customs of 
other Churches, supplying such information from friendly sources as 
may show their true meaning, or account for what is strange, and leave 
to the reader to judge for himself what may be excellent and what 
blameable. 

So much as to the mode of treating the antiquarian part of the in- 
vestigation. We think the illustration of our own formularies should 
be kept distinct for the following reasons :* we have in the one case to 

* The inrefttigation of trafh and what is oommoiilf called the improvem'eot of it are very 
diflierent things. In science this is now well understood. The observation of nature, which 
its various branches demand, must be freelf made, and not twisted to suit the views which 
reverential minds woold probably imbibe a priori from the Scripture, views which cannot be 
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recall things absolutely forgotten and generally misunderstood, and to 
go about this process with a very painful effort of research ; on the 
other, to interpret existing documents fairly and reasonably, without 
undue reference to their origin or the views and intentions of their 
makers and changers, — we say without undue reference, because the 
views of such persons cannot be wholly left out of sight, nay, will 
often be our main guides ; but in subserviency to the great principle 
which must govern all changes of a system, that the main principles of 
it, not the private views of those who modified it, are to guide the 
construction we put upon it. Now, such a process as this requires 
more of the care of the theologian than the labour of the antiquary ; 
even if both characters must in some degree be combined for either 
branch of the research in order that the conclusions may be safe, still the 
mind must put itself into different positions ; and there is besides some- 
thing incongruous in viewing at the same glance documents of such 
different age and language placed side by side on equal terms — a view 
which of course is not provoked when the one class is made subsidiary 
to the other, as in Mr. Palmer's Origines Liturgicse. But the principal 
reason remains — the temptation whicti is always before writers of 
history and antiquaries to serve an object by their writings. Without 
reflecting at present on writers of religious romance and partizan theo- 
logy, it may be observed that truth has always been better investigated 
by men of cool, perhaps of cold minds, than by the more fervid ; and 
we are becoming aware at least in this -century of the strength of our 
cause, and know that if only the truth be told, its simple strength 
will prevail. Now, the illustration of the ancient Church services, at 
least at present, partakes more of the nature of history than of doc- 
trine. For times when changes must be made, a different disposition 
is needed, and the deep and loving care for things sacred, which is 
often connected with an intense desire to preserve what is established, 
must then at least be consulted if it be not predominant. 

A similar course also is needful for the reader. We should desire 
him to enter into these studies with his mind as much as possible 
freed from speculations as to their tendencies, not recalled from the 
investigation at every step by the remarks — " I cannot believe that 
this is true, or I must adopt such a practice, or try to effect such a 
reform." Reflections like these are in general unnecessary, and 

* 

its trae meaning, because reyelation and nature cannot be in oontradiction, but which have 
been handed down, and though gradually dissipated one by one, yet linger still, sometimes 
even for centuries, in popular belief. Perhaps the most remarkable instances in later times 
have been the attempts of shallow theologians and ignorant men to explain the difficultie» 
about geology. They prove their views easily enough by mistaking facts, and religion suffers 
when the truth becomes generally known, or new discoveries are made which destroy their 
theories. What follows, but tiiat conclusions are not safe tUl we have mastered all the facts t 
Why should we then refuse to apply the same rule to theolog^y and ritualism, — to assign to 
one man the duty of drawing out the truth, tiie meaning, and the life of the old forms, and as 
it were to disinter them ; and to another, to take as much as may suit him of well-ascertained 
truth for the illustration of modem documents. 

Much also, both in science and antiquarianism, must take its origin in mere theory. It is 
not absurd to be guided in an investigation by half views, if the mind keeps clearly before it 
that they are not proved and must be abandoned if they do not turn oat to be links in some 
chain oi induction. It is by no means easy to give them no more tiian their true weight, and 
the premature use of incomplete views for illustration can hardly fiail to lead to ftdse con- 
clusions. 
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should be ayoided ; and it is besides much wiser, in times of religious 
excitement like the present, to avoid a course which provokes the sus- 
picions of the multitude. 

In treating of the history and meaning of the Prayer-book, on the 
other hand, no concealment of doctrinal truth can be tolerated ; the 
materials must be used and the changes criticised according to their 
true iiyiport, whether they tell against us or for us, whether further 
changes ought to be made or not. Only let us not, in the publication 
of ancient documents, which must be a preliminary to such an inquiry, 
allow our wishes to govern the investigation. To do so would be 
to deserve a worse reproach than that which has been cast on us by 
Krazer, that we had forborne to publish the ancient liturgical monu- 
ments of our Church because we feared they might tell against us, 
for this were less mean than to publish falsified documents in our own 
defence. 

We have inserted these remarks here, without the slightest intention 
of conveying censure on Mr. Maskell, whose book seems fair and' 
truthful, because the point at which we left him in our Februairy 
number was that at which he was entering into the consideration of 
the changes of the Reformation, and therefore into the questions we 
have just glanced at. Other matters also are here treated of which we 
could have wished omitted, some because they seem to reflect un- 
necessarily on sister Churches, such as the doubt thrown on the validity 
of communion under one kind ;* others, like the discussion of the 
question whether the Prayer-book contemplates the presence of others 
besides communicants during the celebration of the Eucharist ; because 
we have been unable to satisfy ourselves with our author's reasoning. 
On this and the like subjects we should be disposed to question 
whether he does not attach too much weight to dooumentary evidence 
of the time of the Reformation drawn from his own well-stored library, 
and too little to the consideration, that whatever the views of those 
who changed the liturgy may have been, as instanced by their private 

* In treating: of the mode of administering: the communion to the people we wish an extract 
had been g^iven from the oldest Ordo Komanus, given by Cassander at page 32, where the order 
of admhiistration in both kinds is minutely described. After the Pope has communicated the 
Bishops come, and then the Priests in order, to communicate at the hands of the Pope, the 
Archdeacon administering the cup ; then the whole assembly, ministers, all the people and the 
women, are communicated by the Bishops and Priests who are present, the Deacons " con- 
firming them*' with somewhat poured from the chalice into a cup of wine, because, as another 
ordo has it, " vinum non consecratum sed sanguine Domini commiztum sanctificatur per 
omnem mpdnm." Then, after all, the Pope " dat orationem ad complendam," Ite missa est is 
said, and the procession is formed and returns to the secretarium. The passage is given also 
in Mabillon's Museum Italicwn, ii. IS — 16. We would have extracted the whole passage, 
which is most interesting, if the language of it could have been made intelligible without 
rather lengthy explanations of the obsolete words that occur in it. These ordines Romani are 
alluded tu in the notes to the "ordinary and canon;'* but not, if we remember right, in the 
preface ; to judge from a very scanty perusal, they seem well to warrant the trouble Mabillon 
and others have taken in the publication of them, and to be of primary importance concerning 
the Roman Eucharistic service. 

There is a curious custom, which has been explained by Ciampini and others, as much at 
variance with our modem associations respecting the other kind as the' above concerning the 
cup, and somewhat analogous, the distribution of the Fermentum at Rome. It has been traced 
to very early times, and had been forgotten by the tenth century. After the Pope had conse- 
crated, ministers were sent to each congregation in the city, bearing a portion of the conse- 
crated element, and the clergy did not commence the service till the messengers had arrived. 
It does not clearly appear what modifications the service, as performed by them, received in 
consequence} but the intention of the custom to preserve visibly the communion of the whole 
Church, and the dependence of each congregation upon that where the Bishop and the principal 
clergy were assembled, is very beautiful. The word Fermentum is supposed to have been 
used to prevent suspicion during the persecutions. 
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and public declarations, tbey nevertheless, in this and otl)# instances, 
forebore to change the text. Where this is the case^and the evil 
against which they declaimed has vanished or given ^^lace to one of 
an opposite kind, it seems to be our duty rather tov-look at the text 
of the prayer-bcTok than at collateral reasoning ; and f^rhere we find it 
unchanged, to conclude that the practice may very properly be the 
same now as it was in the unreformed Church. Our strong ground, 
therefore, is, that there is no direction given anywhere in the service 
for the non-communicants to depart. Agreeing as we do in the value 
of many of the views put forth in that part of his work where he treats 
of this question, and particularly his statements as to the duty of those 
who commmucate to be present during the earlier part of the service, 
we must yet add a few words as to the ancient and modem practice of 
the Church concerning the rest of the congregation. Discipline, un- 
like Doctrine, may be changed ; and there is a marked distinction in the 
use of antiquity respecting these two things. Modern views of Doctrine, 
if they are irreconcilable with those held in earlier times, are perilous if 
not false. The same thing can only be said of discipline, in so far as 
doctrine is implied ; and the rules may change with change of circum- 
stances. In times of coldness and of fervour very different views may 
be taken as to what is best for the mass of the congregation with re- 
gard to general and frequent communions : and surely the feeling 
which would prompt the rulers of the Church to warn those who must 
be ill prepared, that it is better to attend devotionally at the Sacrifice 
than to participate in it without due preparation, — ^is at least more 
reasonable than to require men to receive the Sacrament as a test for 
office. 

But while we assert that Discipline may be changed, we must guard 
ourselves from misconception by stating that those who make the 
changes are bound to have their eyes fixed on antiquity, and the more 
so according as their power is greater and less controlled by others. 
To them especially the vestiges of ancient rites which have lingered in 
some diocese or monastery* should have peculiar value, for by these 
they may often be guided in their reforms. In this matter, however, 
we should be disposed to value less than our author does the existence 
to a ^comparatively late period of the ancient discipline agreeing 
with our own present practice ; and to confess, however unpopular it 
may be to say so, that we suspect there is frequently more reason for 
many modernisms of the Roman Catholics than is generally supposed. 
We must, however, in fairness to Mr. Maskell, give his summary of 
the argument on his side, which is very fairly stated in the following 
passage : — 

" It is acknowledged upon all sides that for the first five centuries such was 

* Sach as the communion-tabes, which were used at Clany, and were in existence at Monte 
Cassino at the beginning of the last century, as we learn from the correspondence of Cardinal 
Tommasi, to Whom they were matters of great interest. These witnesses to communion 
under both kinds, have a special value to us. Having alluded to the above correspondence, 
we may mention the fervent way in which, in almost every letter to the librarian of Monte 
Cassino, he recommends himseLf to his prayers, adding in one place Ids mother and three 
sisters, who were in a convent in Sicily that had been endowed by his family, and for the 
guidance of which he had himself composed directions. 

He himself was not the only one of his family who had foregone its hereditary estates and 
title for religious poverty. 

voi;*, VII. T 
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the rule of the Catholic Church, and the best ritualists agree moreover in ex- 
tending this time to the end of the seventh ; and I have cited a passage from 
Amalarius in the ninth, (with some remarkable observations of Durand and 
Biel long after) asserting its continuance ; it has been shown that the rubrics 
and phrases of the Prayer- Books of Edward and Elizabeth do not suppose the 
contmual presence of all persons without distinction in the church ; but on 
the other hand urge the departure, at some time, of those who are not about 
to communicate : and such has been proved to have been the actual practice 
of the Church of England in the early part of queen Elizabeth's reign, since 
which time no one, I believe, pretends that there has been any general change 
or even an attempt at it, until our own day." 

And in dismissing the subject we will remark, that because we see 
the evils which come from our own system at present, we do not there- 
fore approve of solitary masses in the presence of the congregation ; — 
in fact, the tendencies of the two systems are in the extreme of oppo- 
sition, and equally call for caution and due instruction from the rulers 
of each Church. 

The sixth and two following chapters, which close the preface, con- 
tain a discussion of the necessary rites of the Eucharist, and a proof 
that they are contained in our service. This is matter without our 
province, as we deal with the decencies and accessories of religious 
worship rather than with doctrines. But occupying as it does a con- 
siderable space in the book, and being in itself of great value, it would 
be unjust towards Mr. Maskell not to couple the remarks we have 
made on the importance of separating between antiquarian research 
and modern disputes with the observation that it is possible that this 
part of the subject may have been that which first attracted the 
author's attention, and that the antiquarian investigation may have 
grown out of it. Certainly there is a difference between this book and 
the larger one on the occasional services which we will notice pre- 
sently, in that this is more controversial. If we are right in our con- 
jecture, may we not hope that a future edition, if there be one, ampli- 
fied to anything like the extent by which the one before us exceeds its 
predecessor, may be separated into two works distinguished somewhat 
as we have suggested? 

While on the subject of the two editions we may notice with regret 
the omission of a few words at page 83 of the first edition, which noti- 
fied that the author would probably bring out an edition of the Sarum 
Missal. The mode in which the other hint, given at the same place, 
as to the occasional services, has been made good, warrants us in hoping 
that it is only deferred. An edition of the Sarum Missal, followed by 
the Breviary and other books printed at length, is essential to a study of 
the old English service-books,* and would enable many to co-operate in 

* There is one reason of grreat and continual importance for an edition of thfe missal. The 
Commnnion-serrice is the basis of a great many of the occasional services. The varions forms 
of ordination, consecration of churches, synods, and oUier eodesiastical meetings, cannot be 
conducted without it, and the special services cannot be comprehended when separate from 
it. Other matters, ahto, such as marriages and funerals, ought to be connected witii it ^ and 
the sendees for Easter-eve contained in the missal bring back recollections of ancient discipline 
of a most interesting kind. It is jxot too much to say, that ttie pontificid and manual or ritual 
depend on the missel. And the Inkewarmness of our own day, and the strong growth of pre- 
judices and errors, render of the greatest importance the practical lessons which we may 
learn as to the views we are to adopt of our own services, and their dependence on the 
Eucharist, and the advantages we may thence derive ourselves. 
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the research into them who cannot now stir for want of knowledge, 
and the means of collating on a uniform system. Before we leave t^s 
subject altogether, we will add an extract which appears in both edi- 
tions, and which we have read with great pleasure ; — 

'* Surely upon every point on which we rightly can the more we can esta- 
blish a similiurity of doctrine, I would not say of practice, between ourselves 
and the Church of Rome, the more we shall keep stragglers away from her, 
and promote good feelings between the two communions. They cannot be 
many in number amongst us, who would hesitate to express their earnest 
prayer that the English and the Roman Churches were at one again, and that 
through the western world there might be fellowship oiice more ; which when 
in God's good time it comes, may well be looked upon as an earnest of a 
restored communion with the East, to a healing of the divisions which have 
torn asunder that One Church, of which the seamless robe of her Incarnate 
Lord was the appointed type." 

The preface concludes with a concise view of the different uses, and 
the sources from which he has printed them. Some doubt exists as 
to the Bangor use. The manuscript from which it is printed has 
many peculiarities, and is traced to the part of the country where 
that use prevailed. We have been struck on comparing the canon 
printed in a small Sarum Breviary of 1556 with the book before us to 
find that the Rubrics, when they differ from Mr. Maskell's Sarum 
text, agree not unfrequently with the Bangor manuscript. We 
are not aware to what extent the different editions of the Sarum 
Missal differ from one another; but if we rightly apprehend Mr. 
Maskell's remarks, we should expect considerable variations. Each 
Church doubtless kept, corrected, and altere(} as time rjBquired its own 
books for itself. It was the Chancellor's special duty to oversee this 
work, and when editions were printed taken from the books of different 
churches, local varieties would appear, even though the offices of local 
saints were not considered ; and those cases, such as the Books of 
Exeter and S. Paul, which varied to such an extent as themselves to 
be called uses, were excluded. More certain knowledge cannot, how- 
ever, be obtained till the most is made of our materials by printing the 
more valuable books, and cataloguing the rest. Until we are able from 
the offices of the local saints, the calendars, the notices of canons, &c., 
which are interspersed in the Rubrics, to allot the different books to 
their proper Churches, it is plain that much must be mere guess-work. 

Might we also suggest, if any fUture edition of the ordinary and 
canon is given, that Uie unreformed Roman use should be given, iur 
stead of the post-tridentine ; there were a few verbal alterations made 
in the canon at the revision, which tend to make the surprising 
similarity between the different uses and that of Paris (we speak of the 
text and not the Rubrics) less remarkable than it really is. 

The ordinary and canon which follow are throughout illustrated with 
extracts from a very curious rhythmical exposition of the service 
taken from a manuscript in the British Museum intended for the in- 
struction of Iky people how to behave during celebration, from the 
general Rubrics of the Sarum and Roman Missal, and from a variety 
of authors. It is not easy to give a fair specimen of the mode of deal- 
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ing with this part of the subject ; we will extract, however, portions of 
note 67 on the subject of the offertory. 

" (Offertorium). The verse is so called which was sun^ just before the obla^ 
tion of the elements by the Priest. And it was at this time that anciently the 
people made their offerings ; a custom which is even now observed upon 
certain occasions in some Churches abroad, though fallen into otherwise total 
disuse in the Roman communion. Another name, but not a common one, 
was 8acrijicium, — It is not easy to say, whether the most ancient practice was 
for the people to approach the altar; probably not: certainly in the Greek 
Church : and there are various canons of the western which forbid women 
after permission was given to men. — The rule was in the primitive ages, that 
nothing should be offered but was proper also to be consumed at the altar, or 
at least in the service of the church ; and to this the famous apostolical canon 
is directed (Canon 3). Afterwards this was farther Umited to bread and wine, 
and water, only, by tiie people ; and all else, when offered was looked upon 
not as for the sacrifice, but in a lower respect : as first-fruits and pious ^fts 
for the use of the Church and her ministers. 

'* An old Ordo Romanus, cited by Bona, lib. ii» cap. ix. § 1, thus describes 
the manner of offering : * Cantores cantant offertorium cum versibus, et po- 
pnlus dat oblationes suas, id est panem et vinum, et offerunt cum fanonibus 
candidis, primo masculi deinde foeminie. Novissime vero Sacerdotes et 
Diaconi offerunt, sed solum panem.' These fanones, as Cassander explains, 
were napkins. The offertorium cum versibus relates to a period when the 
custom of the people really offering was not neglected ; and then not only 
verses, but even whole psalms were added to the offertory proper; and some- 
times, for the collecting took much time, these were sung and repeated again 
and again. Certainly the Church of England, when she restored the excellent 
practice of the people's offering before the Communion, had the hiehest au- 
thority of antiquity both for that and for the many verses (though not of 
psalms) which she has directed to be said by the Priest. 

*' It is not known when the old custom ceased ; the author of the Gemma 
AnimtB is a witness that money was given instead in his day, the eleventh 
century, and he states as a reason for the change, ' Quia populo non commu- 
nicante, non erat necesse, panem tam magnum fieri, statutum est, eum in 
modum denarii formari ; et ut populus pro oblatione farinse denarios offerret.' 
Cap. 48. And he adds, ' Qui tamen denarii in usum pauperum qui membra 
sunt Christi cederent, vel in aliquid quod ad hoc sacnficium pertmet.' " 

We pass over some extracts we had noted on the subject of vestments, 
and will dismiss this part of the work with the tribute of our admiration 
of the excellent manner in which Mr. Maskell brings out the traces 
of the ancient doctrines and practices of the Church still extant in these 
most venerable documents, notwithstanding the changes that have 
been introduced into the discipline, if not the doctrines, of the Roman 
Catholics. They who are so much accustomed broadly to charge them 
with literary dishonesty of all kinds, falsification of the Scriptures, and 
what not, are little aware that though the Romanists have reformed 
their Service-books with an unsparing hand, in an age when both 
poetical and architectural beauty were sacrificed to false taste,* and 
Christian antiquities made place for those of heathenism, the more 
solemn parts of the Liturgy remained almost untouched, witnessing 

* Those who remember the savage eagerness with which old S. Peter's was destroyed, and 
who have compared the hymns for the consecration of a church in the Breviary before and 
after the revision will have no diiBcalty in taking our meaning. 
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against their daily practice, and pointing as one may hope to a time 
when Christians of various countries may better understand one ano- 
ther on these subjects than they have, alas, for many centuries 
back. 

At the end of the volume are added a valuable " additional note," 
and some extracts from various manuscripts. The latter we shall re- 
serve, to consider them along with the other volumes whose titlew e 
have placed at the head of our article. The former contains an account 
of the diffetent kinds of masses, some explanations about vestments, 
a notice of the different times at which the liturgy could be celebrated, 
of the rule that one at least of the Hour services should be said previ- 
ouslv, that it should be celebrated daily, a notice of the disposition to 
perform it still more frequently : and much curious learning follows 
on the rules made to check this practice, and the exceptions that were 
permitted, and the reasons of them. And, finally, there are some notices 
of the rules made at different times to secure reverence concerning the 
communion which resulted in the " cautells " corresponding with the 
'* De defectibus circa missam occurrentibus" of the Roman Missal, a 
copy of which he gives from a York Missal. 

{To he continued,) 



ON CONFESSION-WINDOWS. 

" To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist, 

I2th March, 1847. 

" Deab Sir. — The authority for the closing up the places where out- 
ward confession was heard which is required by your correspondent who 
signs ^ (Ecclesiologist, toL vii. p. 1 02) is to be found in a letter ad- 
dressed by Thomas Bedyll to Cromwell, and printed by the Camden 
Society in their publication entitled, *' Three Chapters of Letters re- 
lating to the suppression of Monasteries ; edited by Thomas Wright." 
The passage is as follows : — " We think it best that the place wher 
these frires have been wont to lure utward confessions of all commers 
at certain tymes of the yere be walled up, and that use to be foredoen 
for ever ; for that hering of utward confessions hath been the cause of 
much evyl, &c." The letter from which this is extracted relates to 
alleged irregularities in confession, and evidently refers to a particular 
house of friars, though the name of such house does not appear. 

" I have no more respect for Bedyll' s testimony than ^ has ; but I con- 
sider his letter sufficiently proves that in the instance he refers to there 
were places for hearing outward and acknowledgedly irregular confes- 
sion ; and that such places were capable of being '* walled up '' 

** I was naturally led to seek for the existence of similar places ; and I 
must confess that the long-disputed " lychnoscopes " appeared to me 
most naturally to be the objects of my inquiry, I know of no friary- 
church sufficiently perfect to afford an example ; but assuming that a 
practice irregular in itself which existed among the mendicant Orders 
had extended to the parochial churches, I readily found the difficulty 
solved in these openings. 
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" If your correspondent examines Hartley church, Kent, near Graves- 
end, he will see an open and perfect window of the kind, the one 
which confirmed me in the opinion I had formed. The same window 
attracted Mr. Paley's notice, though he styles it an offertory-window, 
hut what kind of offering could he made through the narrow apertures 
of the grating it is difficult to imagine ; on the contrary, the window 
is admirably suited for confessions of the kind alluded to. If your 
correspondent then walks to the church of the adjacent parish of Meo- 
pham, he will see another window of the kind imperviously walled up. 
These exajnples, though not in friary churches, appeared to me evi- 
dences of the extension of the practice to parochial churches. Lastly, 
your correspondent asserts that the alleged lychnoscopes appear to 
have been made '* after the institution of the mendicant Orders." I 
never myself met with one of so early a date : all that I have seen 
may be dated in the latter part of the 13th century. 

"Yours, faithfully, 

"E. J. Cablos." 

■c 

♦— ^ 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

The Committee have to make the following Report to the Members : — 
Sir S. R. Glynne^ Bart.; has been elected a third Honorary Secre- 
tary, and has become thus a Member of the editing Sub. committee of 
Officers. 

Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., has been added to the Committee. 
The following Members have been elected : — 

HONOBART. 

J. H. Markland, Esq., F.S.Am Bath. 

Rev. George Williams, M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 

ORDINARY. 

Lewis Berger, Esq., Hoanslow. 

J. F. France, Esq., Cadogan Place, Chelsea. 

Rev. W. Maskell, M.A., Oxon. Broadleaze, Devizes. 

Bev. E. Stuart, 9, Upper Harley -Street. 

Rev. S^ B. Windsor, Tasmania. 

The 12th (and concluding) part of the Instrumenta Fcclesiastica has 
been published, containing the following six plates. 67. A Triptych. 
68. Water-buckets and a Baptismal Crue^. 69. Organ*case. 70. 
Churchyard Gate. 71. Standard Lights. 72. Kneeling-rail and 
Altar-desk. 

*' The History of Christian Altars " has passed into a second edition. 

The Committee have made a present of books to the Eolner Dom- 
Bau-Verein, and have received a courteous reply. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

Meeting, February 10th, 1847. 
The Reverend the President in the Chair. 
New Members admitted : — 

•nie Rev. W. H. Gunner, M. A Trinity College 1 Corresponding Secretary, Winchester. 
T. L. Bachanan, S. Alban Hall. «**. w.i.«, 

H. H. Parry, Jun ., Balliol College. 
James Lukin, Brazenose College. 
James Croome, Brazenose College. 
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The President, on taking the chair for the first time, briefly thanked 
the Society for the distinction conferred upon him in his dection to 
that office for the present year. 

The President then read a numerous list of candidates for election 
at the next meeting, and the list of purchases and presents!; among 
the latter was a yery excellent rubbing of the celebrated brass at Char- 
tham, presented by Mr. Norris, of Trinity College ; and a specimen of 
the new anastatic process of engraving, presented by Mr. Haines, of 
Exeter College. By this method fac-similes of drawings may be mul- 
tiplied to any extent at a much cheaper rate than any other mode of 
engraving. 

Mr. Freeman, Secretary, read the Report of the Committee, in which 
that body impressed upon members the necessity of a speedy payment 
of arrears of subscriptions, of which a considerable amount was due to 
the Society. They remarked also on the comparatively small sale of 
the Society's publications ; observing that, though some might be not 
quite equal to the present state of architectural knowledge,, none were 
without their use, and that the circumstance of so large a stock remain- 
ing on hand necessarily hindered the Society from proceeding with other 
publications befitting its present more advanced condition. They 
alluded to the contemplated catalogue of the Society's brasses, the list 
of subscribers to which is now open, and to which they directed the 
attention of members ; and requested their assistance in the work on 
which the librarian was engaged, of making a complete catalogue of 
the whole of the Society's property ; and announced the election of 
the Rev. J. M. Lowe, Vicar of Abbots Bromley, as Corresponding 
Secretary for the Diocese of Lichfield. 

The President then, having quitted the chair, which was taken by 
the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., Vice-President, proceeded to read a 
paper on '' the church of All Saints at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, and 
the sepulchral crosses of early date discovered during the late repairs." 

The object of this paper was to give some accoimt of a large number 
of incised monumental slabs, or grave-stones, which had been found 
about four years ago, in the course of some extensive repairs in the 
parish church of Bakewell, together with fragments of stone, with the 
interlacing bands or knots, and scrolls caryed upon them, which are 
usually considered characteristic of the so-called Runic crosses ; one of 
which is still remaining in the churchyard. These remains were chiefly 
found in the walls and foundations of the north transept, and in the 
foundations of the tower piers. It was shown there was good reason 
to believe that those parts of the church had been built very early in 
the twelfth century, and consequently that a considerable number of 
these monumental crosses belong to the eleventh and commencement 
of the twelfth century. One Runic, or more probably Saxon, remain 
was referred to a much earlier period, probably the tenth century. Some 
time had elapsed before these interesting remains attracted notice, and 
a large number had been used, with other old materials, in the founda- 
tions of the new walls. More than seventy incised slabs however have 
been preserved, together with about ten head-stones. About flfty of 
these are now placed in the church-porch. It forms by far the largest 
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collection existing in any church in England. The designs are yerj 
varied, some of them probably unique examples. A considerable 
number are marked with the emblem of the trade or office of the de- 
ceased, such as swords, shears, keys, hunting-horns, &c. Among them 
also are probably some of the oldest examples of head-stones. It is 
evident these memorials were in more general use among all ranks at 
that period, than we are apt to suppose, at least in that part of the 
country. And the examples which have been preserved enable us to 
trace out very satisfactorily the gradual progress of the art of design, 
from the simple intersection of two straight lines, to the delicate and 
elaborate forms introduced in the early part of the thirteenth century. 

Many particulars of interest were also noticed in a brief description 
of the church, which presents some remarkable examples of the inter- 
mixture of different styles. This paper was illustrated by numerous 
drawings. 

The Chairman, having thanked the President for his most interesting 
paper, called the attention of the Society to the interlacing ornament 
upon the so-called Runic crosses, to which allusion had been made. 
Mr. Petrie had refuted the popular notion that this ornament, so com- 
mon in Ireland, is of Danish origin, by adducing instances of its exist- 
ence upon monuments of a date previous to the earliest irruptions of 
the Danes into that country. 

Mr. Jones observed, that the Celtic origin of the ornament in ques- 
tion was somewhat confirmed by the fact of its ordinary occurrence 
in Wales. He also remarked that it might be found on some of the 
numerous crosses at lona. 

The President said that it was not found on such of the crosses at 
lona as he had seen drawings of. 



At a Meeting held at the Society's Room on Wednesday evening* Feb. 
24th, the Rev. the President in the chair, the following were elected 
Members : — 

Rev. William Dyke, B.D., Fellow of Jesus College. 

Rev. T. H. Pollen, M.A., Fellow of Merton Colleg^e. 

Rev. C. W. Heaton, M.A., Fellow of Jesas College. 

Rev. T. B. Morrell, M.A., Balliol College } Sibford, Banbury. 

Beriah Botfield, B.A., Ch. Ch. M.P., 9» Shalton Street, Loudon. 

T. L. Carrick, Queen's Collei^e. 

John Checkley, Lincoln College. 

C. B. Crawley, Exeter College. 

H. S. Fagan, Pembroke College. 

C. H. Rowe, Magdalen Hall. 

T. B. Simpson, Lincoln College. 

W. Tennison, Corpus Christ! College. 

Montague E. Welby, Magdalen College. 

Mr. Lowe read the Report of the Committee as follows : 

" The very scanty attendance of members at the last meeting, occasioned by 
.the unusual severity of the weather, renders it necessary for the Committee 
to refer to one or two points touched upon in the last Report. 

'' The Committee regret to find that the financial afiairs of the Society are 
not in a flourishing condition; but when it is stated that at least two-thirds of 
the balance due from the Society to the Treasurer is occasioned by the large 
amount of arrears on the part of non-resident members — it will be seen that 
present inconvenience is the result of past irregularity — ^and that for the future 
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the steady increase of members, and the strict enforcement of their 'rules, 
will relieve the Society from the necessary embarrassment resulting from ex- 
penses incurred on the faith of pledges which have been only irregularly ful- 
filled, or in some cases not at all. 

" The Committee have determined upon suspending the publication of the 
Terminal Reports ; and it is now under deliberation whether their place may 
not be better supplied by a volume published from time to time containing 
such papers read at meetings as it may be judged well to print. It is hoped 
that in some cases this may be found to stimulate members to greater diligence 
in furnishing and elaborating papers. 

'' The on^ publication now in hand is the Catalogue of Brasses, to which 
the subscriptions continue to increase. It would much facilitate operations, 
if members would be prompt in inserting their names as subscribers. It may 
be mentioned that the anastatic process of engraving will be employed in illus- 
trating the work, by which the beauty and utility of the book will be aug- 
mented iVithout any proportionate increase of expense. 

" The Committee have, since the last meetmg, drawn up a series of in- 
structions to the Corresponding Secretaries, a body of members through 
whose ability and dihgence much good and a more extended influence may be 
expected to accrue to the Society. The Rev; W. Gresley has been added to 
the list as corresponding secretary in the diocese of Lichfield. 

'^ The annual Report of the Society is now in the hands of members. It is 
hoped that next year's Report wiU contain a complete and scientifically 
arranged catalogue of every part of the Society's property. The assistance of 
members is invited for this purpose; and especially for the arrangement of the 
Seals, which has not yet been commenced. 

*' Among the presents received since the last meeting, the Committee 
would draw especial attention to an interesting drawing of a figure accidentally 
discovered dunng the late restoration of Bamslcy church, near Cirencester — 
presented by the Rector, the Rev. 6. Eernest Howman, to whom the Society's 
Dcst thanks are due. The figure was discovered on the eastern jamb of the 
north window of the chancd, and has been supposed to represent S. Chris- 
topher ; but from the leeend " Ecce Agnus Dei, ' the book in the left hand, 
and the dress, we should be inclined to think it a representation of S. John 
Baptist. 

** Another interesting example of fresco-painting has been received from the 
Rev. E. Gunner, being the representation of a painting discovered a few years 
ago above the chancel arch of Rotherham church. This example is well 
worthy the study and attention of members who are engaged in the study of 
ancient polychrome. 

Report of the Dorchester Sub-Committee : — 

/■ 

'* The third and fourth portions of the work at Dorchester, consisting re- 
spectively of the east end of the church, and the eastern part of the chancel 
roof, are now on the eve of completion : and the result reflects the highest 
credit both on Mr. Butterfield, and upon Mr. White, the mason, and Mr. 
Castle, the builder, by whom these portions have been severally executed. 
The eastern extremity of the edifice is now restored to its original magnificence, 
the gable having been raised to its proper height and pitch, while the great 
window, before so mutilated, has at length, through the skill and ingenuity of 
the architect, returned to its primitive grandeur. The elevation of the gable 
has necessitated a corresponding change in the pitch of the roof, which has 
accordingly been raised to the extent of about nineteen feet from the east 
wall, and, in consequence, presents so singular an appearance when viewed 
from the northern or southern side as absolutely to require a further extension 

VOL. VII. TJ 
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of the elevation at the earliest possible opportunity. The roof, which is of 
most noble proportions, is supported by strong oaken principals, thirteen in 
number, placed at small intervals, the interstices being left open for the pre- 
sent at all events. These parts of the w6rk have involved the following 
expenses: — £ s, d, 

Mr. S. Castle (Contract for Roof) 366 14 

Mr. G. P. White (East Window, &c.) 177 

Charge for Scaffolding, amounting probably to . . . 15 6 

558 14 
Estimated balance 22 7 4^ 

jC581 1 4i 

'* To meet this the followiitg funds are in the Treasurer's hands : — 

In the Bank 550 7 

From the Offertory at Dorchester 15 4 4^ 

From the Alms-box at Ditto 15 



. ^681 1 4i 

** But the balance in favour of the restoration fund, though it will in course 
of time be augmented by the annual subscriptions, will be insufficient to meet 
further necessary expenses. The charge of the architect, as unknown, has 
not been estimated. The glazing of the east window, which it is most un- 
desirable to delay, will occasion a considerable expense. The wheel in the 
upper portion of the window is to be filled with painted glass, the subscription 
raised in Oriel College having been applied to this purpose, and much old 
glass remains, though in a very mutilated state. It is, however, thought 
desirable to make the work complete, by filling such parts of the window as 
are not already provided with stained glass, with figured quarries, if indeed 
the subscriptions shall be such as to enable the Society to do so. But in any 
case the lead and iron bars, together with the expense of fixing the glass, wiu 
require a considerable outlay. Under these circumstances the Sub-Committee 
feel called upon to make a further appeal to the liberality of members of the 
Society, and others, in behalf of the good work now in hand, and at the same 
time to express their assurance, that if an3rthing can justify the past and invite 
us to further expenditure, it is the remarkable improvement in the present 
appearance of that glorious fabric, and the still greater improvement which it 
proipises. 

" The Sub-Committee have also to lament that the pavement of the sacra- 
rium must be indefinitely delayed unless further subscriptions are forthcoming: 
It is at present in a most unseemly state. 

" The north-aisle of the quire is also almost in a dangerous state. 

'' The Sub-Committee will not particularize further ; but they hope that 
they will not be thought to be transcending their province if they mention 
again with warm admiration the exertions and sacrifices made by the Perpetual 
Curate, Churchwardens, and Parishioners of Dorchester; and their disappoint- 
ment at the small encouragement given to the undertaking by the county 
generally." 

A Lecture was then delivered by the Rev. William Sewell. B.D., 
Vice-President, being the first of a series on the *' application of Greek 
Philosophy to the study of Gothick Architecture." The present one 
chiefly treated of the application of the Platonick Philosophy. The 
Secretaries greatly regret that the extemporary character of these lectures 
prevents them giving such an abstract of them as would be desirable. 
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The President thanked Mr. Sewell for the very interesting paper 
which the Society had just heard. In connexion with the questions 
which arose out of Mr. Sewell's remarks, he observed, ** that it was 
generally found that in Grecian Architecture a column composed of 
many small stones was unsatisfactory in appearance, while in . Roman- 
esque and Gothick, the objection was so far from holding, that pillars 
of few large stones had a less pleasing effect. He threw this out as a 
suggestion, an examination into the causes of which might prove an 
interesting subject of investigation." 

Mr. Marriott, of Exeter College, " considered this to be an excellent 
exemplification of Mr. Sewell's theories ; the principle of Grecian 
Architecture being merely simplicity, which consequently rendered as 
small a number of component parts as possible desirable ; while that of 
Gothick bei^g plurality in unity, a greater number of such parts pro- 
moted the developement of the idea." 

Mr. Freeman observed, " that the solution of the difficulty might be 
easily found in the constructive principles of the two styles. The 
Grecian column was simply a post supporting a weight, and retained a 
separate existence both physically and in idea ; consequently as near an 
approach as possible to the unity of the original timber post was sought 
after, and a monolith pillar was the most perfect. In Romanesque, and 
still more completely in Gothick, the pier had no such separate 
existence, but is simply the piece of wall. between two arches, and was 
treated as such. Hence of all the forms which it assumed, the 
columnar was the least satisfactory, and gradually went out of use. 
Connected with this 'would be a question, why Romanesque columns 
were found so invariably shorter than their Grecian originals, even in 
those specimens where this is not carried so far as to be actually a 
deformity. He thought that, the entablature and the arch answering 
to each other in their respective principles of construction, the highest 
point of each should be taken as the standard, and the room required by 
the curved form of the latter be taken out of the height of the pillar, a 
process which he thought would nearly give the proportions of the 
lighter and more graceful Romanesque columns. The Grecian orders, 
when used in their fuU proportions as supports for arches, were, he 
thought, seldom satisfactory, especially when the arch was further cut 
off from the column by an useless and unmeaning piece o/ entablature, 
belonging to another constructive system." 

The Meeting, which was the most largely attended Ordinary Meet- 
ing ever remembered, dissolved shortly after. 



At a Meeting held on Wednesday, March 10th, the Rev. the President 
in the Chair, the following new Members were elected. 

The Rev. E. S. Foulkes, M.A., Fellow of Jesus College. 

F. A. Baker, Wadbam CoUegre. 

R. T. Branson, Pembroke College. 

R. B. Brien. Balliol College. 

Francis Da Boulay, Exeter College. 

A. S. Latter, Queen's College. 

Jobn Marshall, Exeter CoQege. , 

Herbert Plater, Merton College. 
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The President then read the list of candidates for election at the next 
Meetings and of the presents and purchases received since the last. 

Mr. Freeman then read the Report of the Committee, which was as 
follows : 

'' The attention of the Coinmittee has heen of late chiefly directed to the 
puhlications of the Society. The list of subscribers to the Brass Catalogue 
IS such as to warrant the hope that the Society will soon be enabled to bring 
out the work, which will be done as soon as 150 copies shall have been sub- 
scribed for, the present number being 1 22. It is, however, much to be wished 
that this point may be certainly decided during the present Term, and that 
consequently members wishing to subscribe will no longer delay adding their 
names to the list. The vexatious mode of pubhshing by subscription would 
not have been adopted, had not the funds of the Society been in such a state 
that it can scarcely afford to run any risk whatever. 

" The copyright of the former publications, together with the wood-cuts, 
have been transferred to Mr. Parker on terms h^hly advantageous to the 
Society. The Committee feel it their duty to make this publick acknowledg- 
ment of the very liberal conduct of the Publisher, which alone has rescued 
the Society from the difficulties into which it would otherwise have been in- 
volved by the great loss on some former works. The Committee hope that 
the sale may ^1, under their new proprietorship, be such that Mr. Parker 
may have no cause to regret his liberal treatment of the Society on this 
occasion. 

'* The Committee are also at present engaged in drawing up a scheme for 
future publications. 

" The number of the Corresponding Secretaries has been farther increased 
by the addition of the Rev. J. R. Woodford, a leading member of the Bristol 
Society, and of Mr. Parkins of Merton College. The name of the latter 
gentleman must be familiar to every member, as having deserved the grateful 
recollection of the Society, on account of his valuable services during the two 
periods in which, while resident in the University, he so ably dischurged the 
office of Secretary." 

A Lecture was then delivered by the Rev. William Sewell, B.D., 
Vice-President, on " the application of certain principles of Greek Phi- 
losophy to the study of Architecture" ; continuing the subject with 
regard to the philosophy of Aristotle. 

Mr. Jones called the attention of Members to the "Manchester 
Card," recommended by the JScclesiologtat for clearing whitewash from 
mouldings, &c. 

The Meeting, which was numerously attended, shortly after sepa- 
rated. 

Mr. Freeman then read the Instructions^ which had been mentioned 
in the Report at the last Meeting as having been issued to the Corres- 
ponding Secretaries. 

[ Want of space compels us to defer giving these Instructions to our next Number,'] 



BRISTOL AND WEST OF ENGLAND ARCHITECTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

This Society has published its Report for 1847, containing a list of 
members, the rules, and the annual statement of the transactions and 
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accounts of the Society. The Society has not been inactive during the 
past year, several cases of church-building and church- restoration 
having come before the Committee. To the restoration of S. Michael, 
Othery, a sum of ^10 was granted, subject to the condition that the 
whole church should be paved with Broseley or similar tiles, and that 
the benches should be laid on them without wooden floors or doors. 
Appended to the report is a paper read before the Society on October 
12, 1846, by the Rev, Eccles J. Carter, the Honorary Secretary, " on 
some of the uses of Architectural Societies, and some of the greatest 
hindrances to their usefulness.'' This is a sensible, plain paper, and 
deserves reading. The author properly considers the *' greatest hin- 
drance" to be a building or restoring committee heterogeneously chosen. 
With the advantage of Mr. Carter's assistance, we look for much good 
service from this Society.. 



REVIEWS. 

Chronicles of Charter' house : hy a Carthusian. London : George 

Bell. 1 847. 

The old way of treating such a subject as this was to accumulate in 
the most dry manner the most dry details and documents, and leave 
them to convey a general impression, or to be a mine of facts for 
future use and organization. The modern way is to construct a variety 
of scenes or sketches from, these materials, and so present one or more 
living pictures of the times or institutions described. The present 
volume belongs to neither class. It seems to have been conceived in 
the spirit and after the rules of the old antiquary, but in its execution 
there are many signs of the earnest feeling of the modern Ecclesiologist. 
We do not think the result very satisfactory ; but the author is evi- 
dently but young ; and gives great promise of successful antiquarian 
investigation. This we say as general critics, and as having no parti- 
cular ties tq the Charter-house. The volume contains many facts and 
documents, and an account of Sutton's munificent foundation, which 
will be valuable to all for reference : and Carthusians will find much 
of personal interest. What we desiderated was a graphic account 
— and why not a plan ? — of the whole ground formerly occupied by 
the convent, and now by the hospital, and also a good description of 
the chapel. A Caroline hospital-chapel, particularly with earlier por- 
tions, is a valuable ecclesiological fact. 

Historical and Artistic Illustrations of the Trinity ; showing the Rise, 
Progress, and Decline of the Doctrine, 8fc. By the Rev. J. R. 
Beabd, D.D. ' London : Simpkin and Marshall. 

The blasphemous title of this book sufficiently explains its nature and 
object ; it is an aesthetical argument against the doctrine which it im- 
pugns ; and, as an attempt to turn our arms against ourselves, we 
are concerned with it. The principal method of reasoning which the 
writer employs is to place in juxtaposition a specimen of Christian art 
representing the Trinity, and a specimen of Grecian or Hindu, setting 
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forth some of the triads which have abounded in almost every false 
religion. So also we have a figure of Crishna, the eighth incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, suckled by his mother Devati, — ^and an engraving on 
the opposite page of our Lady and her Divine Son, that ** the reader 
may learn how near Christian art came to heathen idolatry." So we 
are reminded, that *' the coy Ceres suckled the young Bacchus, and the 
modest Pallas bore Erichthonius ; so also Mary, though a spotless vir- 
gin — " we dare not quote the intermediate words, " like Isis, Demeter, 
and Baaltes, became queen of Heaven," 

There are some fifteen or sixteen engravings in this work ; all of 
which, except two or three, are taken from M. Didron's * Histoire de 
Dteu.^ Dr. Beard only once acknowledges his obligations to that 
book ; and then, in a very cursory way, in a note. The frontispiece, — 
we know not whence taken — is curious ; " S. Mary, with three hands, 
holding the infant Jesus, with a nimbus, of three rays, — types 
of the Trinity." This nimbus, of three rays, is merely the com- 
mon cruciferous nimbus, — the lower limb of the Cross concealed by 
the head of the Divine Bearer, — and we are almost inclined to believe 
that the three hands are a mere mistake of the artist. Dr. Beard will 
probably exult in the confession that he has succeeded in bringing for- 
ward two specimens of Christian art which it is most painful to look 
at. They both — we will not say symbolize, but — give colour to the 
blasphemous doctrine that our Lady was assumed into the Trinity. 
At p. 174, is a figure with three faces, seated at a table, on 
which lie a roast pig and three loaves ; the personage itself has one 
hand on a tankard — the other raises a mug to its mouth. This Dr. 
Beard unblushingly asserts to be a representation of the Trinity. If 
we turn to the original in Didron, it is found to be a symbol of 
Time ! 

We wonder to see the name of a respectable firm — Simpkin and 
Marshall — attached to such a book. 

Record of the College of Christ Churchy Brecon. London : Masters. 

This contains an account of the erection of the College of Christ 
Church by Henry VIH., who endowed it with the revenues of the 
Dominican House at Aberg willy. His charter is given, and the 
names of the twenty- three Prebends ; also another of William and 
Mary; and Articles of Visitation, by Abbot, in 1614. Since its foun- 
dation, the college appears to have been subject to gross abuses, as it 
is still ; and we thank the writer for the unflinching way in which he 
has exposed them. The income of the college it is impossible accu- 
rately to estimate ; but it is very considerable. The Bishop of S. 
David's holds the Prebend of Llangammarch in lieu of Mortuaries. 
The present state of the fabric is thus described : — 

^' All that now exists of this collegiate fabric is the chancel, which is about 
sixty feet long by twenty-five wide, and contains stalls for the dean, treasurer, 
precentor, and prebends, in oak painted lead colour ; with the names of the 
respective parishes annexed to their prebends, in gilt letters on the back of 
each. It has eleven narrow windows on the north side, and four on the east 
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end of the south side. The two most to the westward on the south side are 
blocked up to receive a marble monument erected to the memory of Richard 
Lucy, Chancellor of St. David's. There are three sedilia and two piscinae. 
The two most westward sedilia are blocked up by the above-mentioned monu- 
ment to Richard Lucy. The piscinae and only sedile to be seen are given in 
a drawing with this record. 

" Nothing can exceed the filthy state of this sacred edifice. The roof even 
now scarcely resists the rain, although subscriptions have, within the last three 
years, been raised by private individuals to repair it ; and also to mend the 
windows, through which the boys of the town, previous to their beiug put in 
Order, had free access. The dean and prebends (prebendaries) were, at the 
time of raising the subscription, all applied to ; .but almost all refused to lend 
their aid to so laudable an undertaking. 

'* The ceiHng of this building is dairjr falling, and is allowed to remain as it 
falls, upon the pavement below, — no one being employed to clear the dust and 
mortar away. 

'* It appears that prayers were read, and a sermon preached, till about the 
year 183^; and the cause of the suspension of Divine service was, that the 
roof was considered too insecure to allow of the usual duty to be performed 
with safety. 

'' The prebends (prebendaries) used to reside in their turns, for a short time, 
in the memory of many persons living in Breccm; but none have kept resi- 
dence for the last twenty years. 

'* The school, however, was kept up till 1845 ; but from the inefficiency of 
the schoolmaster (who nominally neldthe office of lecturer as well), it dwindled 
away to a few boys, and now there is none at all — neither school, service, or 
lecture. The small building set apart for the schoolroom is perfectly unfit for 
the purpose, and would, indeed, be a disgrace to the smallest population in 
any parish. 

" The entrance to this collegiate church is through an archway of the old 
nave, by a miserable, rickety pair of old doors. They are merely fastened by 
a chain and padlock, which the person who has charge of the ruins, and who 
still retains nis nominal office of clerk or sexton, is obliged to find at his oum 
cost. He has received no salary since September, 1834. He was then paid by 
the registrar five pounds per annum for his services as derk, and ten snillings 
for washing the surplice. The clerk also used to receive ten shillings and six- 
pence for every new prebend (prebendary) installed. 

" The piece of ground, containing about two and a half to three acres, which 
from its position, was evidently the cemetery of the College, is a grass field to 
the north, adjoining the old fabric ; and even if its position did not accurately 
mark it out as the burial-place attached to the QoUege, from time immemorial 
it has always been considered as such by the inhabitants of Brecon, — and such 
a supposition is fully established by the following circumstance. In 1845, 
while they were widening the road trom Carmarthen to Brecon, which abuts 
on the piece of land just mentioned, four human skulls, together with some 
bones, were exhumed. In spite of this proof of the sanctity of this close (as 
it is called), it is now let as pasture by the Bishop of S. David's for sixteen 
pounds per annum ; and, moreover, a circus for norsemanship, almost every 
year, is allowed to be erected in the centre of this hallowed spot. 

" The leases of several small parcels of land in the immediate vicinity of 
this Colleee have lately fallen in, and the Bishop of S. David's does not intend 
to renew tnem." 

The piscinae and sedilia in question are First-Pointed and very 
elegant. 
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NEW CHURCHES. 

5. James, Woolsthorpe, Lincolnshire^ erected ^froin the designs of 
Mr. Place of Nottingham, in a very close imitation of an existing 
church, was consecrated on the 4th of March last. We do not re- 
collect to have seen a new village- church more appropriate and more 
satisfactory in its general character and arrangements. The style is 
Middle-Pointed, of a bold and good kind, and the material excellent. 
The chancel is deep, the roof of high pitch, (though covered with 
slate, for which tiles should have been substituted,) the arcades 
lofty and fine, and the general effect of the interior remarkably solemn 
aud church-like. There is a south porch and a western tower still 
unfinished, on which it is intended to raise a lofty broach-spire. The 
ridge of the roof has a flowered ornament in slate. The clerestory 
windows are small quatrefoiled circles, which open to the interior by 
oblong apertures with trefoiled heads, there being a very considerable 
splay under each window, in order to admit more light. This arrange- 
ment, which is not common, bdt has a fair effect, is probably imitated 
from Southwell Minster. The arcades on each' side of the nave are par- 
ticularly bold and grand, with connected hoods and varied corbels at the 
points of excellent workmanship. The piers are all octagonal. The 
chancel arch is of similar character ; that of the tower very acute, with 
octagonal shafts to the inner member, with foliated capitals. Through 
this is seen the west window of the tower of two Jights, with tracery 
somewhat Flamboyant. The windows of the south aisle have quatre- 
foiled circles in the tracery, those of the north are of the reticulated 
kind. The roofs are of plain construction but have a good effect. The 
chancel has a very beautiful east window of five lights and flowing 
tracery,, and above it is a small trefoil window, just seen through the 
timbers of the roof. On the south of the chancel are two windows of 
three lights, and a priest^s door. On the north, one window and a 
sacristy approached only from within. The tracery of the chancel 
windows differs from that of both aisles of the nave. The south-east 
window has its cill extended into an undivided seat large enough for 
three priests. Opposite to which in the north wall is a fine ogee arch 
having a rich crop, for the founder's tomb. The sacrarium is paved 
with glazed encaustic tiles, and the altar-pace further raised. The 
risers of the steps within the sacrarium bear inscriptions also in en- 
caustic tiles : — 

1. LoBD have mercy. Chkist have mercy. Lord have mercy. 

2. I will take the cup of salvation and call upon the name of the 
Lord. 

3. This is the Bread that came down from heaven. Lord evermore 
give us that Bread. 

The Creed, Lord's Prayer, and Decalogue are inscribed in five* 
compartments on stone, with illuminations. 

The chancel has plain stalls on each side, which are too much ele- 
vated and not returned. There is no rood-screen ; which is the 
greatest blot in the church. 
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The font is rather elabofate, of octagonal form, surrounded by rich 
canopied niches, having crockets and crops, and very delicate mould- 
ings. 

The benches are all open and low, with plain but solid ends, which 
are square-headed. 

The pulpit is of stone, set against the north pier of the chancel-arch, 
but is too small and rather devoid of character. The prayer-desk is an 
open one facing north, and that for the bible attached to it facing west. 
We need scarcely say, that it would have been better to say the 
prayers from the stalls in the chancel and to use a small lettem for the 
lessons. 

There is a stone seat all along both aisles. 

The corbels of the doors and windows present a great variety, and 
are of excellent workmanship. Those of the west door represent heads 
of Queen Victoria and of the present Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The sacristy has a chimney at one angle, surmounted by a kind of 
octagonal pinnacle, and having qua trefoil apertures on the sides for the 
passage of the smoke. 

The few particulars which we cannot wholly approve are, with one 
exception, not very important, and it is a real pleasure to see a new 
church so correct in its architectural character, and where so much 
regard has been paid to ecclesiastical propriety. 

It should be added that the tracery of the chancel windows, and of 
several in the south aisle, contains stained glass, representing scenes 
from our Lobd's life. They are by Mr. Barnett, of York, and are of 
good design, but rather cold in colouring. There are also two obituary 
windows, containing figures of Apostles. 

New Churchy Mauritius, — A late number of the Illustrated Londoh 
News contains a wood-cut and description of the first Anglican church 
erected in the Mauritius. It is entirely the work of the inhabitants, 
but it exhibits the characteristic features of a small English church, 
consisting of a weU-developed chancel and nave, with a north porch 
and a bell-gable. The roof is of fair pitch. We are informed, though 
the engraving does not show it, that the tracery of the windows is 
Middle-Pointed ; — these are left unglazed for the purpose of ventilation. 
The letter quoted in the paper speaks of the anxiety of the inhabitants 
to have the church consecrated. We are glad to see such indications 
of a church-Uke spirit among the English inhabitants of the Mauritius. 

5. PauVs^ Brighton, — ^This church, of which we gave a notice and 
an engraving in our fifth volume, is now roofed in. We need not re- 
peat our description, but merely notice some points which occurred to 
us on an inspection of the building itself. Mr. Carpenter has in his 
eastern elevation succeeded admirably in that very difficult problem, 
putting a Middle-Pointed window in, so as to range harmoniously with 
the lines of the gable. At the west end he has not been so successful 
in this ; — the window stands too low, and shows'^too large a space of 
blank wall above, and rather too acute a gable. We understand 
that it is his intention to insert a carved panel between the 
window and the apex. This will greatly remedy the defect. In- 
ternally the church shows length wonderfully, and will do so still more 
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when the fittings are in. It has altogether a most ecclesiastical appear- 
ance. Still we cannot but think tbat the piUars ought to be more 
massive; and that the side windows (of two lights) are not large 
enough. From the very confined position of the church, it was very 
necessary to get as much light as possible. The material is flint, 
pointed with tffhite (a most material thing) mortar, with the dressings 
and windows of Caen stone. This church, and S. Augustine*s College, 
Canterbury, prove what an admirable combination those materials 
make for any ecclesiastical structure. Of course the stone need not 
be from Caen, when any good local stone of a sufficiently pure white, 
devoid of blue tint, can be found. The cost of the church (exclusive of 
the tower and spire, and of the purchase of the site) is to amount to 
about ^6300. We think this extremely reasonable. 

S, , Leigh Delamere^ Wilts, — This church in its old form 

was famous for its early Middle-Pointed bell- turret on the eastern 
gable of the nave: we have now to criticise its restoration or 
rather re-formation, for it has just been wholly rebuilt in a very 
sumptuous way, and with good intentions, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thompson of London. The old fabric consisted of a chancel, 
nave with south aisle, and south porch : the present one has in addi- 
tion a north aisle with crypt beneath it, but no sacristy. The in- 
tention has been good, but the building betrays considerable igno- 
rance and departure from universal rules. The first grand fault, and 
it is a grand one, is the omission of a proper east chancel- window, a 
miserable round afiair high up in the wall having been substituted 
for it. It is very difficult to say in what style the architect intended 
to build the church, for it strikes us as being a sort of Nondescript, 
as we shall describe. The turret is on the whole well copied from the 
old one, though the additional height had better have been omitted, and 
we suspect that pinnacles rather than the Evangelistic Symbols would 
have been a more real restoration, at its base, as in those at Harescomb 
and Acton Turvill, in Gloucestershire ; and the gilt ball on the top is 
most distressingly large. The next great fault is that the aisles are not 
co-equal in length with the nave ; and a third, from the centre of the 
north aisle projects a — you don't know what until you enter, but it is 
for an organ gallery with the entrance to the crypt below. This is a 
very reprehensible contrivance, since there is the south aisle unoccupied 
where the organ ought to have been placed. The north side is bad 
altogether, for it is a plain dead wall, save a window which lights its 
anomalous projection. The windows in the south wall of the south 
aisle are square-headed Third-Pointed ones ; and the west window of 
the nave, and the east and west ones of the aisles are poor Middle- 
Pointed. A cross would have been preferable to the Emblem of the 
Holy Tbinity in Unity on the east gable. As regards the interior, 
the bad effects of the mistakes mentioned externally are more apparent, 
for the church is certainly too dark, and especially the chancel : the "dim 
religious light'' is absolutely necessary, but we must consider the mean- 
ing of these words, it is light dimmed by religious subjects, not dark- 
ness produced by the absence of light altogether. The cause of the 
proper east window's absence are five niches ; now, the architect 
should have made his east window first, as a matter of course, and then 
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arranged his reredos, whereas it is evident he has done just the con- 
trary. In the niches are well-carved Images of our Blessed Lord and 
the four Evangelists, hut these are flanked hy the Commandments .with 
the Lord's Prayer beneath, the latter being wholly without authority, 
and both might have given way to a more useful ornament, since they 
are perfectly unreadable until closely approached. In the nave, the 
north and south arcades, of three arches each, are nondescript, being 
pseudo-Norman without abaci, and a fearful and very audacious ana- 
chronism in the shape of eight heads for corbels intended for the Reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century ! The north arcade is screened with pseudo- 
Norman stone- work, so that in fact the north aisle is a sort of large pue, 
the east part of which is filled with stalls for the patron and his family, and 
the west with open seats for his servants, with a stove in the midst, — a 
most objectionable arrangement. The front of the organ gallery is a 
sort of copy of the pulpit at Beaulieu, Hants : the crypt beneath this 
aisle is poorly-conceived Norman. The ritual arrangements on the 
whole are good. There is a carved stone screen at the chancel-arch, 
and we conclude a door (which in stone screens should be of polished 
brass or copper gilt,) is to be added before completed ; but what the 
second cancelli within are for we greatly marvel, and they have, in ad- 
dition to their general objection, this local one, — cramping up the 
altar sadly : we hope their disfiguring inutility will be seen, and cause 
their removal. In the south wall is a piscina and a sedile, being niches 
in the wall, which, together with the screen, we are glad to see. We 
fear the niche in the north wall is merely meant to match with the 
sedile in the south ; by its side is an aumbrye. The floor is laid with 
encaustic tiles. The altar, we are sorry to hear, is to be of wood. 
The font is the old one, and is in its right place. The pulpit is of 
stone, having in three of its panels full-length figures of S. Peter, S. 
Paul, and S. James the Greater. The conglomeration of lettern and 
officiator's stall into a large angular stone pue is altogether wrong : the 
officiator should have had his stall in the chancel, and the lectern stood 
in the nave. The seats in the nave are stout oak with carved stan- 
dards, but the kneeling arrangement is very bad, as we defy any one to 
kneel on the kneeling-boards. The south aisle has no seats. The 
stone closet for the ringer to stand in is without authority, and there 
is no reason why the ropes should not hang down in the church. The 
roofs, which are all similar, are framed in oak, and boarded with the 
same material, being wagon without panelling : the chancel one should 
be panelled and polychrome d. The stained glass with which all the 
windows are to be filled was executed in London : of the west one we 
cannot speak, as it had not arrived when we visited the church : the 
four side ones in the chancel, each containing one of the Prophets, are 
the best ; the. round one in the east wall is very bad ; the east and 
west ones of the aisles have not a good efiect, there being a half figure 
in the top of each light ; all the lower parts being filled with quarries, 
and scrolls crawling about them. The subjects are the Birth, Baptism, 
Burial, and Resurrection of our Lobd. The south windows of the 
south aisle are filled with quarries not very good. In conclusion, 
while giving all praise to the generous rebuilder of this church for his 
munificence and good intentions, we would humbly recommend to the 
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architect a more careful study of village churches^ and a better know- 
ledge of mouldings^ before he sets about building another. 

S, Michael, Carleton, near Ponte/ract. — We have seen a lithograph 
of this church, which is now about half built, taken from the south- 
west. It is a small building, consisting of chancel, nave, south-west 
porch, and a western bell-gable. The style is Middle-Pointed, and 
the general effect very religious. Both roofs are well pitched, covered 
(apparently) with stone slate, and with their gables coped and ending 
in crosses. The design is very creditable as a whole. Mr. Charles Vickera 
is the architect. 



Schools. — We are obliged to a correspondent who has sent us a 
sketch of some schools lately built at Cubington, Warwickshire, by Mr. 
Squirhill, of Leamington. The style is Third-Pointed. The two 
school-rooms are parallel rectangular rooms, each under a high but 
broad roof. The gables are coped, and end in large crops. One school- 
room has at the end a Tudor- headed three-light window, supermonialled, 
and, at the side, buttresses of two stages, square-headed two-light win- 
dows, and a porch (somewhat too church-like) with a crest on the ridge. 
The other school-room has a square-headed rhree-light supermonialled 
window, and a pointed door at one side below it. At right angles to 
this further school-room is a cottage for the master. The whole is a 
respectable group, though not perhaps of the first order. Our corres- 
pondent asks if it is too ecclesiastical. We should say, no : but the 
porch would have been better without its side windows and buttresses.' 



CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

S. Nicolas, Yarmouth. — We hear with pleasure that some restora- 
tions are in progress in this church. A huge gallery has been removed, 
but we do not know what other works are contemplated. 

The stone work of fi*. Martin's, Brasted, Kent, has been lately very suc- 
cessfully cleared of whitewash by means of Manchester-card. Other 
improvements in arrangement have been effected, and especially in the 
removal of a cumbrous and unsightly western gallery. 

S. Thomas, Oxford. — In our notice of this church in our last number 
we omitted to state that we could have wished that the masonry of the 
new aisle had not been so regular. The door should not have been 
placed centrically, and we are not, as a rule, very friendly to the use of 
independent gables for aisles. We are sure our Oxford Mends will not 
be offended at our noticing some oversights in a work in which we have 
taken great interest. 

S. David, KUpeck, Herefordshire. — ^We are very glad to observe 
that a committee has been formed, and a subscription commenced, for 
the restoration of this most interesting and well-known church. The 
names of several of our own members among the committee lead us to 
hope that the work may be satisfactorily done ; though we are not 
sure that we agree with them that Mr. Cottingham is the best archi- 
tect who could have been chosen. His estimate amounts to £600 : of 
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ivbich the sum of £250 is the whole yet raised. We warmly hope the 
committee may succeed in raising the dedciency. 

Cologne Ckithedral. — We find that our ecclesiological brethren on the , 
Khine are at present divided in opinion upon the subject of the con- 
templated erection of a temporary roofing to the nave of their cathedral. 
The following extract upon the subject from the Kdlner Domblatt of 
December 27, 1846, though somewhat long and characteristically Ger- 
man, may be not without interest for some of our readers. 

''The open discussion of this quesfion is closely connected with a laudable 
desire in all parties to see the restoration of our noble cathedral carried out in 
the most perfect manner, and every thing removed from it which may in any 
degree tend to interfere with or impair the successful accompUshment of this 
object. They who are /or the erection of a temporary covering to the nave 
are so because they are persuaded that such will be to the advantage of the 
work; they who are against this plan have no other reason for their opposi- 
tion but the belief that it will rather prove prejudiced to the object which 
all alike have at heart. To show therefore that the contemplated construction 
is really for the interest of the restoration rightly understood^ would be to 
make the unanimity already existing as to the end in view equally general 
upon the question of the means by which that end is to be attained at present 
under dispute. We contribute the followiDg observations in the hope that they 
may do some good, and help to set this matter in its proper light. 

" There are three principal elements at work to which we may refer the active 
sympathy shown in tne erection of our cathedral ; Religion, Fatherland, and Art. 
These three motive principles it T^as which gave force to that first summons, 
addressed by the Restoration-committee to aU friends of the noble work, which 
met with such intelligent acceptance and was so heartily echoed back from 
many quarters, and it is these same three principles which we have still to 
estimate and consider in the relation they stand to the question now before us. 

" In the first place, then, with regard to those members of the society who 
have been led to contribute to the restoration nuiinly from a reUgious feeling, 
out of regard for the building as a cathedral, and with a view to the adequate 
performance of divine worship in the church, it is obvious that all these per- 
sons are most anxious and eager for the erection of some temporary covenng. 
The old roof to the nave, say they, has been necessarily removed for the sake 
of the works, and the space which it covered been lost for a time to the reU- 
gious services of the cathedral ; what then can be fairer than to restore this 
area to its o^ginal purpose as soon as ever a new roof can be laid upon the 
newly erected gallery of the triforium? We contribute to the work of restora- 
tion because we wish to enclose the space already appropriated to the church 
in a manner worthier of its destination, because we wish to complete the 
church, and to see the divine service at last conducted therein in a way not be- 
neath its dignity as metropoUtan chivch of the provinces of the Rhine. We 
do not contribute in order that the services of the church heretofore solem-. 
nized should be interrupted for a day longer than the exigencies of the con- 
struction render absolutely necessary. These parties further argue that for 
the same reason and for the sake of the. cathedral works the parochial church 
of S. Maria in Pasculo had to be given up and the space inclosed within its 
walls in like manner lost to the purposes of religion. What is more reason- 
able than to make up for this loss by roofing in at once as much as possible of 
the area of the building? And let us only consider the unavoidable inconve- 
nience and disturbance to which the divine service is constantly exposed, 
especially on Sundays and festivals, within the scanty limits of the eboir to 
which it is reduced ; and we shall readily admit the justice of this anxiety for 
a temporary roof on the part of those members of our society whom we have 
now more especially under our eye. Nor is the number of these persons 
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imall ; it is therefore elearly very much to the advantage of the restoratioii 
itself that every consideration should be paid to the reasonable, wishes of to 
large a body of its supporters. That the erection of a roof over the nave, at 
the height of the triforium gallery, is capable of being very easily accomplished, 
and that too at an expense not exceeding £2400, is a fact established upon the 
authority of the board of works, and therefore no greater outlay need be 
feared. Still even this sum is sufficiently considerable to be of importance ; 
but in giving it its due value, viewed in reference to the whole undertaking, 
we must take this into consideration, — that, whereas the reservation of Huch 
a sum for the general fund, would not uccelerate the final erection of a per- 
manent vaulting to the nave, and the completion of the interior of the church 
perhaps so much as a quarter of a year altogether ; — the expenditure of the 
money would allow the present generation to enjoy the fruit of their labours, 
instead of leaving the enjoyment of their present exertions (as far as the inside 
of the building is concerned) entirely to their posterity. And are we, who are 
now alive and at work upon this grand enterprise, to renounce altogether the 
inside of the building for ten or perhaps twenty years longer, with no other 
view than that those who come after us may enter upon the perfected interior 
some few months sooner than they might have done but for this outlay ? It 
is indeed well to build for posterity, but it is also well to give tiie present it« 
due lights. 

'* With regard to those who are mainly influenced by a regard for the na- 
tional honour, and who in contributing to the completion of the cathedral 
discharge a debt to the past in the hope and confidence of as glorious a future 
awaiting their country ; these are not at all events so immediately and actually 
interested in the question before us, as they whose contributions have been 
actuated by religious and Church principles. But independently of this con- 
sideration, that all they who help to build Cologne cathedral are ever building 
hand in hand (while in the unity of the end all individual efforts of necessity 
complete and reciprocally strengthen each other) the lover of his country 
cannot surely fail to contemplate with real and lively satisfaction such a result 
of his previous efforts as will greet his view when the whole interior is roofed 
in and thrown open* Besides this, we must take into account that a further 
continuance of the present state of things and consequent exposure of the walls 
to the weather must ultimately affect the durability of the work. The rain and 
snow beating in upcm the joints of the atones, especially in protracted winters, 
will infallibly loosen and crack them, and slowly but surely accomplish the 
work of destruction. 

" They, lastly, who in assisting to restore this fairest blossom of German 
artistic life have at heart the rearing and encouragement, the recognition and 
re^establishment, of German art in its pristine beauty and glory, they who are 
eoBseious of a feeling for what German art once was, what in her sacred relics 
she still is, and what she may yet in time become — all these will recognise in 
this partial completion of the building a well assured step to something better, 
and look on that day as an event in their lives on which the cathedral of 
Cologne, with its newly vaulted aisles and nave of a hundred feet in height, 
is first thrown open as a splendid Basilica to the publick. We do not indeed 
deny that without the removal of the present wall which blocks the choir the 
▼iew must be much confined, and we wish as much for the credit of the archi- 
tect as for the sake of the thing itself, that those technical difficulties which 
stand in the way of this removal may even yet be successfully obviated. Still 
even without this, a nave of a hundred feet in height may of itself well seem 
imposing enough. Or who will venture to describe beforehand the impression 
that most be produced upon the spectator on his entrance from the west, between 
the towers, when the five entire avenues of moulded piers, the whole of that wide 
foiest of columns is before him at one view ! When on the left towards the 
Trankgasse he sees the glowing colours of the old stained glass, and on the right 
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the new windows for which we shall hy that time have to thank the munificenoe 
of his Bavarian Majesty : when further, he casts his eyes upwards upon the beau- 
tiful groining of the double aisles, and between these, at the heieht of a hundred 
feet, the Basilican roof, and newly constructed gallery of the triforium, 
when all scaffolding and boarding has been cleared away and the unbroken 
image of beauty, unity, and grandeur meet him on all sides ! Assuredly if 
ever anything was calculated by the joy it inspired for what was already 
achieved, to exert a most favourable influence on what remained to be accom- 
plished, we may look for such a result from this partial completion of our 
undertaking. 

'* The sixth centenary commemoration of the laying the first stone of our 
cathedral, which is to be held on the 14th of August, 1848, in the finished inte- 
rior of the nave, will give an impulse such as those works from time to time re- 
Guire, which are not dated by years and decads, but are begun in the faith of 
the persevering efforts of centuries. By that day, now scarcely more than 
seventeen months distant, will six centuries have passed away from that other 
day on which the first foundation-stone of the noblest temple of Christendom 
was laid in German earth, and on which a German emperor was living yonder 
where we hope again to greet our royal patron and protector with respectful 
gratitude. Over how many great and important works of man has the stream 
of time swept in the course of those six centuries from 1248 and carried them 
away ; how many thousand hopes and plans has it swallowed up without 
leaving even a name ! Even against this work, which the lofty genius of its 
great unknown designer once in pure strong soul conceived, and which a great 
and powerful age had the courage to begin, have its waves blustered, more 
than once threatening it with destruction. But its propitious star has never 
set, its foundations have not given way, they have stood the shock ; at last 
the storm has subsided, better days have smiled upon it, its old columns with 
their youth renewed rise aloft once more to a serene heaven, and the grateful 
Present may wreath these old columns with fresh garlands of dearest memo- 
ries and fairest hopes.'' 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor qf the EccleHologist. 

" Sir, — Your notice of Mr. Hope's Essay leads me to believe that you are 
not insensible, nor your pages barred, to the ' poetic' view of Ecclesiology. 

*' I venture to submit to you the subjoined lines, with which I solaced mv 
sorrow (according to the recipe of Mr. Keble's Preelections) at seeing Gray s 
'ivy-mantled tower' at Upton Old church, near Slough, dismantled and 
stripped of its clothing : — 

" Hederam, vati suo sacram, de putris turre Fani convulsam queritur 
Etona— 

Cinxerunt hederse, sanctissima preemia, frontes 

Vatibus, et superis inseniere choris : 
Noster, amans meliora, pio asservabat honore 

Spissa comis hederse templa, dicata Deo. 
Maluit, in seros si uomen floreat annos, 

Artis ut auctori, quam sibi, detur honos. 
Ergone tam sacram potuit convellere frondem 

Barbara, tam sacro mens aliena loco ? 
Noctua at amissos nidos, pia musa quietem 
Flebit, et extincti tristior umbra viri!" 

C/. w* A. 

[We can well imagine any admirer of Gray's Elegy lamenting that the 
" ivy-mantled tower ' should no longer answer to its famiUar description. 
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Still we must, as Eoclesiolo^ists, be allowed to enter our eenend protest 
against ivy. It is, doubtless, in its own place very beautiful, fi gives new life 
to the dead tree, and, curling down the blue limestone rock, and mingline with 
the dark green of the yew and the lighter tints of the deciduous uurubs 
affords a beautiful contrast ; and, finally, on a dead wall it is invaluable. But 
its beauty is daneerous: its roots penetrate the mortar, and dislodge the 
stones ; it breeds damp, and it ends with totally concealing the beauty which 
it is supposed to heighten. We confess we never see any mantled abbey 
without wishing we had the power of stripping away the parasite. Why 
should it be there ? Any body can at his will command ivy ; but he cannot 
command the delicate details of such First or Middle-Pointed work ; it is, 
therefore, a sort of wastefulness, to say no more, to let the former destroy the 
latter.— Ed.] 

A Dublin correspondent forwards us a slip from the Nation newspaper, con- 
taining a correspondence between the secretaries of the Celtic Athenseum and 
the Board of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, relative to some works in progress 
in Lusk church. It appears that a proposal was made and adopted to pull 
down an ancient and curious church there, and build another in its room. 
The Celtic Athenaeum feared that some monumental and architectural remains 
would be sacrificed, and addressed the Board of Commissioners. For some 
time they got no answer : and the secretaries, upon seeking a personal inter- 
view, were sent backwards and forwards between the architect and secretary 
of the Board. They also visited Lusk, and found the abbey church levelled 
to the ground, and missed some of the remains. Afterwards the Board in- 
focm^d the Athenseum that they intended to preserve the round-tower and 
monuments. Upon the whole, the correspondence shows us that the proceed- 
ings of the Irish Ecclesiastical Commissioners are viewed with much dis- 
trust — and we fear not unreasonably — by those interested in Irish Ecclesiology. 

The Rev. J. F. Russell requests us to state that he had no share whatever 
in the selection or arrangement of the illustrations of the httle work '* Christ- 
mas and Christmas Carols," which we noticed in a late number. He only com- 
piled the introduction, and corrected the press, while the publisher chose the 
illustrations. 

The letter of our correspondent ''Hal" did not arrive in time to be 
answered in our March number, nor were we well able to answer it by post. 
The plan he proposes to adopt in the case of the door he has freed from white- 
wash is the best. We do not object to the use of one cushion on the altar : 
but in the concluding number of the Instrumenta Ecclesiastica we have given 
a design for an altar- desk, of metal, to raise the Celebrant's book, which is 
much more to be recommended than a cushion. 

A Society has been formed at Cambridge, which has taken the name of the 
Cambridge Architectural Society. 

F. J. will commit a great solecism if he places a reading-stall eastward of 
the stalls in his chancel; — if we rightly understand his case. His chancel 
appears to be properly stidled. He should be satisfied with this, and should 
say the services from one of the stalls. The litany-desk ought to be placed 
west, or outside, of the roodscreen ; but in the middle, and not on the south 
side, as our correspondent proposes. The Instrumenta Ecclesiastica has some 
designs for screens with cornices, and top mouldings. In the present case it 
would be safest perhaps to take an architect's advice in repairing the screen. 
As a general rule the screen ought to form the back of the returned stalls. The 
archdeacon, at a visitation, should have a separate seat provided eastward of 
the ordinary stalls. 

Received " E. P." ; " C. R. M." ; " A Member," upon whose hint we mean 
to act ; '* A Parishioner of Stepney," whom we thank, and whose advice we 
hope tb follow. 
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CHURCH RESTORATION. 

Princ^phs €f Church Bestoratum. By E. A. Fassmav, Esq. London, 

1M5. Masters. 

" Bradwardtne, Jan. 15» 1847. 

" R«y BRAND Sir, — ^As it is my hope to undertake a thorough restoratioa 
of the parish-church of this place during the course of the following summer, 
I take the hherty of requesting your opinion as to the principle on which that 
restoraticHi should he conducted. 

*' The church consists of chancel, nave, two aisles, western tower, and south 
porch. The chancel is good First-Pointed, with an eastern triplet, and three 
side laneetsv The piers on the north side of the nave Romanesque : the north 
aisle tollable Third-P(»nted. The chancel-arch is also Third- Pointed; the 
southern aisle, piers and all, Middle-Pointed, with one or two inserted Tudor 
windows ; the t^wer and spire transitions to Middle-Pointed ; the porch early 
Third-Pointed. A derestonr, of the same date, has been added to the nave. 

** The whole church is, I regret to say, owing to the neglect of former 
incumbeats, in so dilapidated a state, that almost the whole of it must be 
rebuilt My purpose in writing to you on the subject is to ask for advice as to 
the style of the restoration : whether the old work is to be exactly copied, or 
whether it might be advisable to replace it by details of a better date. 

** I am. Reverend Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"Wykbham Andrbwbs, Rector" 

The above is a specimen of letters which we are constantly receiving, 
and to answer which satisfactorily involves tibe determination of a 
question which has as yet received no satisfactory and philosophical 
answer ; we mean the great question which arises under the general 
head of the principles of Church Restoration. 

There are but three systems of conducting a restoration, which 
we may respectively name the Destructive, the Conservative, and the 
Eclectic. 

VOL. VII. T 
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The first of these was that which was universally adopted by our 
ancestors. It directs that in restoring any building the original style, 
arrangement, and proportion, be entirely left out of the question ; it 
employs the best style of art, adopts the best conceptions which pre- 
sent themselves, and to these it sacrifices the work of an earlier gene- 
ration. In the pamphlet which we are considering, Mr. Freeman 
dwells on this principle of ancient architects with considerable ability. 

''In comparing the most favourable aspect of Ecclesiastical Art at the 
present day with its condition in those times when it most nearly approached 
perfection, nothing perhaps strikes us as more utterly opposed in feeling than 
the modes in which the architects of the two periods severally treated the 
buildings of days anterior to their own. Of old every novelty in architecture 
introduced during the erection of a church was eagerly seized at for the 
farther adornment of the parts yet to be completed ; we continually meet with 
churches, hke Romsey and St. Cross, showing a change of detail at every 
step ; all that is conceded to the decaying style is a general adaptation of out- 
line and arrangement ; and frequently not even that is allowed, but any new 
idea that presented itself is carried out to the utter oblivion of the original 
design. That noblest conception of human genius, the western portico of 
Peterborough cathedral, masks the unfinished facade of the usual form, even 
the completion of its southern tower being forgotten in the opportunity of 
greater splendour afforded by the new design. So, too, when repairs were 
needed or additions required, little or no regard was commonly paid to the 
conceptions of the orisrinal architect ; the heavy Romanesque wall is pierced 
with tne slim lancets of a century later, themselves to be shortly sacrificed to 
the broad window with its maze of Flamboyant or Perpendicular tracery. One 
aisle is fenced in by the massive pier and round arch that tells us of the 
struggles of St. Dunstan or St. Anselm, while its fellow arcade soars triumphant 
in flJl the grace of clustered shaft and foliaged capital, of pointed vault, and 
shadowy architrave. 

'' Each successive style rose only on the ashes of its predecessor ; not only 
was a ban laid on further working of the old, the very structures that it had 
already reared must bend to receive the yoke of the new lord of taste and 
beauty. In each of the most glorious ages of Christian art a spirit reigned 
which had fought its way to ascendancy by the fall of one held once in equal 
honour, itself to yield to the claim of a future rival, whether by the mere 
caprice of a dominant taste, or rather according to the mysterious laws of a 
progressive developement in art, manners, literature. Ecclesiastical and Civil 
poUty." 

The second of these systems is precisely the opposite of the first. It 
is that which has hitherto prevailed among modern architects, and is 
almost implied in the very term restoration. It would reproduce in re- 
pairing a building the exact details of every piece of ancient work which 
presents itself at the time the reparation is taken in hand ; Norman, 
First- Pointed, Middle-Pointed, Tudor work are equally respected; 
and the church in its new state is a mere facsimile (the decorations 
of course omitted) of the old building unchurchwardenised. 

The third system adopts a middle course between the two others ; 
in certain cases it would simply restore, in others it would re-model: 
but the unfortunate thing is, that no one who has hitherto written on 
the subject has been able, or has even endeavoured to lay down any 
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definite rule, when we are to be content with the one and when we 
may venture on the other. 

With respect to the first or Destructive system, there is much 
to be said in its favour. In the first place, it comes recommended by 
all the authority of the architects of better ages ; for they, as all the 
world knows, never dreamed of working on any other principle. Again, 
it is the only system which ofiers the logical possibility of working a 
building into a state of abstract perfection ; for, of course, it logically 
follows upon the theory of architectural developement that there can 
be only one perfect period of architecture, all others tending to or de- 
clining from it. 

Yet there are also very weighty objections to such a course. To 
test the system rightly, we must carry it out to its furthest results. 
Should we be willing then (not to mention the less strong case of 
sweeping away all the churches of the Renaissance and revived Grecian 
and Roman styles), to decree the instant demolition of the solid 
nave of Peterborough Cathedral, of the whole edifice of Salisbury, 
of King's College Chapel, of S. George's at Windsor, could we ensure 
that they should be replaced by Middle-Pointed edifices as perfect in 
their kind as the temples which they supplanted were in theirs ? We are 
of opinion that no one would have courage to avow such a wish, even if 
he felt it. Yet, undoubtedly, our ancestors were not only bold enough 
to express the wish, but to execute the act. Whence, then, arises this 
difference between. them and ourselves ? 

It arises principally from two sources ; the one physical, and the 
other moral. The physical reason is of very little weight, because 
fifty years of advancing art will make it null and void ; it is that archi- 
tecture is to us at present a dead language. Just as in teaching com- 
position in Latin or Greek, the pupil is forbidden to employ those 
liberties which in the hands of Cicero or Horace are positive beauties, 
and which may one day become so in his own ; so now the architect 
may not venture to deviate from the old beaten path until he shall 
have acquired, which he can hardly expect to do in this generation, a 
complete mastery over the theory of his art. For, as Mr. Freeman 
very truly says, the builders of former days of all periods, from the 
earliest Romanesque to the most florid Third-Pointed, were em- 
ploying a living art; an instrument which, as it were, grew under 
their hands, with which they were perfectly familiar, and over 
which they felt they had a complete mastery ; their art was some- 
thing to be moulded to their will according to the dictates of their 
own genius. Whereas it is no less truly observed, as long as the 
modern architect is only or even chiefly an imitator, he can neither 
venture to diminish his stock of ancient models, nor to suppose that 
he has himself outstripped them so that his own conception may be 
rightly substituted in their place. 

But every year will diminish the force of this objection ; whereas 
every year will, at least at the present, increase the weight of that 
which we are about to mention. The power which asisociation 
exercises over the minds of men at the present day was perfectly un- 
known to our ancestors. It is surprising how seldom they preserved 
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any old building because the stones of which it was composed had been 
brought together by the labour of a Saint, or were witnesses of his prayers, 
or indicated the locality of his martyrdom. To mention the strongest case, 
S. Helena quite changed the character of the Holy Sepulchre, hewing 
away the surrounding rock so as to convert it into a chamber above 
ground. No one that visits Canterbury cathedral can fail to be 
disappointed when standing on the spot where S. Thomas died for 
the Church, that every particle of the fabric in which he fell has 
been removed by the hands of later benefactors to make way for 
their own erections. Yet those benefactors, whose veneration for that 
Saint did not yield to our own, and must have been kept alive and ex* 
cited by the innumerable pilgrims whose faith led them to worship at 
his shrine, felt not the slightest compunction in demolishing the tran- 
sept in which he died, nor was any voice raised to pronounce it an act 
of barbarism. There are, indeed, a few instances where an opposite 
feeling seems to have prevailed ; as, for example, the preservation of 
the little wooden church at Greenstead, which has no other recom- 
mendation than the fact that the body of S. Edmund rested there on 
its way into Suffolk, when it had been removed to London to preserve 
it from the fiiry of the Danes. And the same feeling may perhaps 
account for the well-known retention of Romanesque doorways and 
chancel arches, and in many instances fonts. 

The growth of this feeling of association seems to us to be very inti- 
mately connected with that of another feeling likewise in its present 
intensity a peculiar feature of modern times, the appreciation of what is 
called romantic scenery. They both (if indeed they are not the same) 
seem to us, speaking reverently, to be gifts specially vouchsafed to the 
Church of our days, gifts specially suited to remedy the diseases of the 
present Church, and therefore to be most thankfully received and jea- 
lously guarded. The last three centuries have, in all countries of 
Europe, been most destructive of old tradition ; first in one land and 
then in another the hand of the spoiler has been raised up against the 
Christian Church. What used to be daily work is now ancient tradi- 
tion, and naturally the spirit of affection for the very stones of the 
building grew in proportion as its devastation seemed less improbable. 
It could not but be so ; without the growth of such a feeling as that of 
association, reverence would never again have revived. And so respect- 
ing natural scenery ; in the old times when the frequent abbey-bell was 
heard, and the midnight psalm floated melodious and unearthly over the 
wide waste of sluggish waters round Ely, or Peterborough, or Croyland, 
or up and down the woodland dells of Yorkshire^ Dilexi decorem domus 
Tune, was the natural expression of the heaven-implanted feeling of re- 
verence. But when the works of man by man had fallen, then the 
beauty-seeking mind was driven to seek its inspirations among the ever- 
lasting things of God, and rocks, and valleys, and cascades, and wild 
moors, and many-peaked ranges of blue hills, which did but convey the 
picture of desolation to past generations, were now transfigured, clothed 
in streams of heavenly light, beloved and reverenced as the fair works 
of Him, idl Whose deeds are wisdom and beauty. In this feeling the 
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principle of association was very manifest. Romantic beauty is in great 
part the beauty of association. It loves to burst beyond the finite, it 
craves for the infinite. It overlooks the trim parterre and the rich 
champaign, which move the admiration of the classicists ; in every pro* 
spect that it views, it acknowledges merely a fragment of the infinite 
world beyond. When the lover of the romantic gazes on some won- 
drous perspective^ 

he pictures range upon range, far stretching to the utmost confines of the 
land, with fresh combinations of changing beauty, royal-towered cities, 
and rich plains beneath those hills, nobler ranges beyond, and last of 
all the mighty cincture of all, — ' 

The blue Pacific spreading boundlessly. 

But we are apparently wandering from our point. We say appa- 
rently, for our object is to show that in external matters the Catholic 
mind of the nineteenth century has by Providential dispensation been 
cast into a different mould from that of any prece^ng age, and that, 
consequently, in such a question as that of church-restoration, we must 
give their wieight to considerations which our ancestors would never 
have dreamed of. But it is time to let Mr. Freeman tell us how the 
feeling of association affects bis mind. 

" But another consideration comes in more important than the mere reck- 
oniDg of days and years : it would seem that all associations of this kind, 
from the lowest to the highest, require that we should be separated from the 
object contemplated by a kind of gap rather than by a mere space of time. 
This may be readily illustrated by an apposite example. On one of the sta- 
tions on the Peterborough railway, we can descry on the right hand the stern 
Romanesque tower of Earls Barton ; its lofty yet massive proportion, the bar- 
barick richness of its rude arcades and heavv balusters, carry us back to the 
wild freedom and isolated greatness of England's early days ; to the right re- 
poses the last building of ancient times, the fairy Church of Whiston, its 
graceful tower with its rich panelling, and battlement* and ]^innacle, kindled 
into beauty by the last expinng rays of northern skill and faith. By a mere 
calculation of years, the latter would be comparatively one of our own day, and 
in outward appearance it has all the freshness of a newly consecrated temple ; 
while Earls Barton bears upon it all the stamp of ages. Yet who does not 
feel the seven centuries between the two as nothing compared with the three 
that divide himself from Whiston ? Both we feel are aneient, both belong to 
a class from which we are separated : the years that separate them are Uke a 
stream windinff gradually away from its source, changing, developing, or cor- 
rupting, but aU gently and gradually without any sudden perceptible break or 
jar. ^We on the other hand are separated from both of them as it were by a 
single yawning gulf, at a smaller but more impassable distance ; a complete 
revulsion of feeling separates us ahke from both ; so that the last of pure Per- 
pendicular Churches is to us a monument of antiquity, a heirloom and relick 
of departed times, in a sense in which the old Saxon pile could hardly have 
been to those who reared the last temple of the mediaeval Church." 

Of course, the yawning gulf, of which Mr. Freeman speaks, does not, 
strictly speaking, exist : the Church in which, and for which we are 
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living, is the same Church as that of other days, it is the Church of S. 
Alban, and S. Augustine, and S. Cuthbert, of S. Thomas and S. Ed- 
mund, of Chicheley, and Wykeham, and Waynflete, of Andrewes and 
Laud, of Bull and Wilson, and Leslie and Butler. We have the same 
succession from the old Primatial See of Aries, which our forefathers in 
the faith possessed. We are led through the same Red Sea of 
Holy Baptism as they were, our Bread of Life \7as theirs in other 
years. Still, however, it is undeniable that so great a change, not 
only in England but also on the Continent from revived Paganism, 
has occurred in the external aspect of the Church, since Whiston 
church was completed, that in popular parlance we may not with- 
out some reason speak of the yawning gulf between us and it. 
Of course Mr. Freeman did not mean to talk as a doctor of the 
Church in the beautiful passage which we have just quoted. Still, 
however, while admitting the external truth of his position, we 
must jealously guard ourselves against allowing it an internal reality 
which it does not possess. If we do so we shall abandon that high 
vantage ground which it is our duty, no less than our privilege, to 
maintain. We have constantly asserted that the only separation be- 
tween us and the architects of the middle ages was a separation of time ; 
and therefore in this respect merely we have no more reason to preserve 
their buildings than they had to preserve those of their predecessors. 
But there is another consideration in addition to what we have said of 
association that alters the case considerably. It was needless for the 
abbat and convent of Christ Church to express any unwillingness at 
the removal of the transept which had witnessed the martyrdom of S. 
Thomas, when the body of the martyr himself reposed among them 
behind the high altar. The whole force of the association of the Chris- 
tians of those days was expended in the veneration which they evinced 
for the relics with which their churches were enriched. This vene- 
ration was entirely a distinct feeling from any connected with the 
gifts of healing which might have been vouchsafed to the remains of 
saints. For example, the relics of S. Martin at Tours were not less 
highly prized by the French Ecclesiastics of the sixteenth century, when 
all miraculous powers had been long and notoriously withdrawn from 
them, than in the sixth, when S. Grregory of Tours filled his writings with 
a recital of the wonders they had been privileged to perform. Here we 
stand at a disadvantage with our ancestors ; our only relics of saints 
are the churches which they built, or in which they prayed. 

And so far as this ii» concerned, — for the consideration will have diffe- 
rent weight with different readers, — ^in refusing to follow the destructive 
principles of the restoration of our ancestors, we are in reality only 
deserting their practice to retain their spirit. 

With respect to the second system of which we spoke, namely, 
the conservative, there is no doubt that it is the safest. It is a great 
thing, as the proverb goes, to let well alone. Happy would it have 
been for English art had this system been more constantly pursued 
in modern times. Many and many a so-called improvement of the last 
century would have been avoided, the mischief of some of which can 
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never be repaired ; and to go much less further back than the last cen- 
tury, many a parish priest would not have had to point to some well 
meaning but most misplaced alteration, and to exclaim, " My only ex- 
cuse is, that it was done before these things were understood." 

But in truth this recommendation of safety is the only one which 
the conservative system can boast. Because in the decline of Christian 
art various barbarisms were inflicted on churches, because the beau- 
tiful pitch of an early roof was sacrificed to make way for the clumsy 
addition of a late and heavy Third-Pointed clerestory, because the 
east window of a magnificent Middle-Pointed chancel was replaced by 
the monotonous panelling of a Tudor design, it is surely too much to 
be called on to perpetuate these barbarisms, to renew the clerestory, 
and to repair the window. There is no use in believing or asserting one 
style of Christian art to be superior to others, if nevertheless we are not 
to employ it because it happens to have been removed to make way for 
another. In fact, we believe that no one would assert such an obligation. 
And yet in the earlier period of the present revival scarcely any- 
thing else seems to have been thought of. Still, however, we repeat 
it, it was well that it was so. Is it not an undoubted fact that till within 
a very recent period, till we may say almost the beginning of our own 
ecclesiological life, the Third-Pointed style was generally considered to 
be the most perfect? The elder Pugin's " Examples " are mostly drawn 
from this style ; S. Luke's, Chelsea, S. Peter's, Brighton, (barring an 
eclectic use of flowing tracery in the windows of the apse), and the 
Schools at Birmingham, air three buildings exhibiting with all their 
faults a prodigious advance over the " Gothic " of Wyatt, and Soane, 
and Wyattville, are Third-Pointed. In 1835 the design selected for 
the new Houses of Parliament was in the Third- Pointed style ; some of 
the earlier churches of Mr. A.W. Pugin were Third-Pointed, such as those 
at Derby and Macclesfield. Mr. Carpenter chose this style for the design 
which he sent in to the Camberwell competition. So that had the de- 
structive or the eclectic spirit prevailed some years back there is no 
telling what mischief might not have been perpetrated. We take some 
credit to ourselves for having been among the first to advocate what 
we esteem a sounder course, as, for example, when we advised the re- 
moval of late clerestories, and when we praised such a restoration as 
that accomplished by Mr. Scott at S. Mary's at Staflbrd. 

It remains then that the third or Eclectic system is the only one which 
will bear the test of examination. When we say this we are aware that 
we have done nothing more than point out the difficulty ; for to lay 
down any principle for such Eclecticism would not only be a task be- 
yond our own power, but — we are too much afraid — beyond that of any 
architect, professional or unprofessional, of the present day. Yet that 
principles exist we are certain ; that they will be discovered we firmly 
believe. Although, therefore, we do not agree with Mr. Freeman on 
the impossibility of ever arriving at any satisfactory rule, which the fol- 
lowing passage supposes, in many respects we agree with it, and we shall 
conclude this brief and incomplete ainoax^^^aafia with recommending 
it to the attention of our readers. 
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** I could go on almost for ever nultiplyiDg iiwtancet to prove the Imposdi^ 
bility of giviBg gemerml niks ; especially in the cases before alluded to, where 
frequent and extensive changes have taken pkee^ Peihaps in most eases the 
best plan would be to bring back the Church to the appearance it presented 
immediately after the last alteration of tolerable character ; but even this must 
be Uable to many exceptions; almost every thing still remains to be settled in 
each particular case. The same rule will not always apply to apparently very 
similar cases. Take for instance two of our round Churches, St. Sepulchre^s, 
Carabrrdge, and its namesake at Northampton. In the former no one probably 
now o^^ects to tiie destraetion of the supenncnmbent story, and the restoration 
of the narre in every respect to its original state ; m we latter the western 
tower and spire destroy the effect, eztttBally at least, of a round CJMirch even 
more completely* and cut off all hope of a high cone to the nave roof; yet, 
though we may wish thev had not been added at first, no one surely would 
dream for a moment of their removal at the present time. Yet both these 
cases would come under the same class ; both alterations equally ruined the 
original design, and that a most rare and interesting one; still who can 
fail to see that the one was a mere awkward barbarism, the other a truly 
beantiful, though incongniotis, addition. Aracnre remarkable case, as affecting 
different parts of the same building, may be found in S. Maryfs, Stafford, the 
Iftte noble restoration of which is one of the most glorious fraits of the im- 
proved feeling on these matters. Nothing therein reflects more credit on the 
judgment of the architect, than his restoring the chancel-roofs to their high 
pitch while he preserved the clerestory and low roof of the nave. A mere 
abstract consideration might have led to the enunciation of one or two canons 
according to the taste of the framer ; either ' that late Perpendicular clere- 
stories added in place of high roofs should be removed,' or ' that they should 
be retained.' Practice, however, shows that even in the same Church both 
may be foaad to fail ; for assuredy the architect would not have done so well 
had he either retained the mnerid>le clerestory of the quire ov destroyed the 
noble roof of the nave." 



COLONIAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.— CEYLON. 

No. I. 

It will be fresh in the memory of most of our readers that the Bishop 
of Colombo, immediately after his consecration, proposed to build a 
cathedral church, and applied to our Society for a design. The letter 
in which he made this request contained several particulars of the pe- 
culiar requirements of the climate of Ceylon ; some of them so remark- 
able that they must have surprised even those who had paid attention 
to the general question of the adaptation of Pointed Architecture to 
tropical climates. We do not howeves propose in the present paper 
to describe at length the course of the negociations about Colombo 
cathedral, but merely to put together what we have collected about 
the things to be considered in designing for the climate of Ceylon : 
by way of forwarding the general developement of Tropical Pointed, 
by familiarizing thinking minds with the nature and variety and im- 
portance of our new architectural wants. We heartily wish that 
any of our readers would favour us with advice or suggestions on 
this subject, and if any architects would, by way of experiment, set 
themselves to design according to th«se conditions, their sketches 
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would be very gratefully received by us, and might become no less 
useful to the cause of Colonial Church Architecture than honourable 
to themselves. 

The Bishop's letter — which was printed at p. 191 of our fifth volume 
—stated that a church in Ceylon must be 

1. Not too large ; because the voice would not fill an open building 
of too great area. 

2. Open on all sides to the air; punkahs being not used here, as on 
the continent of India* 

3. Of simple design ; because there are no competent workmen to 
be bad ; and intended for brick covered with chunam, stone being not 
procurable. 

4. Surrounded with verandahs, for the sake of shade and coolness. 
To meet these wants the Bishop proposed that the design should be 

of the simplest First- Pointed, cruciform, with a cloister all round it, 
and a clerestory. 

Let us now first set down what we know of the domestic buildings 
of Ceylon. The houses are generally of one story, and their roofs of 
a very low broad pitch. On all sides the roofs are prolonged beyond 
the walls of the house, at the same low slope, to within such a distance 
from the ground that the verandah thus formed excludes completely 
any sunbeams from penetrating to the doors or windows. The walls 
of the house are little more than a series of doors and windows, which 
may all be opened to catch the air. In case a house is of two stories, 
the upper windows are protected in like manner by verandahs. The 
roofs are more high-pitched, and are covered with chunam, which suf- 
fers extremely from the heat and particularly from the violent rains, 
universal in such latitudes. 

The Buddhist temples of the island, — as we were assured by a resi- 
dent chaplain — are small, consisting generally of a shrine for the idol 
and a forecourt. The shrine is a dark apartment with no windows 
and only one door, being lighted by lamps suspended before the image. 
The external roof is often of a high pitch and covered with a kind of 
tiles, and seems to resist the rains better than the chunam roofs of the 
dwelling houses. Upon hearing this the writer of this paper inquired 
why tiles were not used by the British residents. " Oh, they are never 
made." '* But why not ? " " That was never thought of, and besides 
the tiles are not like our own." It turned out, so far as we could 
learn, that the tiles used by the natives were flat tiles, such as are seen 
on churches : our informant had no idea of any but those vulgar chan- 
nelled tiles, which we believe are now being very generally disused. 

Why should not this hint be taken for our church>building in 
Ceylon ? Various metals have been tried, we believe, for roofing, with- 
out success. But no possible objection, certainly not an sesthetical one, 
can be raised to tiles, as the material for roofing ; of which the native 
use has proved the durability and suitableness to the climate. Then 
again, if the climate permits a high roof, why should we not use the 
licence, if only for the sake of its beauty? But we infer that a quick 
pitch is found by the natives to be actually the best adapted for re- 
sisting tropical rain. And if so, there can be no question that it ought' 

TOL. VII. z 
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to be adopted, particularly since the tops of houses cannot be used fof 
coolness* sake in this climate, as they are in the more temperate lati- 
tudes of Italy and the Holy Land. 

Thus then we should have a high tiled roof to our church. So, 
building our church in Laputan fashion, and coming downwards, we 
must next consider the clerestory. The Bishop wished to have one, 
as we said above, but did not notice the difficulty of guarding its win- 
dows with verandahs. We are still quite unprovided with information 
as to the advantage or the contrary of great internal height, and also 
as to the extent of light that is necessary. We should however sup- 
pose that a clerestory for the sake of light was quite unnecessary; that 
if wanted for the sake of height, it need not be pierced. 

No church can be very large, so that probably the aisle-roofs would 
be of the lean-to kind. The verandahs would of course assume the 
form of a surrounding cloistf^r, and might also have lean-to roofs, 
sloping at a different angle to that of the aisle-roofs. In a smaller 
church, perhaps, aisles might be dispensed with, and the cloister made 
to open into the nave. So far we have only considered the method of 
attaching cloisters to the north and south sides : the east and west ends 
will be more difficult to treat. We think that an apsidal east end 
might be recommended in this case. A surrounding aisle would be a 
beautiful feature, and would provide a cloister round that end. As to 
the west end, we think that a church built in such a country requires 
a narthex for purposes of discipline. In Mr. Carpenter's design 
the narthex was situated locally within the nave ; that is to say, the 
western part of the nave was screened off for a narthex. We need 
not enter at all into the question of a tower. Thus we can form some 
idea of the general external appearance of such a church. But after 
all there will be no side walls : the cloisters surrounding the whole 
building will show an arcade of open arches. 

And now to come to the inside. We know no reason why there 
should be anything uncommon in the general internal mass, except 
that there will be no clerestory windows, — ^and that instead of side 
walls all round, there will be an arcade opening into the surrounding 
cloister. If this outer arcade be furnished with open metal-screens, 
the whole area will be open to the air, and yet be sufficiently protected. 
The internal effect will then be much like what one sees in some 
foreign churches ; for example, in the Certosa, near Pavia, where the 
side walls of the nave are perforated with chapels, the arches of which 
are all filled with metal-grills ; but instead^ of the chapels beyond 
there will be an open cloister. 

If neither stone nor stone-masons can be had, we must be contented 
with brick covered with chunam. Chunam, when polished, is said to 
be more like marble than stucco is to stone. Here is another call 
upon our architects to investigate and develope the treatment of brick 
as a church-material. 

We put forth these few notes, not as containing our pledged views 
on the subject, but merely as a theoretical contribution towards settling 
a question in which at present all are nearly equally ignorant. Mr. 
Carpenter is at present at work independently upon the same problem, 
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and from the same data, preparing anbther design for the cathedral of 
Colombo. When this is ultimately settled, we shall again revert to 
this very interesting subject. 



THE NEW INDEPENDENT MEETING-HOUSE AT 

MANCHESTER. 

' J' • . 

Thb " Independents " of Manchester have lately been making them- 
selves conspieuous in a manner, which, although they are not the first 
Dissenters who have of late years taken a similar step, has yet been 
invested with a degree of eclat which justifies us in devoting some 
little space to a consideration of its bearings. They have laid the first 
stone of a new conventicle, departing from the old conventional type 
of such structures, a square house, with " Independent Chapel '' over 
the door, sash windows, and street door. The '* Chapel" at Manches- 
ter, on the contrary, is to be a cruciform structure, built in imitation 
of an old Catholic church, in the style transitionary between First and 
Middle-Pointed, with a lofty spire, and wil}^ as far as one can judge 
from a woodcut in the ' Illustrated London News,' be able to vie in 
ecclesiastical effect with many, a well-intentioned Church of the 
" Movement." 

There are, undoubtedly, various ways of regarding such a demon- 
stration from such a quarter^ It wilj, according to the temperament 
of various persons, be either set down as a hopeful sign, an indication 
of the general leavening of the whole mass of society, or as a piece of 
mere unreal pageantry, a proof of deadness of heart, and obtuse- 
ness of sense, a hollow and sickening thing, like the laughter of idiotcy, 
or a drunken revel in a charnel-house. There is doubtless much which 
will at first sight favour the latter mode of viewing the proceeding. 
Far be it from us to show any favour to unreality in any form, far be it 
from us to admit external show as a set-off against inward shortcomings. 
Not long ago, as our readers will recollect, we denounced the emptiness 
of one of the greatest church-builders of our times, the king of Bavaria ; 
we expressed our disgust at his assuming a care for the sanctuary, 
while openly living in deadly sin. Consistency therefore, it will be 
said, requires from us similar language on the present occasion, that 
as we denounced the hypocrisy of a man in the open sin of unclean- 
ness, lavishing large sums on the outward service of Gob, so we should 
denounce a similar proceeding on the part of those who are in as open 
a practice of the sin of schism. BUt the two cases are in reality not 
at all parallel; and we almost owe an apology to the Sectarians of 
Manchester for assuming one for argument's sake. The king of 
Bavaria holds a religion which among the many other duties which 
it prescribes, includes those of personal holiness, and of personal 
sacrifice towards the maintenance of the due solemnity of divine 
worship. He does not act up to its requirements, for, while ful- 
filling the latter, the easier, less self-denying duty, he utterly 
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fbrgets the former, and so disproves the earnestness of his de- 
votional feelings. The Independents, on the contrary, do not include 
the maintenance of the solemnity of worship in the cycle of their re- 
ligious duties, so that in enforcing it they exceed, as the king, in neg- 
lecting the restraints of morality, falls short of the standard of his 
religion. Consequently the two cases are widely diflferent, and in dis- 
posing of that of the king of Bavaria, we have in no way prejudged the 
other. 

Had the original Independents, the Ironsides of Cromwell, the mer- 
ciless fanatics, reared such a meeting-house as that hefore us, aping 
the form of older churches, they must have convicted themselves on 
the one side or the other of most gross self-deception, if not of some- 
thing worse; they must have given the lie either to their natural 
impulses of religion or to that forced artificial system into which they 
had cast themselves. To their natural impulses, if their act had heen 
performed insincerely, for that would show that their Puritan scruples 
were ingrained; to their system, if done in simplicity of heart, for that 
would have been a proof of the hoUowness of their assumed dogmatism ; 
for it never must be forgotten that all forms of Puritanism, as in respect 
of the natural man they are natural, so in respect of his moral feeling, 
or in other words of his natural religion they are unnatural. They are 
natural in respect of the natural man from pandering to the evil pas- 
sions, pride, niggardliness, &c. In respect of natural religion they are 
unnatural, running as they do counter to some of its simplest and most 
obvious dictates, dictates which have made themselves heard even 
through the murky media of the polytheism into which in the old world 
natural religion had been corrupted. But the case of the modem 
Independents, those of these days, is wholly different, the fierce prose- 
lytizing spirit of their ancestors has passed away, and with it a large 
amount of their traditionary belief. The modem Independent to a 
great extent belongs to his sect because his father did so before him. 
It is his hereditary religion, and he embraces it as unconsciously and 
with as little inquiries into its authenticity as the Churchman mostly 
does his. The consequence is that we may say of them what we cannot 
say of the earliest leaders of the body, that they may be to any con- 
ceivable extent, and in any conceivable proportion, good men and good 
Christians. The error, in the technical language of the schools, arises 
from invincible ignorance. 

Of course in proportion aa those principles of religious belief, which 
form the symbol of any body of men, are forced and unnatural, so, as 
they become ancestral badges merely, and not practical self-evolved 
justifications of misconduct, they' lose their hold on the affections of 
their followers, and they become powerless as rules of life and beha- 
viour, unless indeed, as in the case of Islamism, the principle of national 
pride accompanying national superiority operates in their favour, and 
give them a vitality, prolonged it may be for an apparently intermina- 
ble series of years. But there is no national pride concerned in the 
assertion of the principle of independency, and consequently these 
principles, except when called out to preternatural activity by some 
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exciting political cause, as at tlie present moment, by resistance to the 
Government scheme of Education, may be safely esteemed to be in a 
state of decrepitude and lethargy. Hence it follows by a logical se- 
quence, that the natural good feelings, the feelings of natural religion 
in short existing in the better disposed persons of this sect, will, as the 
counteracting evil influence is weakened, sprout forth more vigorously, 
and show more manifest indications of their existence. Of these feel- 
ings one of the most universal is, as we have repeated till we are almost 
ashamed of again asserting what presents itself to us as so trite a 
truism, that of honouring the Creator with His choicest gifts, of devot- 
ing the highest products of heaven-implanted art to Him Who im- 
planted them. This Puritanism denies, and as long as Puritanism was 
a living thing its conduct was consistent with its belief. Now this be*, 
lief has become almost a dead repulsive formula, and earnest-hearted 
men, who call themselves Puritans, while professing with their lips 
contradict it by their more virtuous actions. 

If this view of the case be, as we believe it, the true one, of course 
the matter will not stop here ; Independents will not for ever abide in 
so strange a transitionary state, — Catholics in their architecture. 
Independents in their polity. We do not assert, and we do not believe, 
that they will all at once return to the one sure and true haven, — the 
Apostolic Church ; but we do believe that those men, who shall have 
had the heart to rear such a structure as the Conventicle at Manchester, 
will, sooner or later, get dissatisfied with the constitution of their 
body, and that the result of this dissatisfaction will be the return at 
some time or other of themselves, or of their descendants, to the 
dwelling of the faith. To parallel the proceeding of one congregation 
with that of a comparatively large and scattered body of men, what is 
the Irvingite movement but a specimen of a similar transitionary state 
of feeling? There the process was reversed, — the doctrinal recoil 
came first, then the architectural ; still both are instances of an old 
false system breaking up, and gradually turning to the truth. 

The external splendour of the Conventicles in America is another 
exemplification of this same tendency, and may, we think, be similarly 
estimated. It is, of course, excessively easy to set both these and the 
Manchester Conventicle down as mere indications of upstart purse« 
pride, and so of course they may be, but charity forbids us from 
cherishing such a belief. Such an imputation, however, comes with 
remarkably bad grace from the members of^a church, which has for so 
many years been contented to forego its tiue character and consequent 
rights as a portion of the catholic fold, and to flaunt in the vulgar 
ostentation of a state establishment. This last consideration leads us 
to mention briefly another way in which such structures as the present 
may prove serviceable to the Church. The old establishmentarian 
leaven is not worked out, far from it. There is a risk that the present 
architectural revival may foster establishmentarian pride in many 
quarters. " Gothic" architecture and spires, &c., have been considered 
the exclusive property of the establishment. It is true that for a few 
years the Roman Catholics have trenched fearfully upon its manors ; 
but still as the strongest speaker at Exeter Hall acknowledges, while 
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dilating upon all that he thinks most objectionahle in it, there is some- 
thing decidedly aristocratic in the Roman Church. It is the Church of 
emperors and kings innumerable, not to speak of inferior dignitaries. 
Consequently, our gentlemanly establishmentarian, annoyed as he may 
be at seeing any Roman Catholic place of worship in his or the neigh- 
bouring parish emulate or: surpass the parish church in ecclesiastical 
dignity, would not for all that feel his pride hurt by its erection. He 
would, on the contrary, perhaps even, feel somewhat elated at the 
rivalry: he would, think that such: a contest, like the duel of old, 
proved the nobility of both .combatants. . But when a plebeian body — 
a dissenting sect;— renters the field, out-tops his spire, shames his 
windows, and visibly proclaims by beauty of oUtward form where it 
worships, then indeed he feels the spell, broken — then indeed he 
realises the truth that it is not the royal arms which make the Church 
F— that it is not by the choiceness ,of his cellar, and the swiftness of his' 
horses, and the pedigree of his relations, 'that he must expect for the 
future to surpass, the 'dissenting teacheiE, no, nor by the Tillotsonian 
elegance of his refined discourses. ", : ■ 



ANCIENT PAINTINGS IN COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

SoMB late numbers of the " Kolner Domblatt " contain an interesting 
set of articles regarding the ancient paintings on the wall of the choir of 
.(Cologne cathedrsd. , They i^ppear not to have been noticed in the in- 
teresting article on the history of Cologne Cathedral, in a late number 
pf the " Quarterly Review/' to which we have already drawn attention. 

At page 460, there is some account of Steinle*s frescoes, in the span- 
drils of the arches around the high^altar, of angels carrying the instru- 
ments of the Eucharistic Sacrifice : — rin which we recognize the subject 
so common in the East, the Qeia Aeirovpr^ia, which we described in a 
review of ' M. Didron's "Manuel d' Iconographie Chr^tienne," in our 
number of March last year,i page 101 . The paintings however which we 
are now about to introduce to our readers, are, we believe, below on the 
screen of the sacrarium, and consist of four great pictures, two on each 
side of the altar, each divided into seven parts, containing the difi^erent 
portions of a distinct subject. The two on the Epistle side are superior 
in execution to the others. The subjects of these are the Life of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the history of the Three Kings. Those on the 
Gospel side are the lives of S. Peter and S. Paul, and of S. Sylvester. 
We give the two former subjects, omitting merely the mottos denoting 
the subjects of the pictures, and some other ornaments, which appear to 
be placed there quite arbitrarily. 

Next the altar is 

The Life of the Holy Virgin Mary. 

1st. The Angel announces to Joachim the birth of a daughter. 

In the side-arch concluding the picture we see some sheep feeding on 
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tlie side of a bill. Before a bearded man, over wboere head is inscribed 
tbe name " Joacbim," stands an Angel in a long white robe, which falls 
in folds to the ground. The AngeL is nimbed, and has blue wings ex- 
tended, with long feathers. He is speaking to Joachim, whois painted 
in a position of astonishment, raising his right hand, and supporting 
himself with his left on a staff. He wear? a red mantle, bordered with 
blue, which is so thrown back by the motion of the airm as to show a^ 
green vest confined by a girdle. 

2. The birth of the Holy Virgin. 

S. Anne sits on a high-backed chair, and Jbolds upon her lap her 
daughter wrapped in white, with blue bands bound in the form of a 
cross. The mother watches, while a female attendant sleeps at her feet, 
S. Anne wears a white head-dress, the lappet of which falls over the 
left ear ; a red garment and a wide cloak, which, with its rich natural 
folds of extraordinary whiteness, entirely covers her lap and feet. Ove^ 
the nimbed head of the child is the name of ** Mary." The group is 
finished by five Angels clothed in white, with blue extended wings, 
hovering in the clotids, singing, and playing on the violin and cymbals. 

3. The Annunciation. 

In blue robe and rose-coloured mantle, the Blessed Virgin stands 
before a couch, horn, which she appears to have just risen. in her left 
hand she holds a book and her gathered up mantle. She raises her 
right hand in astonishment. The countenance of the Holy Virgin is 
full of child-like innocence. Her fair hair flows freely from her fore- 
head down her back. Raising bis left band, and pointing with his 
right, stands the Archangel S. Gabriel before S. Mary. He wears a 
red dress girt up, with a green mantle, bordered with blue, which has 
fallen down behind. He has light brown curly hair, and is nimbed. 

4. The Nativity. 

The Holy Virgin sits nimbed upon a chair with high back ; and her 
mantle is so arranged in the richest folds that it quite covers her lap and 
the side of the chair. The Holy Mother holds the Child Jesus naked 
in her lap. Clasping Him round with her left arm, she holds with her 
right hand, His right hand, which she presses on her left bosom. Be- 
fore her kneels S. Joseph (as his name above indicates,) leaning his left 
hand on a staff, and pointing at the Child with his right. He wears a 
red mantle, with a green border. His hair is long, his beard gray, and 
he wears a peculiar head-dress. Behind them, upon a square stone 
trough, we see an ox and an ass. Over the group are hovering in the 
clouds four Angels with blue wings, 

5. Presentation in the Temple. 

The Holy Virgin carries the Child Jestts on her left arm, and supports 
Him with her right. Over the Savioub hovers an Angel, who holds a 
crown over His Head, with His Name upon it ; and over the Virgin's 
head is inscribed " Mary." Before her stands a bearded mian, in a long 
blue dress : his name shows him to be ** Simeon ": he holds a yellow 
cloth, with red and blue border, cast over both his out- stretched arms ; 
as if he wished to receive the Saviour. Upon an altar behind him, 
covered with a cloth, lies a knife. Behind S. Mary we see S. Joseph* 
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clothed as in the former picture, holding in his right hand a little basket 
with a handle. 

6. The Death of the Holy Virgin. 

Upon a kind of couch lies S. Mary fallen asleep. Her head veiled 
with a white cloth rests upon a red cushion, and her hands are sunk in 
her lap. Behind the corpse we observe a group of eleven manly forms : 
of these however only the half length figures of two are to be seen. 
The first of these is the Saviour Himself in a blue mantle bordered with 
red. He raises His Right Hand to bless the corpse : on His Left sits a 
small female figure, nimbed, and with folded hands : it is the Spirit of the 
departed. Beside the Saviottb stands S. Peter, also nimbed ; but this 
is not the case with all the Apostles. 

7. Coronation of the Holy Virgin. 

Upon a long seat, adorned with architectural tracery, we see S. Mary 
on the left, her hands folded in prayer ; over her head the inscription, 
" Sta Maria." Before her, on the other side, sits the Savioub crowned. 
In His Lap He bears a book, upon which He rests His Left Hand, which 
holds the Sceptre ; while with His Right Hand He places the Crown 
upon the Holy Virgin. The back ground is formed up to the height of 
the figures by a red, gold, and green striped tapestry (carpet is the 
exact word). In the concluding arch we see an Angel playing the 
violin, and over him three more; — the first playing t^e cymbal, the 
second the violin, and the third the cymbal. 

We proceed with — 

The History of the "Three Kings, ^* the Patron Saints, not only of the 

Cathedral, but also of the City. 

First we have — The Star appearing to the Three Wise Men. 

Shepherds are seen feeding their flocks on the brow of a hill, at the 
moment when the Guiding-star becomes visible to the Wise Men. 
The painter has endeavoured, with much simplicity, to point out that 
the lliree Kings ruled over different lands : — Caspar over India, Melchior 
over Nubia, and Balthazar over Ethiopia, — when the Star appeared and 
warned them to seek the new-bom Kino in Judea. Thus, in the fore- 
ground is seated a young, beardless king, in a red mantle and blue vest, 
crowned, and wearing shoes and gloves. The ground luxuriates with 
plants ; and hares are seen starting from a hill, and playing among the 
shrubs. By the hill is the second king, an older man, half covered with 
brown hair and beard. His dress is a red mantle and green vest. He 
has a crown on his head ; and with his right hand he points to the Star 
in the midst. A second mountain rises further in the back-ground. 
Behind it stands the third king, an old man with grey hair and beard. 
His right hand is laid upon his breast ; and he holds fast the crown 
with his left ; while he looks up at the Star. He wears a blue mantle 
over a red vest. 

2. The Three Kings bring their Offerings to the Saviour. 

On the right stands the Virgin Mary, crowned and nimbed. She is 

holding with both her hands the Child Jesus, Who with both His little 

.Hands takes the vessel by the handle, which the eldest of the Three 
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Kings is presenting to Him on his knees. With his right hand he offers 
the handle to the Sayioub ; and with his left he takes off his crown in 
token of humility. In the middle of the picture stands the second 
king, bearing his offering in his left hand, turning his head towards the 
third king, who keeps himself more in the back-ground, and pointing 
with his right hand to the Star above their heads. The youngest holds 
his vessel in his right hand. It seems only in age that the kings differ. 
Balthazar is not represented as a negro. 

3. The Holy Apostle Thomas consecrates the Three Kings Bishops. 

According to the legend, Saint Thomas, after the Saviour had com- 
pleted the work of the Redemption, went to India, baptized the Three 
Wise Men, and ordained them Bishops. On the left, on seats of 
antique form, are the Three Wise Men in full Episcopal dress, the 
youngest blue, the second red, and the eldest green, with mitres ; and 
two of them with the staff. The third is receiving the staff out of the 
hand of the Apostle Thomas, who stands before him. The Apostle is 
drawn larger than the Three Wise Men, and is nimbed. His upper 
garment is blue, over an under one of red. Over the Wise Men we 
read " Magi," and over the Apostle's head " S. Thomas." 

4. Death of the Three Kings. 

They lie beside each other, in full Episcopal robes, in a coffin, upon 
the side of which is inscribed the word " Magi ;*' first the old man, 
the youngest between the first and the second, which last appears to 
raise his head. Behind the coffin is a Bishop in red cope (mantel) and 
green albe (unter-gewand), holding an open book in his left hand. In 
front of him we see a Deacon, with a censer in his right hand and in 
his left a Cross. In front of the coffin we see a group of four little 
figures, which perhaps may be intended to represent the sick and needy ; 
for the legend relates that many miracles took place at the burial of the 
Three Kings. 

5. The reception of the relics of the Three Kings in Constantinople. 
The legend informs us that the Emperor caused the bones of the 

Three Wise Men to be brought from the East to Byzantium, and there 
solemnly interred. 

On the left we see a golden tomb, provided with a grating at the 
head, through which are to be observed the heads of the Three Saints, 
In front of the shrine, which has quite the form of the present one in 
the cathedral, stands the Empress Helena, crowned, and robed in a blue 
vest, under a rose-coloured mantle. This female figure is very graces 
ful. Behind her we see six men in white robes, tonsured, one of whom 
places a book before the Bishop standing in front of him, whose head 
only is visible. Another bears a golden banner adorned with Angels. 
In front of the shrine are introduced two figures of children, with one 
of a woman and a child. 

6.' The translation of the three kings to Milan. 

According to tradition Bishop Eustorgius brought the relics from Con- 
stantinople to Milan. On the left side of the picture there is the same 
shrine as in the preceding one. On the right, in front of it, is a 
Bishop in red cope with blue border, and otherwise in fuH robes. In 
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his left hand he carries the staff; while he leans his right upon the tomb. 
Behind him stand several tonsured priests. Over the shrine rises a 
cross ; and a standard waves above the group, one of whom is giving a 
book to the Bishop. — A child is kneeling before the shrine in an attitude 
of prayer. 

7. The Archbishop Heinald von Dassel removes the relics of the Three 
Kings to Cologne. 

A rich shrine, on which the word ' Magi ' is legible, stands in the 
foreground upon two steps. Bishop Reinald in a green chasuble, wear- 
ing the pall, and bearing the staff in his left hand, blesses the shrine. 
Behind him are a group of spectators, whose heads only are visible, with 
a blue standard hovering above them. A building with battlements 
fills up the back-ground ; and the whole is completed by a group of 
three burghers in red dresses on the left. 

These pictures have suffered much from time, and because upon the 
whitewash with which they had been hid, some monuments of the 
Schauenburg family had been fixed, great care was taken in removing 
these, but still the pictures nearest to the altar have been greatly injured. 
We understand that they are painted in distemper. 

We cordially agree with Herr Weyden's suggestion that these designs 
and also the other two subjects should be lithographed ; especially as the 
originals cannot last more than ten years. The drawings were made by 
Ostervald for the King of Prussia; and a copy has been procured for the 
Cologne Museum. Though apparently very simple in design, they comprise 
a treasure of mediaeval costume and ornament. We only regret that* 
through the difficulty of translation, and the want of a precise ecclesiastical 
terminology in the original, we have not been able to give a more definite 
account of them. 



ON THE CREDENCE. 
No. I. 

No one who has paid attention to the recent progress of ecclesiological 
inquiry but must feel, that the subject is still too new amongst us not 
to have many points, which — though either from hasty conclusions on 
insufficient evidence, from the inherent persuasiveness of a happy 
guessj or from mere inconsideration, they have come to be familiarly 
treated as if there were no room for any question respecting them — 
may yet furnish scope for interesting investigation. Looking at the 
collective evidence on ancient ecclesiastical arrangement which remains 
to us in the shape of contemporary stone and timber, the mutilations 
which exist in many particulars cannot but leave some measure of 
doubt on the meaning of what remains : while the literary monuments 
of the ancient English Ritual are so few, or at any rate so little known, 
that not much has hitherto been contributed by them, in the way 
either of supplying what is defective in the - testimony of the mason 
and the carpenter, or of explaining what is obscure. It is to be re- 
gretted that hitherto, so far as appears, the attention of ecclesiologists 
has not been sufficiently turned to the inquiry, what amount of eluci- 
dation their subject is capable of from the ancient ritual books, either 
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of our own or continental churches. Indeed, who can say that it has 
been ascertained, what ancient English ritual books have survived the 
fires, political, fanatical, and culinary, of the sixteenth century ? — not 
to speak of ascertaining their contents. We have surely good reason 
to hope that more is doing to rescue our ancient rites from oblivion ; 
though to do all that is attainable may be a work of time.* In the 
meanwhile, with comparatively little labour, something may be gleaned, 
to illustrate the furniture and arrangements of the churches of this 
country, from so much of the ancient rituals of other churches 
as is easily accessible in the collections of the ritualists and church- 
antiquaries of the continent. Some crude guesses may thus be spared : 
aiid, if nothing else were gained by examining the laborious works of 
these learned and devout men, the variety of rite which they exemplify 
would at least tend to place a check on that habit, which we are most 
of us subject to, of hastily generalizing on subjects wherein the oppor- 
tunities of observation are far too limited. So much is to be learned 
from two volumes in particular of the Benedictine Martdne, viz., his 
work De Antiquis Monachorum EittbtiSyf and the first volume of his 
larger work, De Antiquis Ecclesue Eitibus,X that it is rather remarkable 
how little the attention of ecclesiologists seems to have been drawn to 
them. The writer of this paper will not think his labours wholly lost, 
if he does no more than, by the extracts which he will have to produce 
from them, direct others, to whom they are unknown, to so fruitful a 
source of instruction. 

The purpose, which he proposes to himself, is to lay before the 
reader some facts and suggestions, which he believes will prove, that 
there is much misapprehension in prevailing opinions about the 
Credence: and, incidentally, he hopes he may throw light on some 
other appendages of the altar, about which mistakes are sometimes 
made. 

The name Credence, amongst ourselves, has of late been so variously 
applied, to such a variety of things, from the altar-like structure at S« 
Cross, near Winchester, to the narrow stone shelf or ledge across the 
recess of the smallest piscina, that one almost feels a difi&culty in 
stating what is the precise idea usually attached to it. But with the 
help of the Oxford Glossary — a sufi&cient exponent in this case of the 
general judgment — we may assume that, in its ordinary acceptation 
amongst us, credence is understood to mean a certain receptacle pro- 
vided in the sacrarium, whether in the shape of table, shelf, or niche, 
whereon the bread and wine and water for the sacrifice might be 
placed before they were solemnly offered on the altar itself: such 
receptacle — whether under the name of credence or some other name 
— being regarded as a recognized, constant article in the furniture of 
the churches of the west from very early times ; perhaps from the 
earliest. 

Now it is with most sincere reluctance that the writer has found 

* The publications of Mr. Maskell are not overlooked here, as will be seen in tiie course of 
this article: though the -objects he has in view in them are not precisely those of the ecclesi- 
ologist. 

t Lugduni, 1090. 4to. t Rotomagi, 1700. 4to. 
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himself obliged to begin by throwing doubt on the whole notion of 
such a credence in the early church. Of course he is not going to 
charge the error, if error there be, to the account of recent ecclesi- 
ologists. ' The general view above stated has support from high au- 
' thorif y ; and the blame should rest on those who have gone before us. 
Cardinal Bona,* describing the arrangement of the ancient churches, 
says, universally and without qualification, ** In Sanctuario, sive Sa- 
crario, vel Presbyterio, Altare majus eminebat, et aliud minus, quod 
Grseci Prothesim vocant, in quo dona praeparantur." But when he 
tells us what the Greeks call this '* altare minus,'' and there stops 
short, without being able to find so much as a name for it in Latin, 
one cannot but feel a suspicion that he has little proof forthcoming of 
the existence of such a minor altar in the early Latin churches. And 
as to the Greeks themselves, though they furnish him a name for his 
side table,f on^ may be pardoned for suspecting that his description 
is influenced, in some degree perhaps by his familiarity with the later 
Latin arrangements, and in some degree also by the disposition and 
bias of some of his authorities on the Greek church and ritual to find 
wherever they could appearances of agreement between east and west. 
For conceding that — from the present arrangements of the Greek 
churches, from the liturgies as we have them now, and from 
their other ecclesiastical records — a probable argument might be 
raised for the early use of some kind of prothesis, the question would 
still remain, whether this prothesis answered the description of a minor 
altar, or side table, in the sacrarium.^ But it is beyond the scope of 
this paper to attempt any inquiry into the Greek and Oriental ritual* 
Of any evidence, or authority, for the minor altar, of which he speaks, 
in the sacrarium of the ancient Latin churches, Bona says not a word. 
If now we go to our own Bingham,§ we cannot but regard him also 
as in some sort, though with less precision, affirming the notion of a 
Credence in the western church ; for he discovers, as he supposes, a 
name, or rather two names, for some undescribed receptacle of the 
offerings. Perhaps it would be more just to Bingham to say, that he 
refrains from affirming the notion of a Credence, whatever support the 
notion may actually have had from his authority. He seems to speak 
with designed indefiniteness, as if from a feeling that he had not ground 
for affirming the existence precisely of a minor altar, or table, in the 
sacrarium : and, on the whole, his idea seems rather to have been that, 
which commonly attaches to the Greek prothesis, — a table in some dis- 
tinct apartment. ** In many churches, (he says) besides the communion 
table, in one of the lesser recesses, or conchsB, of the bema, there was 

* Rerum liturgr. lib. i. c. zx. sec. 7* P« 421, edit. Antuerp. 1777> 

t It is not to be imagined that Bona means anything more than this by altare minus. He 
himself elsewhere records, as distinctly as any Protestant conld desire, the difference between 
the Greek and Roman discipline, as regards plurality of altars : lib. i. c. ziv. sect. 8. " Grae- 
coram alia est consuetado, unicam enim altare ia Singulis Ecclesiis habent,*' 8ic. 

t To go no farttier, Goar, though his ^ound plans of Greek churches favour the description 
of Bona perhaps more than they ought, intimates that the preparation of the gifts was, at the 

first, performed in the sacristy,— " in sacristia^i' (Tircvo^vXaicty primitus fietctam fuisse," — or 
that the metua propositiofUa was placed in the sacristy. Goar. In 8. loan. Chrysostomi Mift- 
sam. Not. 32. Euchologion. p. Il6, edit. Paris. l647. 

I Book viii. c. vi. sect. 22, "of the Oblationarium, or Prothesis." 
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a place where the offerings of the people were received^ out of which 
the bread and wine was taken that was consecrated at the altar." In 
the next sentence, we are told that this place " in the liturgies under the 
names of Chrysostom and S. James, and other modem Greek writers 
is called vpoOeai^ and irapaipaire^ov" which he translates the side-table,* 
But then follows a singular accumulation of mistakes. '* In the ordo 
Romanus,*' says Bingham, '' this place has the name of oblationarium^ 
and prothesis also, for the one is made the explication of the other. 
And here also it is termed paraforium, because when the offerings were 
received, preparation was made out of them for the Eucharist." As 
we shall have to recur to the ordo Romanus by and by, when these mis- 
takes shall receive more particular consideration, the reader is requested 
to take it on our word for the present, that in the ordo Romanus no 
place or thing whatever has the name of oblationarium ; neither is 
prothesis made the explication of oblationarium^ nor oblationarium of pro- 
thesis ; nor does the word prothesis occur in the ordo Romanus at all ; 
nor lastly is any place or thing called paratorium for any such reason, 
or is applicable to any such purpose as is imagined by our learned 
author. After this, one is not disposed to feel much gratitude for his 
acknowledgment that " we never met with a. prothesis^ or paratorium, or 
oblationarium, in express terms, in any ancient writer :'* and if there be 
truth in his assertion, ** that the thing itself we often find,** it must be 
said, that he has been most unfortunate in indicating examples. The 
corban in S. Cyprian, which is his first instance, no one could for a 
moment insist on. The sacrarium, in the fourth council of Carthage, 
which he adduces as a second instance, he is himself elsewheref con- 
tent to interpret, as any one else would interpret it, in the sense in 
which it is ordinarily used in the pages of the Ecclesiologist ; — " they 
would not receive the oblations of persons that were at enmity or va- 
riance with their brethren, neither at the altar, nor into [in] the 
treasury." There only remains the description by S. Paulinus of the 
two secretaria, right and left of the apse, in the basilica built by himself 
at Nola.J Now, if on other grounds, we had reason to believe that 
the modem Greek rite of preparing the elements in a separate chapel 
prevailed in Italy at the beginning of the fifth century, no person pro- 
bably would hesitate to recognise one of these secretaria, — that of which 
it is said, " immolanti hostias jubilationis antistiti patet," as the prothesis* 
The inscription over it : 

"Hie locus est veneranda penus qua conditur," — 

might not indeed be thought to express with much propriety, that there 
the offerings of the people were laid to be prepared for solemn oblation 
on the altar, however high and awful was their ultimate distinction : 

* The form of the word would seem rather to suggest the place in which the side-table 
stood, than the table itself. 

t Book zv. c. ii. sect. S. 

t D. Paolhii Nolani Epist. xii. (aliter xxxii.) ad Severum, p. 162, edit. Antaerp. 1099. 

" Tamen cum duabas dextra Isevaque copchulis intra spatiosam sui ambitum apsis sinuata 
laxetur» ana earum immolanti hostias Jubilationis antistiti patet, altera post sacerdotem capaci 
sinu receptat orantes." 
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but the prose account of its purpose would supply the defect aptly, and 
sufficiently. As to the rest of the inscription, 

— — *'et ^ua 
Promitur alma sacri pompa ministeni." 

nothing could more happily describe the fi&^aXri eUaoBoi of the Greek 
rite. The words conditur and promitur^ coming so closely together, 
might not unnaturally be understood of the same subject ; the gram- 
matical nominative to promitur being interpreted of the attendant pro- 
cession, with the sacred vessels, &c. Such an interpretation however, 
in its full extent, Bingham himself perhaps would scarcely contend for. 
Be it remembered, that we are yet wholly without evidence that so 
much as a prothesis of any kind was used at this period. Thus far, 
these passages of S. Paulinus stand wholly by themselves : and, looking 
at them by themselves, a little attention will shew, not merely that so 
much of this interpretation, as Bingham proposes, is unnecessary, but 
that another is more natural, and more probable. Considering the 
proper force both of penus and conditur, and observing too the epithet 
given to penus, we should rather conclude that it was not the elements 
of bread and wine and water which S. Paulinus had in his thoughts : 
and when, in addition, we remember that in the days of S. Paulinus the 
sacristy was the established place for the reservation of the most Holy 
Sacrament, there seems no longer any reasonable ground for doubt of 
what is meant, either by yenebanda fenys, or by the secretarium 
in which it was deposited.* It is perhaps unnecessary, though to 
some readers it will not be without interest, to add in confirmation a 
passage from a contemporary of S. Paulinus* S. Jerome on Ezekiel xl. ; 
Quare sacrarium tit quo jacet Corpus Christi qui verus est Ecclesue et 
animarum nostrarum sponsus proprie thalamus sou Traa^ocjyopiov appella- 
tur,\ Bingham evidently, though perhaps unconsciously, b constrained 
to do a little gentle violence to S. Paulinus to make him speak just as 
he wishes. In translating the *' promitur alma sacri pompa ministerii," 
*' whence we take provision and furniture for the altar," there is no 
great unfairness in inserting the word provision, supposing him well 
assured that he understands the passage correctly. But when, without 
any sort of necessity for emendation of the text, he proposes to read 
parat for patet, only that he may say, " whence doubtless, in after ages, 
the place got the name of paratorium,'* — this is surely too much like 
tampering with evidence. 

Here then, for all the help that Bingham gives us, we are as far as 
ever from any proof or indication of either prothesis or credence in any 
ancient writer, by any name whatever. But he refers us to an au- 
thority, much more ancient probably than he supposed, from which we 
may derive very clear and distinct information ; though the information 
is to an effect, exactly opposite to that for which he adduces it. 

* The word eondere seems to have had a certain propriefy in this application of it $ " amdi^ 
toriumt** at least, is the name given in the Ordo Romanns to the receptacle of the sancta. 
Ordo Rom. apnd Hittorp. p. 11, col. 2, ad im. : ** si faerit superabundans prsedpiat at ponatur 
in conditorio.** 

t Qaoted by Mart^ne in proof of this usage, de Antiquis Eeclea. Rii. vol. i. p. 647. edit. 
Roaen, 1700. 
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The ancient book, entitled Ordo Romanus^ describes with somewhat 
minute particularity, the rites of the Church of Borne itself, at a period 
of unknown, but certainly of high, antiquity. And, notwithstanding 
the mistakes of Bingham, there is no uncertainty, and little obscurity 
about the testimony which it bears on the subject before us. That 
testimony amounts briefly to this : — the book not merely describes the 
oflertoriad rites without mentioning any thing akin to the credence, 
whether by that name, or by the name of prothesis, oblationarium, pa- 
ratorium, or any other; but it so describes them as positively to 
exclude every thing of the kind, by leaving no room for it. And more 
than this, — it raises the strongest presumption that, in Bome at least, 
up to this period, such an article of church furniture had never existed. 

As it is probable that, to a large portion of the readers of the Eccle- 
siologist, the ancient book usually referred to under the title of Ordo 
Romanus is unknown, it may be desirable first to give some general, 
brief account of it. Its history is obscure : its matter too, in many 
respects, is obscure also : and the writer of this paper must profess, 
that he has by no means so intimate an acquaintance with the subject 
as to be able to give any very exact statement of what is ascertainable 
respecting either its history or its contents. But, for the sake of those 
who know less than himself, and subject to the correction of others 
who know more, he may say, that in the common editions the Ordo 
Bomanus comprises four distinct ordos^ or descriptions of the order and 
ceremonies of the mass ; together with a number of other ordos, pre- 
scribing the specialities of particular festivals and solemnities, as well 
as the forms of various other oflices and occasional rites, — as of the 
reception of penitents, baptism, tonsure, ordination, dedication of a 
church, &c. &c. Of all these, our present concern is only with the four 
ordines ad missam* 

It has been already said that the history of this ancient book is ob- 
scure. In the judgment of Mabillon, the oldest ordo, — supposing some 
additions and insertions — may be assigned with more probability to 
the age of S. Gregory than to a later period : so that with the Gre- 
gorian sacramentary and antiphonary, the Ordo Bomanus might supply 
us with a complete missal of the end of the sixth century. Hittorpius 
is disposed to carry back its date to the age of S. Gelasius, 100 years 
earlier. Thus much is certain, that no lower period can possibly be 
assigned to the origin of the book than the eighth century : for the book 
on the divine offices, by Albinus, or Alcuinus, (Abbat of S. Martin at 
Tours in 780,) which is also printed in the collection of Hittorpius, is a 
commentary on it. Of the four several ordos of the mass, it may be^ 
enough for the purposes of this paper to say, that they present variations, 

* These four ordos were first printed bjr themselves, some explanation of most of the nnnsiial 
ecclesiastical words being added, by Cassander in isOl ; and are to be foand in the collected 
edition of his works. They were reprinted by Hittorpius, with the addition of the other offices, 
in his collection of ancient ritualists, in 1608 : and, from this edition of Hittorpius, the whole 
has been several times reprinted in the various editions of the Bibliotheca Patrum, and it may 
be elsewhere ; until it was edited anew by Mabillon, with the addition of such other mono, 
ments of the ancient Roman rites, as had been brought to light by his researches, in the snd 
volume of the Museum Italieum. This edition of Mabillon is, of course, that which ought to 
be referred to : and the writer of this paper must express his regret that it is not at present 
within his reach ; and that he has had but brief opportunity of examining it. 
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greater or less, of the same original rite. Of one of tbem, which bears 
the title, Ordo Processionis si quando Episcopus fesfivis diehus missam 
celehrare voluerit ita ut ah anttquis Patribus occidentalium institutione 
est constitutus ; it may perhaps be said, that it is not, strictly and pro- 
perly, the rite of the Church of Rome :* it seems rather to be the Roman 
rite adopted and adapted for the solemnity of a pontifical mass in other 
churches. The other three ordos detail the ceremonies of Q,papal mass 
in the churches of the city of Rome itself. These differ from one 
another minutely, in such manner as the ceremonies may be supposed 
to have differed at different periods ; besides such differences as may 
have proceeded from the design of one editor having been more com- 
prehensive, of another more succinct : for example, — in one ordo is a 
long account of the procession to the church, and of other matters 
external, and antecedent to the ingress to the altar : this preliminary 
matter is wholly omitted ; and in the third considerably retrenched. 
But whatever obscurity there may be in these documents ; whatever 
difficulty in determining which, in order of time, shall have precedence 
of the other, or in distinguishing, in each; what is interpolated or added ; 
this, on examination, will not be found to affect their testimony on the 
matter whereon we are going to appeal to it. All are of great anti- 
quity ; and the only effect of the diversity amongst them will be, to 
make their testimony somewhat more valuable, as obliging us to sup- 
pose a certain interval to have elapsed in their composition, and thus 
distributing their evidence through a longer space of time : §o that, 
without aiming at a precision, which we do not need, we have in the 
Ordo Romanus, beside the ordo which we have supposed to describe 
the Roman rite as used out of Rome, evidence of the practice in Rome 
itself, at three several periods, more or less removed, between the age of 
S. Gregory and an age wherein we are able to avail ourselves of other 
testimony : say between the sixth century and the ninth or tenth. 

Rut before we proceed to examine this evidence, it is due to the 
great reputation of Bingham to give a more particular account of the 
mistakes which have just been laid to his charge respecting it. Of 
Bingham's ohlationarium^ it has been said above, that in the Ordo 
Romanus no place or thing whatever has the name of oblaiionarium ; 
neither is prothesis made the explication of oblaiionarium ; nor does the 
word prothesis occur at all. But how, the reader will ask, could such 
a mistake arise ? As regards Bingham, the answer must be, he quoted 
it second hand. And the first origin of the error is easily seen on re- 
ferring to the book. In each of the three ordos which describe the 
papal mass, there is a passage, which, glanced at by itself, is not un- 
likely to be a trap to a hasty commentator, possessed with the idea 
that a prothesis was a constant part of a church's arrangements. In 
the first ordo of Hittorpius, the passage stands thus : — '* Deinde archi- 



* Bona, Rer. Lit. lib. ii. c. ix. sect. 2, p. 546. *' Crdo Romanus in secunda descriptlone 
missse hanc solam [orationem] comniemorat, Vetti Sanctificator, quae non est Romanse Ecclesise, 
sed partium occidentalium.** Mabillon, however, (unless the writer*s memory deceives him) 
regards this ordo» as well as the others, as being strictly and properly Roman ; and looks on 
the words quando Episcopus celebrare voluerit, rather than ab antiquis Patribus occidentalium, 
as containing^ what is distinctive in the title. 
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diaconus suscipit oblatas duas de ohlationano et dat pontifici."* Look- 
ing no farther, id est, de prothesi, might seem a very natural gloss ; 
indeed, this ordo might be read through without the absurdity of the 
gloss being detected. But any one who will look at the passage, or 
what corresponds with it, in the other two ordos, and will take the 
trouble to read the twenty lines preceding, will see at once that these 
dua ohlattB, or oblat(B pontificis^ were taken not from an ohlationary table, 
but from the hands of an ohlationary subdeacon. The case is this : — 
The celebrating Pontiff makes his own personal offering, as well as the 
rest of the communicants ; and for this purpose his amula [cruet] of 
wine, and two breads, are brought to the altar by one of the seven 
regionary subdeacons ministering to him, who from this office has the 
title of oblationaritis. The amula is first presented : and in the first 
ordo, it is simply said of the minister from whom it is received, " archi- 
diaconus sumit amulam ponti£cis cum vino de subdiacono, et refundit 
super colum in calicem " : and then, when the time comes for the 
pontiff's breads to be offered, — •/* deinde archidiaconus suscipit oblatas 
duas de oblationarto,** as quoted above. For aught that distinctly 
appears here, a subdeacon might have brought the Pontiff's cruet to 
the altar, and presented it to the Archdeacon ; and the Archdeacon 
afterwards gone to some place or table, called oblationarium to fetch the 
Pontiffs breads himself. But the other two ordos leave no room for 
uncertainty on the subject. The regionary subdeacon, from whom 
the Archdeacon receives the Pontiffs cruet, is described by his proper 
title, Subdiaconus obhiionarius ; and thereupon when, a few lines after, 
it is said, "Deinde archidiaconus suscipit oblatas Pontificis de obla- 
tionario,** though the word subdiacono is not repeated, no one for a 
moment doubts that the same subdeacon is intended.^ 

We have said that the mistake is not originally Bingham's. He 
probably followed Goar ; who in a note on the preparations of the gifts 
in the Greek ritual exhibits the same error in such a way as might 
naturally mislead any one unacquainted with the Ordo Romanus. % 
He quotes the very words of the Ordo Romanus : he indicates that 
they are a quotation by the use of italic type : and he inserts the un- 
lucky gloss, id estprothesi, in the same type, just as if part of the text. 
To make the blunder more remarkable, if Goar quotes from the book 
itself, the words quoted are not from the first ordo, where mistake was 
more easy, but from the third or fourth, where the means of correction 
were close at hand. Perhaps Goar himself has been misled by some 

* Ordo RomantiB ap. Hittorp. p. 4, col. 1. 

t The three corresponding passages shall here be printed together to speak for tliemselvea :■— 

1st Ordo of Hittorpius, p. 3, col. 2. " Omato vero altari, archidiaconus sumit amulam pon. 
tiflcis cum vino de subdiacono, et refundit super colum in calicem : . . . . p. 4. Deinde 
archidiaconus suscipit oblatas duas de oblationario, et dat poutifici." 

3rd Ordo, p. 13, col. 1 . " Omato vero altari, tunc archidiaconus sumit amulam pontificis de 
subdiacono oblationario regrionario, et refundit super colum in calicem .... Deinde archi- 
diaconus suscipit oblatas pontificis de oblationario et dat pontifici.*' 

4th Ordo, p. 18, col. 1. " Composito igitur altari et ornato, archidiaconus deinde sumit 
amulam pontificis de«ubdiacono oblationario, et refundit in calicem super colatorium .... 
Deinde archidiaconus suscipit oblatas pontificis de oblationario, et dat pontifici." 

t In S. Joannis Chrysostomi Missam Not. 25, Euchologion p. U6. " Eadem ratione calicem 
cum pane dispoauiase antiquitus Latinos discimus ex Ordine Romano, in quo archidiaconuM 
suscipit oblatas pontificiB de oblationario, id est prothesi, et dat pontifici: qtMS dum posuerit 
ponti/ext** &c., in the words of the third and fourth ordo. 

VOL. VII. B B 
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previous writer, in whose pages he found the quotation. However, like 
Bingham, he has no suspicion of any thing wrong : and in the next 
page we find him using oblationarium^ as interchangeable with credentia 
without hesitation or doubt.* 

We must now beg the reader's patience, for a few words on Bing- 
ham's other mistake about the paratorium. This we believe is wholly 
his own : for the imaginary relation between the paraionum and the 
preparation of the offerings is made to rest on his conjectural and most 
unnecessary emendation of the text of S. Paulinus of Nola. There need 
not be much more difficulty about the paratorium, of the Ordo Romanus, 
(or rather the paratoria, for there were more than one,) than about the 
oblationarius. There is indeed a passage in Bona, which might give 
Bingham the idea that this was a matter wherein he was at liberty to 
indulge conjecture ;t " obscurum est quid per paratorium intelligatur, 
an area sive armarium, quo universa sacra supellex reconderetur, an 
capsula soli calici asservando destinata." But Bona himself seems 
here to have fallen into a little inadvertence, as regards the suggested 
armarium, if by that he means a fixed, immoveable ambry. The truth 
is, the sacra supellex described in the three ordos of the papal mass, (in 
which ordos only the word paratorium occurs,) is not that belonging to 
the church in which the mass is celebrated. Wherever the station was, 
the sacred vessels, &c., were carried to the station in procession from 
the Lateran palace : and the paratoria were the cases in which some of 
them were kept, in which, however, they were conveyed to and from 
the church. Where Bona hesitates about the meaning of the paratorium 
in which the chalice is replaced after it is emptied, Mabillon says with- 
out any hesitation, '* recondebat in paratorium, seu in thecam suam** 
As to the way in which the word came to get such a signification, or 
the cases to get such a name, we need not have any difficulty in 
making out a probable account of the matter : it is obvious to under- 
stand the paratoria to be so called, as containing the paratus of the 
mass. Of these there were probably several; some containing one 
article, some more than one : for a long list of articles is detailed in 
the third ordo,| (the oldest in the judgment of Mabllloc,) to be carried 

* Not. S3, p. 117. "Qua ratione panis in credentia, 8ive oblaHonario, oblata et hostia 
vocatos.*' 

t Rer. Liturgy, lib. i. cap. xxv. sect. 2, p. 477. 

t Hittorplus, p. 10. ** In die vero sancto Paschee, omnes acolyti regionis tertin, simul et 
defensores omniam regionum, ccnveoiuot primo diluculo in patriarchio Lateranensi, at dam 
processerit pontifex, equam illius pnecedant. Acolyti autem qui inde fiierint, observant ut 
portent chrisma ante pontificem et evangelia .... apostolum autem subdiaconus, qui 
lecturus est, sub cura habebit : Evaogelium archidiaconus : aquem manOs [4th ordo, aqua- 
manile, hoc est, vas manuale], patenam quotidianam, calicem, scyphos et pugillares," [it was 
in the catix that consecration was performed, its contents being afterwards poured into the 
•eyphi, out of which the people imbibed by means of the pugillaree, tubes,] •• et alios aureos 
[4th ordo, pugiUares aurei sive argentei,] et gemelliones argenteos [4th ordo, amulse argentese 
ad Vina fundenda paratse], cum colatorio argenteo et aureo, et alio majore argenteo, amas 
argenteas, cantatorium [Bona, librum seu potins tabulam in qua scriptum erat responsorium 
canendum post epistolam], et ceetera vasa aurea et argentea, cereostata aurea et argentea de 
ecclesia Salvatoris, per manus primi mansionarii [qui est custos dominicalis vestiarii, 4th ordo], 
sumunt, et bajuli portant [4th ordo, deferantur per bajulos de majorimonasterio]. Diebus vero 
festis, caUcem et patenam m^Jores, et evangelia mt^ora : de vestiario dominico exigant sub 
sigillo vestes per numerum, ut non pcrdantur." 

The •• Ecclesia Salvntoris ** and " Vestiariom Dominicale" seem to be the church, and vestry 
of the church, of S. John Lateran : we believe the Lateran Church is dignified with this style 
to this day. 
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from the Lateran. It seems clear that the gospel vas in one paratorium 
by itself: the principal chalice was in another, which it is probable, 
was in like manner appropriated to the chalice alone. It is only in 
speaking of the gospel, and the principal chalice, that the word para- 
torium is used in the Ordo Komanus; but we may without much 
rashness infer, that the cases holding other articles of the paratus 
missalis were celled paratoria also. 

Of the gospel and the chalice, it is to be observed, that they seem 
to have been the objects of a special regard, — a regard to be attributed 
in part to their intrinsic sacredness ; but still more, probably, to the 
precious decorations wherewith their sacredness had caused them to 
be adorned. With respect to each, a particular direction is given for 
its disposal, the moment its own proper purpose in the service is dis- 
charged. The chalice was used only for consecration, and for the com- 
munion of the clergy ; and then its contents were poured into another 
vessel, called scyphus^ for the communion, or confirmation, of the 
people. As soon as the chalice is emptied, each of the three ordos 
gives precisely the same direction, that it be replaced in paratorio : — 

Ordo I. " Archidiaconus .... tradit calicem subdiacono regionario. 
.... Calicem autem subdiaconus accipit sequens, et dat acolyto, et 
ille reyocat in paratorium."* 

Ordo III. '* Delude archidiaconus, &c., calicem autem accipit sub- 
disconus sequens, et dat acolyto, quem revocat in paratorium."t 

Ordo IV. '^ Hoc officio juxta altare peracto .... traditur calix ab 
archidiacono eidem subdiacono perferendus acolyto, ut reponatur 
in paratorio.'*! 

These passages respecting the chalice do not, by themselves, deter- 
mine anything beyond this, that the chalice was returned to some 
place where it had been before : and there is no account what was 
done with the sacred vessels after their arrival at the church, or where 
they were placed, until we find them in the hands of the ministri actually 
in use. But, as regards the gospel, a little more information is given us, 
both before and after it is used. In the catalogue of articles carried from 
the Lateran (see note in the preceding page), the reader may have ob- 
served " evangielia,*' and " diebus festis, evangelia majora" which were 
carried to the statio by the acolyths, but " sub cura archidiaconi." In 
the first and third ordos we find, that they were thus carried undet* seal: 
for in each of these ordos an account is given of the manner in which 
the seal is broken. When the pontiff has entered the sacristy, the 
deacons change their vestments before the sacristy door : *'et parat 
evangelium qui lecturus est, reserato-sigillo, ex prsecepto archidiaconi, 
super plane tam acolyti."§ This is the account of the first ordo, with 
which the third agrees ; only that the third has a special provision for 
the mqjora evangelia on festivals; — ''et si necesse fuerit propter majora 



* Hittorp. p. 6, col. S. t Hittorp. p. 14, col. a. t Hittorp. p. 19, col. 1. 

S Hittorp. p. 1, col. 1 . It U well koowu that in these times the casnla, or planeta, was worn 
by others as well as by the celebrant. In one instance, in the third ordo of Hittorp. (p. U, 
col. 2), a subdeacon is distinctly mentioned as wearing the planeta revoluta, oxplieata, and it 
seems that the rest of the snbdeacons, and perhaps the other ministri, wore thedr diasables in 
the same manner (see p. li, col. 2 ; and p. 12, col. l). 
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evangelia, duobus acolytis super planetas tenentibus, parat evange- 
lium."* One of the acolyths then bears the gospel on his planeta, 
or chasuble, to the front of the altar, where the subdictconus sequensy 
who goes before him, takes it in his hands, and lays it on the altar 
with due reverence, — " honorifice." The fourth ordo takes no notice 
of the unsealing of the gospel ; and omits all mention of the prepa- 
ration of it, (that is, finding the place of the gospel of the day, and 
putting the string in it,) and the carrying of it by the acolyth and the 
subdiacanus sequens to the altar. But all three ordos agree in directing 
the restoring of the gospel to its place : — 

*' Perlecto Evangelio . . . subdiaconus . . . recipit Evangelium, 
quod tenens ante pectus suum super planetam porrigit osculandum, 
. . . deinde conditur in loco «Mo."t These are the words of the first 
ordo : and they can scarcely mean any thing else than that the gospel 
should be returned to the case, in which it had been brought, sealed 
up, from the Lateran ; for it had no other place of its own in the church. 
But on this point the third ordo is very explicit. It tells us that an 
acolyth was placed ready, with the case, near the ambo, for the pur- 
pose of receiving the gospel ; — " Descendente diacono, subdiaconus, 
qui prius aperuerat, recipit Evangelium, et porrigit ipsum subdiacono 
sequenti, qui in filo stat, quod tenens ante pectus suum super planetam , 
porrigit osculandum omnibus, per ordinem graduum qui steterint, et 
post hoc prseparato acolyto in pogio [podio ?] jux a ambonem cum 
capsa in qua subdiaconus idem ponit evangelium ut sigilletur. Acolytus 
autem erit regionis ejusdem, cujus et subdiaconus est, et revocet Evan- 
gelium per ordinem ad Lateranas."| It only remains to produce the 
directions of the fourth ordo; *'Post evangelicam lectionem, reponitur 
liber Evangeliorum in paratot'to quodam^ sive in secretario."§ Of the 
alternative — sive in secretario, — it would be to little purpose to attempt 
any account which could be but conjeptural. The fourth ordo, in the 
judgment of Mabillon, is later than the rest : possibly the practice of 
placing the gospel in the " capsa" at the bottom of the steps of the 
ambo was becoming obsolete ; so that it might either be put into its 
case on the spot, or be carried into the sacristy and be put into the 
case there. But be this as it may, looking at the whole matter, few 
persons it is supposed, will feel doubt, that the paratorium of the gospel 
in the fourth ordo is the same thing with the locus suus of the first an^ 
the capsa of the third : and that the paratorium of the chalice was a 
thing of the same kind. 

The writer feels that he has dwelt on this part of his subject too long. 
But the clearing away of error in possession, is essential to the esta- 
blishment of truth. The reputation too of Bingham is such as to give 
almost as great support to any opinion he might hold as all the reasons 
he could advance in its favour. And the writer knows by his own 
experience on the very matter under his consideration, that long rooted 
opinions do not easily give way. On these grounds he has been in- 
duced to occupy more space in the examination of Bingham's mistakes 
than he should otherwise have wished. 

* Hittorp. p. 11, col. 1. t Hittorp. p. 3. col. 1. 

t Hittorp. p. 12, col. 2. § Hittorp. p. 17. col. 2. 
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ON THE CHURCH OF S. NICOLAS, OREBRO, IN SWEDEN. 

As we have received from the same zealous member of our Society 
who furnished the notes of Strengnas Cathedral, an account of another 
Swedish church, S. Nicolas, at Orebro, it will probably not be uninter- 
esting to our readers to have some remarks on this also, especially as 
an examination of these two churches tends to show that the principles 
of Christian architecture in that northern land were identical with those 
observed in milder climes. 

The town of Qrebro is the capital of the province of Nerike, and 
within the diocese of Strengnas. Its church, dedicated to S. Nicolas, 
though much mutilated and Lutheranized, presents many interesting 
features, and is for the most part of a transition character from Roman- 
esque to First-Pointed. The tower is perhaps later, and all the win- 
dows, with one only exception, are of the most debased modem kind. 

The plan may be called cruciform, with a western tower, but the 
transeptal chapels do not project beyond the aisles. Both chancel and 
nave have aisles ; on the north of the chancel is a sacristy from which 
an additional aisle or chapel of late date extends as far as the north 
porch. The walls are of hewn stone throughout, the space between 
the exterior and interior facing being filled with strong cement and 
concrete more durable than stone. 

The total length of the church is 11 0|- feet, the chancel ^being 291- 
feet long; the nave 81, the width of the nave is 21 feet; of each 
aisle I67. The buttresses are of plain First-Pointed character, as are 
the base mouldings round the whole of the exterior. The north and 
south porches are set immediately to the west of the respective tran- 
septs, and are both very elegant specimens of the same style ; the 
doorway of the former has three orders of detached banded shafts, the 
impost on each side having a wavy line of foliage issuing from a ser- 
pent's mouth. In the south porch the doorway is double, having more 
of the continental style, each division having a cinquefoil head and a 
clustered pier between them, and set under a containing arch. The 
aisles have lean-to roofs. The tower very much resembles that of 
Strengnas, and is surmounted by a modern Italian coppered cupola. 

The interior is described as being most villanously whitewashed 
and filled with pues, having also an organ-loft and other galleries, and 
a pulpit of portentous elevation, occupying the centre of the church, 
near the entrance to the chancel. The chancel piers are of varied 
form, but appear to be all of transition Romanesque character ; the 
two eastern ones are circular, that on the south resting on four crushed 
figures which may be evil spirits ; the other two are square and seem 
to have had once shafts at the angles. By some oversight we are not 
informed of the shape of the arches, either in chancel or nave, but it 
may be presumed that they are pointed. The nave has four piers on 
each side, which are round, square, and octagonal; the vaulting 
throughout is pointed. 

The east window was originally pointed and over it was a circular 
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one now blocked up. The only window whicli prelserres anything of 
its original character is in the south aisle of the chancel, and is sup- 
posed to be of *' lychnoscopic " arrangement, though the high backs of 
pues make this point doubtful. It seems however to be an elegant 
First- Pointed specimen of two lights, with a circle and triangles in the 
head, and a detached banded shaft forming the monial. 

An addition was made to the north transept in the sixteenth century, 
in order to afford accommodation for two small parishes, the churches 
of which had been destroyed. It seems to have been constructed with 
the materials of one of those churches, and is very unsightly, having 
an ugly waggon roof. 

The altar is of brick, with a slab of marble ; an ancient altar-stone 
now lies at the threshold of the western entrance. There is post-re- 
formation reredoB of carved wood, having four compartments in which 
are represented the Institution of the Holy Eucharist, the Crucifixion, 
the Deposition from the Gross, and the Resurrection. 

The font is also of post-reformation kind, given to the church in 
1625 by a stonemason, and inscribed '* Quicunque in Chsisttjm bap- 
tizati estis, Chbistxtm induistis. Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et 
Spiritu non potest introiri in regnum Domini." 

The orientation of this church deviates about 5^ to the south. 

There are no authentic records as to the foundation of S. Nicolas in 
Orebro, but a tradition exists that it was built about the middle of the 
twelfth century by some Liibeck merchants, and this seems to corre- 
spond with the prevailing style. The town was destroyed by fire in 
1380, when there are no records of the church having escaped, but as 
there is no allusion to its having been rebuilt in any subsequent period, 
it may reasonably be supposed that it was not injured by the fire. 



MR. G. J. R. GORDON ON SWEDISH ECCLBSIOLOGY. 

To the Editor of the Ecclesioloffist, 

Stockholm, March ^4, 1847. 

Mt Dear Sib, — I was much gratified at finding in the *\ Ecclesi- 
ologist" for this month, according to your previous intimation, an article 
derived from my imperfect notes on Strengnas Cathedral ; because to 
know that my rough work can be considered in any way of interest 
sufficient for publication in our periodical is a great encouragement to 
try again. 

Allow me to offer a few remarks on the article in the form in which 
it has appeared. 

1. Owing, I conclude, to my bad writing, one name is wrongly spelt. 
— Saint JE7schil or J^schil being printed Oskild. The ch is sometimes 
certainly interchanged for k, which is the spelling preserved in the name 
of the town, not far from Strengnas, where the Saint was buried after 
his martyrdom, viz. : EsJdlstuna, But I have never seen substituted 
for ^ or j& at the beginning of the word. 

*l, I mentioned, I think, that from some traditionary information I 
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gathered from the Sexton it appeared that one, if not aU of the previous 
churches had had a clerestory. 

3. Did I say that the altar is ** a common painted deal table ?" 
That it is deal and painted, is certain, but it can scarce be called a 
common table : for, like all altars in Sweden, it is of an altar form and 
a fixture. Whatever the material of which altars in this country are 
formed, they always preserve a decent altar-like appearance. 

4. As to the copes. I cannot say that the ancient ones are used at 
present at Strengn'as, — but I know they are elsewhere on some occasions. 
The modern ones however certainly are, whenever the Bishop officiates 
in any episcopal office. They are aU very rich — of velvet generally, with 
embroidery in gold, silver, and colours. The modem copes and chasu- 
bles are red or black. The more ancient ones are adorned with jewels, 
and often have a gilt perforated ball and tassell dependent from the point 
of the hood. On one of these I recollect was inscribed Ora pro Thoma 

epo Strengnense, The sacristy contains also much ancient as well as 
interesting and valuable church plate. 

While on the subject of vestments, it may interest you to know what 
are in use at present in the Swedish church. 

When high mass is performed, the officiating Priest wears a sur- 
plice (mass skjortd) with a vandyked lace collar round the throat, and 
lace or embroidery round the bottom and sleeves. This vestment is 
confined round the waist by a girdle of silk net, and is not so wide as our 
surplice, but the sleeves being wide and open, I conclude the vestment 
should be considered a surplice rather than an albe. I ought perhaps 
to have said it is of white linen. Over the surplice is worn a ehasuble, 
(mdss hakaj which is of velvet, generally red, but during Lent, black. 
A richly embroidered glory, with the Holy Name within a triangle 
nearly fills the front, and a Latin cross the back of this vestment, which 
with the borders, are all worked in gold or silver. At other times. 
Priests while officiating, only add to their usual dress a long black silk 
stol€']ike vestment, that hangs behind from the neck, and I fear is rather 
a modification of the gown. Bands are always worn by Priests, and I 
have seen these of silver (!) worked so as in some measure to resemble 
at a distance the usual material. The maniple, or to be more correct, 
a handkerchief held at one comer is always used, whether before the 
altar, or in the pulpit. A Priest is bound always to dress clerically, 
that is, in a peculiar sort of cassock (caftan) of black cloth. The sur- 
plice and chasuble are only worn at high mass, (hog m&ssa) as the morn- 
ing, Sunday, or other festival service is termed, and when the Holy 
Eucharist is always administered. But I have seen that Holy Sacra- 
ment administered on other occasions in the cassock and silk stole (?) 
only. And even at high mass I have seen the cup given by a Priest 
Assistant in that dress. In the pulpit, from which, besides the sermon, 
much of the service is conducted, the cassock and stole (?) only are 
worn, except on some of the church's highest festivals, as Christmas 
Day, Easter Day, &c. when the surplice and chasuble are used in the 
pulpit as well as before the altar. 

Bishops always wear a plain gold or gilt Latin cross, pendent from a 
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thick gold chain round the neck. The Archbishop of Upsala wears 
such a cross, but with the angles filled with a glory. At the present 
King's coronation, the Archbishop received a magnificent cross of dia- 
monds of the canonical shape. Otherwise a Bishop's usual dress does 
not differ from a Priest's. When a Bishop performs any episcopal ofiUce 
he wears a cope (mbssa), mitre {kdpa), and pastoral staff (stqf), 

5. Did I not mention that besides the evangelistic symbols, mitres, 
pastoral staves and chalices were to be seen on several of the tombstones 
in Strengnas cathedral ? but no traces of brasses. 

6. The service in a Swedish Cathedral differs in no respect from 
that in a parochial church ; although the former have the rudiments 
of a chapel, &c. 

7. Your last remark as to the probability of other Swedish churches 
retaining more of their primitive architectural character, is perfectly 
correct — and if it please God you shall hear something of them. 

This gives me an opportunity of mentioning that a diligent and 
enthusiastic youns artist of my acquaintance, has made some most in- 
teresting Ecclesiological collections in Sweden, which he hopes to be 
able to publish ; but he is very poor, and is endeavouring to obtain help 
from Government. This I have hopes he will receive ; but would it be 
possible, think you, to obtain any number of subscribers among our So- 
ciety for such a work ? It is proposed to publish it of a large folio size. 
The plates to be in coloured lithography, (many will be occupied by very 
interesting fresco paintings) and the work to be executed at Berlin. It 
is supposed the parts will cost at least lOs, English each, and only one 
or two could appear every year. It is hoped that the first might appear 
the end of this year. If you could guarantee my friend (nomine Man- 
delgren) a certain number of subscriptions, it would be of great assistance 
to his undertaking, N.B. Mr. Mandelgren is no Ecclesiologist, but 
is very enthusiastic as an artist in wishing to rescue from destruction 
and oblivion many of these beautiful remains of pious antiquity which 
yet remain in Sweden. 

I think I have seen in a late number of the Ecclesiologist, a con- 
demnation of the use of moulded bricks in forming the mouldings of 
some newly-erected church. Now I learn from Mr. Mandelgren that 
in one old convent church in this country at least, {Askehy Kloster — 
Diocese of Link&ping, built or completed by Abbess Anna, a.d. 1418,) 
such bricks have been employed. This building is now used as the pa- 
rish church, and the mode of construction in question is visible both in 
the window mouldings and in the piers, which, if I may hazard an 
opinion, appear from the rough sketches Mandelgren has by him just 
now, (bis finished drawings are in the hands of the Swedish Academy of 
Science for examination, with a view to obtaining their recommendation 
for a grant from Government for their publication,) to be of late First- 
Pointed style. This may possibly be a new fact to you, and it is to be 
recollected that from the almost universal granitic formations in Sweden, 
the poverty of the country, and its large extent with but scanty popu- 
lation, it must often have been difficult to procure easily, worked stone, 
whilst brick clay occurs very universally. Now let me ask you whether. 
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in case fands run short at Gottenburg, you think it might be admissible 
to employ such moulded bricks in their proposed chapel. There would 
be good ancient precedent for it, you see, in the country where this cha- 
pel is to be buUt, and I may add it was a suggestion of the architect 
here whom I employed to give me an estimate on Mr. Place's designs. 
I was not then aware of the existenee of such ancient examples oi the 
practice as the one I have cited, and therefore rejected the idea. 

'' I think I have pretty nearly emptied my budget of Ecclesiological 
odds and ends for thia time. — 1 have not yet had a reply to my inquiries 
respecting the reported font with a stove under it. As soon as 1 do I 
will write again# 

Believe me always yours very truly, 

G. J. R. GaBDON. 

(Those who are desirous of further information on the subject of 
Swedish Ritualism will £nd an article in the current Number of the 
Christian Remembrancer. — Ed.) 



ECCLESIOLOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 

The Lord Bishop of Australia has signified his desire to be a patron 
of the Society. 

Anthony Gibbs, Esq., of 11, Bedfoifd Square, has been elected an 
Ordinary Member. 

The Anniversary Meeting will be held at One p.m., on Tuesday, 
May 18th. A further notice will be issued to each Member. 

The Committee desire that the general question of the true princi- 
ples upon which church restoration should be conducted — one of the 
most important practical questions of ttie day — ^may be fully discussed 
at the meeting. 

REVIEW. 

The Ecclesiologist's Guide to the Deaneries of Brisley, Hmgham, Sfc. in 

Norfolk, London : Masters. Norwich : Muskett. Swaffham : 

Gowing. 
Op this work only one number has yet appeared, but from that speci- 
men we have seen enough to be able to pronounce it as a valuable 
acquisition to Ecclesiology. Norfolk, a county not only abounding in 
an extraordinary degree with parish-churches, but presenting a large 
proportion of fine and somewhat peculiar architectural examples, has 
hitherto been little explored and still less described, but by means of 
the present publication and another similar one (which was noticed 
before in the Ecclesiologist, vol. iv. p. 183), there seems to be a fair 
chance of its Ecclesiology being in time fully laid before the public in 
a satisfactory and practical form. 

This publication is by the same author as the /' Sketches for an 
Ecclesiology " before alluded to. The present work, if less diversified 
in its style and more confined to details, is perhaps the more valuable 
from its methodical and compendious arrangement. Its plan is first 
to give as a preface to each deanery, 1st, a synopsis of the remarkable 

yoL. yii. c 
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features of each church, marking by figures the order in which they 
may be conveniently visited ; 2ndly, a classification of fonts ; Srdly, 
a schedule of the original ground plans, with remarks on those features 
which have been destroyed, and on the orientations in connexion with 
the patron-saints' days. 

In the '* Ecclesiologist's Guide " of each deanery the specimens of 
each architectural style are classed in a very methodical way, and an 
analysis given of the ecclesiology, as regards the difierent portions of 
the churches, as well as their furniture, ornament, sepulchral re- 
mains, &c. 

Some notice is also taken in a picturesque point of view, of the sites 
of the churches, and the nature of the adjacent scenery, which in some 
degree relieves what might be considered as dry detail. 

On the whole we can with great confidence recommend this work to 
Ecclesiologists, though probably it is of too exclusive a character to be 
interesting to the public in general. It displays extensive knowledge 
of the subject, great industry, and what is perhaps better still, right 
feeling, and sound views. It has also the advantage of conveying 
much information in a very cheap form, and we hope may be continued 
by degrees so as to embrace the whole county. 

♦ 

NEW, CHURCHES. 

S, Laurence^ Huratperpoint^ Sussex, — ^This parish church was rebuilt 
on an enlarged scale some time back, under Mr. Barry's superintend- 
ence, and consecrated about two years since ; so that though we may 
have to criticise points in this really sumptuous and most well-inten- 
tioned church, we should do so bearing in mind the fact that it is the 
product of a now somewhat early period of the revival of Catholic 
architecture.^ The church is cruciform, consisting of chancel, nave 
with aisles, transepts, and tower with broach spire engaged at the 
west end of the south aisle, the style being Geometrical Middle-Pointed. 
The chancel is raised two steps, the sacrarium rising on two more, and 
being paved with encaustic tiles. The side waUs of the sacrarium are oc- 
cupied by three stalliform sedilia of oak on each side, reaching to the east 
end. This arrangement we need not say is one which we highly dis- 
approve of ; it is in short a confusion of the ideas of stalls and of sedilia. 
Just outside of the sacrarium on the north side is the credence-niche. 
There are neither screen nor sacrarium-rail, but provision is made for a 
temporary rail at the time of communion. The East window, flanked 
with heavy commandment-tables, is of five lights. The chancel itself 
is seated with longitudinal benches. The pulpit is placed at the south- 
west angle of the chancel, approached by stairs from the chancel worked 
in the chancel-arch, which, while it presents shafts and mouldings to 
the nave, is on the chancel side pared down to a sort of vast splay to 
admit of this access being made. We need hardly say that we very 
strongly protest against such a contrivance. On the north side, for the 
sake of uniformity, a cupboard with an oak door has been made in this 
splay. Mr Barry ought, at the time he built Hurstperpoint church, to 
have learned that Pointed architecture in no way calls for such balancing 
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of parts. Th^ pulpit itself is very ornate for the rest of the church. 
The prayer- desk is just outside the chancel, facing southwards ; hetween 
that and the pulpit d^e lettern is placed. There is no lantern, but the nave 
roof is carried up to the chancel arch. This is an arrangement, (grant- 
ing the transepts), which is perfectly admissible in parish churches. 
The transepts open into the nave by rather large arches, besides which 
there are five bays to the nave. The aisle- windows are of two lights, 
and there is likewise a clerestory consisting of three quatrefoils in a 
spherical triangle, of which, however, the base is externally cut straight 
by the aisle roof. Mr. Barry's love for uniformity displays itself here 
to a most painful extent. The tower is, as we have said, engaged and 
comes down solid, but not only is the arcade continued in panel, but a 
blank clerestory window is inserted internally, and glazed. The unreal 
effect of this is most distressing. The bases of the (Hilars are stilted ; 
the arches are of three orders vnth a hood. The roof is somewhat 
heavy, and has pendants from the ties. The seats are open and 
uniform, but the aisle-passage is next the wall. The avenues are flagged. 
We were glad to observe that Mr. Barry had avoided the mistake of 
placing doors at the end of the transepts. There is one on the east 
side of the south transept. This, as well as the other doors to the south 
and the west have internal wooden porches to keep out draughts \ these are 
too late in their character for the rest of the church. The font-cover is 
very heavy, on account,- in part, of the shape of the font. The west end 
of the south aisle is railed off to form a baptistery. There is, in addition 
to the tower, a bell-gable with a single bell at the east end of the nave. 
The spire is well proportioned and graceful, though a second row of 
lights would have improved it. The church is built oi the local sand-stone. 
We were sorry to observe that it has not proved impervious to the wet ; 
the south side of the church has had to be painted in consequence. We 
are very sorry to have been compelled to criticise so many points in a 
church so well-intended, but we must again remark that the -design 
now dates several years back. Our readers will be glad to learn that 
Matins and Evensong are daily observed at Hurstperpoint. 

We are glad to hear from a correspondent in the United States, that 
the church of S, James the Less, Schuylkill^ is progressing well, and 
that the chancel has been more correctly arranged in consequence of a 
communication from our Society. The internal walls of the chancel 
are to be of ashlar ; those of the nave are to be of ranged but undressed 
stone. All the splays and moulded parts are to be of well cut stone. 
There is to be a well-intentioned though unsuccessful roodscreen ; but 
the error will, we trust, be rectified. A Boman Catholic cathedral is 
building in Philadelphia of Romanesque architecture. 

Marseilles Cathedral, — ^The old Cathedral in this city, (commonly 
called the Major,) though of ancient date is extremely small and of no 
splendour, and the inhabitants accordingly desired a larger one. 
Unfortunately the architect employed is a Protestant, and this gentle- 
man thinking the buildings of Massilia ought to be classical, made a 
Grecian design, but happily his dictum was not implicitly bowed to, 
and the result of the difference of feeling was, that as a compromise the 
new Cathedral is to be in Romanesque. We give this information 
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from an interesting article on the present state of the Ecelesiological 
movement in France, in a late number of the * Annates Arch^olagiques/ 
It does not state whether the new Cathedral is to be on the site of the 
Major, or in a different part of the city. We trust the latter, as we 
understand that the old church is well worth preserving. 

♦ 

CHURCH RESTORATIONS. 

8, Gatton^ Surrey. — This very mean little church was refitted 

in an extremely sumptuous manner some years ago (previous to the 
Ecelesiological movement) by the late Lord Monson, who became pro- 
prietor of the soil, unfortunately for himself, just before the Reform 
Bill. It is fitted up like a college chapel, with most elaborate wood- 
work, being the screen and stalls of some religious or collegiate house 
brought from abroad, and the windows are filled with painted glass 
of a late date. As the work was done some years ago, we shall 
not criticise the Ecelesiological error committed in making a whole 
village sit in choir ; nor shall we complain of the transeptal pues. Our 
object is to call the attention of our readers to so rich and easily acces- 
sible a specimen of foreign woodwork. Oatton is close to Ryegate, 
and therefore within a short afternoon's trip from London. The fittings 
will amply repay a visit. They are Flamboyant, but very good of 
their sort. The open screen is noticeable, also the pulpit richly carved 
with sacred subjects in relief. 

S, John Baptist, Clayton, and 8, , Keymer, both in Sussex, — These 

two churches being contiguous, and under the same incumbent, and 
having been restored in the same way may be noticed together. Clayton 
is a remarkably pretty specimen of a small Sussex church, with a curious 
Romanesque chanceUarch, supposed on good authority to be of ante- 
Norman date, two First-Pointed windows on each side of the chancel, 
those on the north very rich, and a wooden belfry on the roof, sup- 
ported^ by massive internal timbers. The original side windows of the 
nave have unfortunately been replaced by round-headed churchwarden 
ones, and a similar one has been inserted at the east end, under the 
hood of a Third-Pointed one, which must itself have succeeded a 
worthier predecessor. Within these few years these barbarisms have 
been rectified in the following manner : — The east window has been 
filled with a piece of calico, with a red border, bearing the inscription, 
*' Behold the Lamb of God ;" while on the white field the monogram 
and a cross are painted, both in red. This transparency being rather 
new, looks very bright. The side lancets are filled with pieces of deep 
pink calico. The *' dim religious light*' produced by these contrivances 
may easily be conceived. In the centre of the chancel, just before the 
sacrarium rails, stands the font. The tops of the nave windows have 
pieces of boards fitted into them internally, which, being cut into van- 
dykes below and pierced with quatrefoils, look, when the blinds are 
half down, something like tracery. In the angular spaces between the 
braces and tiebeams of the woodwork supporting the belfry, tin or iron 
disks are introduced, which, being pierced with a quatrefoil and painted 
wood colour, give a rich gothic effect to the whole. Keymer (which is 
by the way an apsidal church of Romanesque origin) has not been so 
profusely ornamented, still the same hand may be detected. The east 
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window (a single light Third-Pointed insertion) is fitted with a piece 
of calico, decorated merely with a red cross, now somewhat faded. The 
monogram is painted over the window of the others : one is left plain, 
the other (a Romanesque one) is still blocked up. However, the font is 
not less honoured than at Clayton, and all the bays of the nave roof are 
enriched with metal quatrefoils. The incumbent of these churches, 
it is fair to add, is the gentleman who now fills the place of Poetry 
Professor at Oxford, having, as our readers will recollect, won that 
honourable office after a contest with the Rev. I. Williams. 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL NOTES. 

S, Remigius, Water Newton, Hunts. — A small church with some elegant 
and interesting features^ though the external character, except the steeple, is 
chiefly Third- Pointed, of a late and not particularly good kind. The steeple 
is First-Pointed, of rather small dimensions, but of remarkably fine material 
and Qiasonry. The spire is short and of the broach kind, and there is a cor- 
bel table just under its junction with the tbwer. The belfry windows are 
elegant, consisting of two lights, divided by a monial within a round-headed 
arch, which is surrounded by another of like form but varying in its ornamen- 
tal details. On the south and west sides it has a fine chevron moulding 
with shafts having abaci. On the north and east the mouldings are continued 
without shafts, and do not exhibit the chevron ornament. There is a string 
course under the belfiry story and very good base mouldings, but no buttress, 
west door, or window. The only entrance is internally by a pointed doorway 
from the nave. On the north and south are single lancets with hoods and 
corbels. On the west side is a trefoiled niche containing a mutilated statue, 
below which is a stone- tablet which contains an inscription apparently in fair 
preservation ftnd contemporary with the steeple, but too far removed m)m the 
eye to read easily. 

The interior is light and pleasing, being more than usually free from pues and 
entirely without gallery. There are curious arcades in the nave, the arches 
being round-headed and wide, springing from extremely slender piers, 
two of which are octagonal, and one, on the south side, clustered of four 
shafts, but having every appearance of Middle-Pointed character. The 
pastern respond ou the north is an octagonal corbel, at the other extremities 
the arches die into the wall, and the north-west arch is not entirely complete. 
There is a small space at the west of the north aisle, now parted off as a vestry, 
but which opens internally by an original pointed door, and which being lighted 
by two small slits on the north and west must have formed a separate chamber. 

The chancel arch dies into the wall on each side, and on its north side facing 
the nave is a trefoiled niche with a piscina. In one window of the south aisle 
is a small recumbent efiigy, probably of a child, and in part of the same aisle 
a stone bench along the wall. 

The chancel has Third-Pointed windows and roof. On its south side is a 
" Confession '' window closed with grating externally. South of the altar are 
three equal sedilia with detached shafts and hoods, apparently Middle- Pointed. 
Eastward of which is a piscina of trefoil form under a wide plain arch. Oppo- 
site to this on the north is a square aumbrye. 

On either side of the east window is a bracket, one large with an embattled 
cornice, the other smaller and plain. The font attached to the south pier, 
opposite to the porch, has rather a small octagonal bowl, each face with quatre- 
foil paneUing, on a very slender stem also octagonal, standing on a square plinth. 

The windows of chancel, aisles, and clerestory are rather poor Third- Pointed, 
probably very late. The roofs of the nave and aisles low pitched, in the chan- 
cel coved but plastered. 

There is a rood-screen in the chancel arch of late and partly debased character. 
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S, Ltmrenee, Sedybrook, LiHoolnekire.'^A fine churchy externally Third* 
Pointed, of rather plain character hut of excellent material and masonry. The 
windows in the aisles of the nave and in the south chapel of the chancel are 
set closely and each of two lights. The east window of the chancel is of five 
lights with transom. The tower has an embattled parapet, and on each side 
the large belfry window so common in this part of England, comprising two 
divisions, each of two lights, included under an ogee contuning arch, with 
panelling in the spandrels. 

The interior has a pleasing and handsome appearance, having lately been 
put in good order and not encumbered with pues or gallery. The original 
ancient benches of the nave have been restored and the tower-arch thrown 
open. The arcades are dissimilar on the north and south of the nave ; that 
on the north has three wide round-headed arches, with circular columns having 
octagonal capitals and square bases, of First- Pointed character. On the south 
are three pointed arches with lofty octagonal columns, which are of much 
later period. There is no clerestory to the nave and the roof is rather plain. 
Between the nave and chancel is a tolerably good rood-loft screen, and what 
is somewhat remarkable, there are screens across the aisles, with gallerfes by 
which was the approach to the rood-loft from the rood-stairs. On the south 
side these stairs are in an octagonal turret approached by a door within. The 
chancel contains the original stalls in a perfect state, having small quatrefoil 
apertures in the backs. Under the south-east window is a wide undivided 
sedile with a range of ogee canopies groined on the under side, eastward of 
which is a fine piscina of octagonal form, with a rose having six orifices and 
a large stone shelf. In the angles of the east wall fianking the window, are 
two very large and fine canopied niches set on figures of angels of great bold- 
ness. The south chapel of the chancel is divided from it by two elegant 
Third-Pointed arches with light clustered pier, on which about half-way up is 
a fine piece of sculpture with Tudor-flower cornice and angels with extended 
wings, perhaps once connected with a tomb. Between this chapel and the 
aisle of the nave is a stone wall perforated with a door and window, over which 
is the wooden loft before mentioned. At the east end of this chapel are two 
large niches set in the angles, resembling those of the chancel, and in the 
south wall a piscina with stone shelf, and a fine rose at the bottom. There is 
considerable trace of colour on the niches and piscinae. The north chapel does 
not extend so far eastward as the southern ; in it is another piscina containing 
a flower of eight leaves. 

There are north and south porches, and on the west side of the church is 
the site of the conventual buildings, of which however are no remains. 

All Saints, Stamford, Lincolnshire. — This church has a curious mixture of 
First and Third-Pointed work, both good of their kind, and the exterior has 
considerable beauty as well as singularity. The stone is most excellent, as it 
is indeed in all the neighbouring churches, and the execution of the difierent 
parts very superior. 

The only external feature of First- Pointed character is an arcade, which 
very unusually extends alon^ the lower portion of the south and east sides, 
beneath the windows. The wmdows are large and good ; that at the west end 
of six lights, and the basement on the west side has a course of panelling with 
cinquefoiled arches, being a continuation of the First- Pointed arcade. The 
other remarkable external features are, the south porch and the steeple. The 
former is of much elegance, and set near to the south-west angle of the nave. 
It is shallow and entirely panelled within, and opening to the outside by a 
rich ogee arch. The steeple is grand and imposing, but singular both in po- 
sition and detail. It is situated on the nortn-west side, so as to form in its 
lower portion an entrance, but not entirely free from the aisle, and the tower 
is divided into five stages, enriched with fine panelling and having between 
two of the lower stages a kind of pseudo battlement. The belfry windows are 
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as usual in the neighbourhood double, but included within a segmental con- 
taining arch. At the angles are octagonal turrets having small battlements 
and pinnacles. The spire is lofty and crocketed, having small flying butt- 
resses from the turrets. To the north side of the steeple is appended a curious 
small porch, entirely of stone, with a stone-flagged roof sloping from the face 
of the tower and flanked by large pinnacles. 

The interior would be grand if it could be divested of the north and west 
gallery and the high pues. The nave is remarkably wide and has the advan- 
tage, from the position of the steeple, of a fine west window, which is now 
much hidden by the organ. There is another advantage in the more than 
ordinary ascent to the chancel. The arcades of the nave are First- Pointed, 
but not similar. On the south, the arches have exceedingly fine mouldings, 
and the piers are formed of clustered shafts which stand detached^ and have 
very rich capitals of foliage. On the north the arches are merely chamfered 
and the piers circular ; the western arch on each side is smaller than the three 
others. 

The chancel is much narrower than the nave, and has only a south aisle, 
the line of the arcade falline considerably within that of the nave. The 
arcade is also First-Pointed, the pier circular and slender, having in its capi- 
tal foliage intermixed with heads of admirable execution and remarkable 
character. The chancel has a fine wood roof, with figures of angels set upon 
the cornice. In the south aisle the roof is of different character and still 
more elaborate. All the windows, including the clerestory, are Third-Pointed. 
The font is of the same date, the bowl octagonal, with fine panelling and 
shields. 

8, Firmin, Thurlby, LdncolnsMre, — The plan of this church consists of 
chancel, norUi and south chapel, north and south transept, nave with north 
and south aisles and porches, and tower engaged at the west end of the nave. 
The chancel is lighted on the east by a five-hght Third-Pointed window, and 
on the north and south by two single lancets widely splayed inside, and 
^mished with hoods ending in notch-neads outside. On the south side close 
to the ground there is a square recess with a carved oak shaft inside ; a long 
trefoiled piscina with two detached shafts on each side supporting the imposts ; 
a plain sedile with a pointed chamfered arch and hood ; then a long sedile 
with a segmental arcn ornamented with chevron moulding. On the north 
side there is a square aumbrye with a dividing shaft li^e that on the south. 
The north and south chapels are entered from the chancel by circular arches 
springing from responds of First-Pointed character, and by similar arches of 
less span from the transepts. The south chapel is lighted on the east and 
south sides by Third-Pointed windows of three and two lights : these are 
later insertions. In the south wall, near the east end, there is a low narrow 
lancet, with the string-course falling below it, and furnished with a hood. 
On the inside it opens into an arched recess with a plain chamfer, and a hood 
ending in notch-heads, and at the west end of the cill there is a circular 
orifice for a piscina. Opposite to this in the north wall there is an arched 
recess of precisely the same form and dimensions, through the back of which 
there is a squint mto the west end of the long Norman sedile in the chancel, 
In the south wall, nearly on a level with these, at the west end, there has been 
a sQuare hole, which is now blocked up, and above it, very high in the wall, a 
curious window apparently cut out of a single stone. It consists of two 
trefoiled lights separated by a monial and crossed midway by a transom. It 
is blocked up. There can be no doubt that the north chapel was arranged 
in the same way as this on the south, but additions have been made to it on 
the east and north ; the western lancet of the chancel now opens into it, and 
the original north waU with its low window has been removed. In the south 
wall, however, the arched recess corresponding to those in the south chapel 
remains : it has a piscina in the cill, and through the back of. it there is a 
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squint into the chancel, exactly opposite to that on the south* In the east 
wall of this chapel there is a simple piscina with neatly moulded jambs, and a 
hood ending in notch-heads. Tnis chapel is lighted by a late Middle- Pointed 
window of three three-lights on the east, and oy two two-light windows of 
similar character with seraiental hoods on the north. On the east side of the 
south transept there is a large arched recess with cylindrical jamb-shafts, a 
roll-moulding, and a hood ending in notch-heads. South of tnis there is a 
large trefoiled piscina with a plain chamfer. In the west wall there is an 
arcaded seat oi five plain pointed arches, with a continuous hood, and 
cvlindrical shafts, and at the north end of them a low shallow recess ; above 
these there is a square-headed window splayed in the jambs, and graduated in 
the cill. In the south wall, there is a Third-Pointed window of three lights. 
The north transept has on the east side an arched recess similar to that iu the 
south, but circular, and, on the west and north sides, an arcaded seat of ten 
trefoiled arches, with a continuous hood ending in notch-heads. In the West 
wall there is an oblong window like that in the south transept, and in the 
north a three-light Third-Pointed window. In the nave and aisles there is 
little to remark, except that the western bay of each aisle is lighted by an 
oblong loop like those already noticed in the transepts, (these are doubtless 
original, and of First-Pointea date,) and the west end of the south aisle has 
a quatrefoil window cut in a circular stone. The basement story of the tower 
has a trefoiled lancet with a hood. All the other windows are Third-Pointed. 
The south door and two western piers of the nave are Norman. The north 
door, both porches, and the rest of the nave-piers are of First-Pointed character. 
The font appears in Mr. Foley's series. 
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We thank our good Mend Reisinder for his additional very interesting in- 
formation, of which we trust soon to make use. 

Received I—" E. P." ; "S.Leonard's, Shoi'editch" ; "Vindex;"— we are 
still of opinion that the article against which he remonstrates comes most 
legitimately within our scope. 

We thank Ecclesiolosicus for his information. In answer to his queries — 
1. S. is more analogical m Latin than St. as representing S[anctus]. St. could 
only represent S[anc]t[u8]. In English we grant that St. is equally correct 
as representing S[ain]t. Its greater typographical neatness would, however, 
recommend S., in addition to the fact of St. being likewise used in the abbre- 
viation of Street. 2. The sacrarium is that part of the church devoted to the 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. Chancel, though architecturally including 
the sacrarium, is ritually confined to that part of tne church where the Clerici 
celebrate the lesser offices, answering to the Chorus Cantorum as the Sacrarium 
does to the Bema of the Early Church. 3. They ought whenever lighted to 
be so. It is very irregular to fight them in the middle of service. 4. The use 
of the eagle or lettem is according to our present rites a matter of taste, as it 
was also to a considerable extent m the earlier services. 5. Yes ; and it con- 
tinued to be used till the sreat rebellion. Our correspondent will find a col- 
lection of documentary information on this point in the Hierurgia Jnglicana, 
by members of our Society. 

We are sorry we cannot comply with the first part of C B. A.*s request. 
We cannot (he will see how inexpedient or rather impossible it would be on 
many accounts) select any modem church as a model one. The price which he 
mentions ought to build a very good one for the number. We always advocate 
Middle-Pointed as under every condition preferable to First- Pointed. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that the latter style is of necessity at all cheaper than 
the former. ^ The suggested plan seems unexceptionable. 
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tHE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

1847. 

Before proceeding to our immediate subject matter, the ecclesiastical 
part of the national architectural exhibition (as by courtesy we must 
call it) of the present year, we may be indulged, in that capacity which 
(however we hold it in abeyance before higher and sacred duties) 
we have never abdicated, of one of the journals of the Fine Arts, though 
dealing but with one aspect of them, in a fe^ remarks upon the con- 
dition of the architectural department of the " Royal Academy of Arts." 
Popular opinion has gradually come to regard this corporation and its 
annual exhibition as being exclusively in the departments of painting 
and sculpture. Were it, indeed, the academy of painting and sculpture 
merely, it would have a large determinate and most useful cycle of 
duties to perform; but such is not its designation, nor are its appointed 
duties so confined, for there is, it never must be forgotten, a third 
master art, fully the equal of painting and of sculpture, if indeed it be 
not rather, as philosophical writers have held it, the one great master 
art, of which all others are but departments, that of architecture. The 
Royal Academy is one of architecture just as much as it is bne of paint- 
ing or of sculpture, and its annual exhibition includes this branch of the 
arts also. Let us see how it fulfils its duty in this respect. The 
present catalogue gives us the names of thirty-nine academicians ; of 
these only five are architects ; all the rest (with the exception of Mr. 
Wyon, the medallist, a most legitimate member) are either painters or 
sculptors. Our readers will agree with us that this is by no means a 
fair representation. But the worst remains behind. In addition to 
the academicians properly so called, there are eighteen associates. These 
of course feed the higher class. Of these eighteen associates not one 
is an architect, so that instead of their being a hope of the inequality 
being rectified, matters are clearly getting worse. Clearly, therefore, 
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to borrow the favourite expression of a late First Lord of the Treasury, 
there are three courses open, and only three. One is that the Academy, 
continuing still the Academy of Arts, should radically reform itself, 
admitting architecture to its due share in the representation ; Sndly, that 
not doing so, it should openly show itself to be a sham ; and thirdly, that 
it should formally complete what has been the virtual course of its policy, 
and confine its objects to the two departments of painting and sculpture, 
leaving the architects to form or not to form an academy of their own. 
We do not now enter upon the expediency of the two last alternatives 
involved in the third course, or on the questions of academies in 
general. 

But, as it is well known, the exhibition of the Boyal Academy is not 
confined to its members. Ijet us see whether its practice at all atones 
for the apparent neglect to what we have been calling attention. Far 
from it. Out of the large suite of rooms which national liberality has 
put at the disposal of the Academy, one smaU one only (matching the 
miniature room) has been put at the disposal of architecture, " Portraits 
of ladies'* and of " gentlemen," gratifying objects of possession no doubt, 
to those who ordered them, usurping far too much of the available space^ 
But this is not all, — this room is only half filled with architectural draw- 
ings, the upper part being hung round with oil paintings. Nay, of what are 
called architectural drawings, many in reality are not so at all,-^they 
are merely water-colour drawings of some picturesque buildings (Lich- 
field cathedral is a favourite subject), which might be very proper sub- 
jects for the water-colour exhibition, but can only be admitted into this 
class at the Academy by a very lax use of the term architectural draw- 
ing.* We do not, of course, accuse the Academy because in 1847 they 
did not fill the room entirely with architectural subjects : we assume 
that they had not subjects to fill it with. But we do assert that this 
deficiency (which is not confined to the present year) must be the result 
of previous mismanagement on their part. It must be the result of mis- 
management on their part that hardly any architect of eminence ever 
exhibits in this room, that more failures than successful competition 
(valeant quantum /) drawings are annually sent to Trafalgar-square ; 
that, to conclude, the walls of the Royal Academy in 1847 do not ex- 
hibit one scrap from the pencil of any of its five architectural acade- 
micians — men of reputation in their day, two of them (Mr. Barry and 
Mr. Cockerell) men of European fame. Is it not significant that 
to an exhibition which thousands visit annually, neither Mr. Barry 
nor Mr. Cockerell, academicians though they be, think it worth while 
to send a single design ? Is this the line of conduct pursued by the 
leading academicians in the two other departments ? Let the catalogue 
answer the question. 

But how can it be otherwise ? How can so miserably- cramped a 
room as that devoted to architecture in the academy produce a different 
result } It never must be forgotten that while the exhibitions of paint- 
ing and sculpture are the exhibitions of results, that of architecture is 
merely one of the types of results. Perhaps this may be an argument 

* By the way, in an academy of arts, water-colour painting ought to have a distinct class. 
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dgainst any such exhibition. If so, then away with it altogether : but if 
not, give it room. ' Few first-rate architects, who have any regard 
for their reputation, will condescend to have their works tried by the 
ad captandum and fallacious test of perspective drawings only, — a test 
appealing especially to the unlearned : and yet the limits of the archi- 
tectural room of the Royal Academy admit of hardly any but perspec- 
tive drawings ;' or if geometrical ones are exhibited, there is no room 
for the perspectives. If we have an architectural exhibition, it ought 
to be a scientific one. The architects ought not merely to be permitted, 
but should be compelled to make their plans, elevations, and sections, 
(we are not quite sure if we should not add estimates) puhlici juris. 
Hang up your perspectives on tlie wall, if you like, to make an attrac- 
tive exhibition — looking at them; is a very innocent amusement ; but let 
the same building contain, equally accessible to those who take the 
trouble to look at them; the more technical designs, in portfolios it may 
be, for we do not expedt any ))ut a small minority of the visitors of the 
academy to look at them ; but this minority wUl form the real jury, 
whose v«rdict alone the architect should be anxious for. If this course 
be adopted your national architectural exhibition (whether at the Royal 
Academy's rooms or not) may rise to be an useful and a creditable 
thing. Otherwise it must always remain, as it is how, useless, absurd, 
and utterly fallacious. 

It may be noW asked, why do we, having this opihion of the value 
of the architectursd department of the Royal Academy, take the trouble 
of reviewing any part pf it. Our answer is very simple. I4ttle to be 
depended upon as this room is a,^ a test of the present state of general 
English architecture, it may yet be assumed (just as a popular news- 
paper may be) as a fair index of the bent of popular feeling. We 
cannot learn from it what the amount of high architectiirial science in 
England is, but we may learn what sort of buildings are likely to pass 
current with the mass of the people. And so to descend from generals 
to particulars, we may not unfairly infer from such drawings of churches 
as may be exhibited what the prevalent national feeling is on a topic 
interesting alike to learned and unlearned, the due honour of The Loan's 
house. This is our especial line, and to this (after, we trust, a not 
unprofitable digression) we turn ourselves. 

We must begin with congratulating our readers on a very striking 
and manifest change for the better on a most important point in the 
exhibition of the present year. We mean the recognition of Middle- 
Pointed as the style to be studied and developed. It will be recollected 
that last year we pointed out with regret the predominance of the im- 
perfect First-Pointed. This year we are happy to note a very general 
recognition of better views. We do not, of course, imply that our 
young architects are dealing skilfully with the newly-adopted style ; 
this would have been far too much to expect ; and we do not wish to 
pass a harsh judgment on well-intentioned failures. A second sign of 
improvement is the diminution of make-believe designs as compared 
with practical ones. This also makes us sincerely happy. Nothing is 
so easy as to make a very showy-looking imaginary cathedral in per- 
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spectiye, if only the draftsman is possessed of the commonest notions 
of drawing : given a box of water-colours, and a book of prints of 
foreign churches, and many a youth can dress up for the Royal Academy 
drawings of cathedrals at first-sight glorious as Cologne, who yet has 
hardly practical knowledge enough to design a weather-tight pigstye. 

We shall take the designs pretty nearly as we find them in our note« 
book, that is, not commencing as the catalogue does from the left hand 
of the inner door (leading into the first room of paintings), but frooa 
the left hand of the outer door, the one opening into the vestibule. 

1 143. A sketch for a church without aisles, by Mr. A. Smith ; affects 
Middle-Pointed, but this is all that can be said in its praise ; the draw- 
ing shows two long arms, and we cannot tell whether the church is 
meant to be cruciform, or in the shape of T or of L. 

1140, is a new church to be erected at Rossendale, Lancashire, by 
Mr. J. Clarke ; Romanesque, cruciform, with central tower and apse. 
Mr. Clarke should really know better than to perpetuate Romanesque. 
We had a short time ago to notice a church which this gentleman is 
building in Third-Pointed. We fear, therefore, that he is far from stiff 
enough in the choice of styles. 

11 48, gives us a bird's-eye view of Birmingham Cemetery, by Messrs. 
J. R. Hamilton and J. Medland, This design includes a chapel with 
chancel, nave, and west tower, with spire, under which the carriages 
drive : the style adopted being Third-Pointed. We are sorry at the 
style employed, still it is gratifying to observe the growing use of Chris- 
tian forms in our cemeteries. 

1171. A new church now erecting at Salton Waldron, near Shaftes- 
bury, by Mr. G. Alexander, is in flowing Middle-Pointed. The drawing 
shows us a well-developed chancel, a nave, with a tower and broach at 
the west end, and a south aisle under a separate gable. To the east of 
this aisle is a building with a flat parapeted-roof, intended, wepresume, 
as a sacristy, which we do not think at all felicitous. 

1168. "Perspective" view of a design for a church, by Mr. H. 
Bagster ; is very bad ; it is a specimen of a sort of " Gothic," which we 
trusted was passing away. 

1 187 and 8 are exterior and interior views of ** Battersea New Church, 
now erecting from the designs of Lee and Bury." We shall not attempt to 
criticise this church from these designs when the original is so accessible, 
but simply remark that if they be followed out, it will certainly be at 
least a very welj-intentioned structure. It is a large church, Middle- 
Pointed, with transepts (meant, we are sorry to say, to hold galleries), 
and has internally open seats, with a canopied font ; the pillars are stilted^ 
which is a great mistake. Polychrome efiect in the way of legends 
is shown in the engraving, but will the church itself show it ? The 
tower stands at the west end of the north aisle, and contains the organ. 

1189, is a design for a baptistery for Nuton church, Norfolk, by Mr. 
R. Kitten. Why Nuton church should have a baptistery does not 
appear, but as the design shows a high tomb, we presume that it is, in 
point of fact, meant for a place of family sepulture. The same architect 
(121 6) gives us the organ for this church, whichis not at all successfuL 
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1 193. "Interior of Chancel of St. Martin's Church, Leicester, show- 
ing the restorations now being executed, from the designs and under 
the superintendence of R. and J. A. Brandon." The Messrs. Brandon 
have come forward rather prominently as the advocates, teachers, and 
practisers of Christian architecture. We looked therefore with interest 
at a specimen of chancel arrangement by them, but we are sorry to say 
were not a little disappointed. The chancel^ as far as the sacrarium, 
(which is quite unprotected by the least fence,) is fiUed like a nave 
with open benches. A real Christian architect might be compelled, 
or rather we should say, from one cause or other, might not like 
to decline a work where he was compelled so to misuse a chancel. We 
are not defending such an act, merely stating it. But he ought at 
least to hold his tongue, he ought at least to show sorrow for it, and 
not to display the picture of his work at the exhibition, as if he had 
done something very meritorious. But we may be asked, is he then to 
put up family stalls ? We do not approve this either ; but surely there 
is some tertium quid between the converting almost all a long chancel 
into nave, and the filling it with a mockery of stalls, evenif it benot all 
restored to its ancient use« But we are trespassing on a subject which 
at some other time we may more fully enter. 

1170. We should have previously mentioned this, which is the 
interior of the Church of the Holy Trinity, recently completed at Bern- 
bridge, Isle of Wight, by Mr. T. Hellyer. This Church we were pleased 
tQ observe has a screen surmounted by a cross. The style is First- 
Pointed. 

We were very much jdeased with 1186, the National School now 
building at Ghreat Waltham, near Chelmsford, by Mr. C. Dyer. It is 
simple and characteristic, and does not look like a church. 

1191, is an external design for rebuilding Holyrood Church, South- 
ampton, by Mr. D. Carter. Middle-Pointed, with a tower and spire 
bepinnacled and becrocketed most fearfully. The hours are struck by 
a pointed adaptation of giants, similar to those who used to adorn S. 
Dunstan's in the West. We do not recollect whether they are already 
found at this church. Mr. O. B. Carter gives an internal design (1217) 
for rebuilding this church, " preserving the present nave arches, and 
restoring also the ancient ceiling and chancel stalls." Galleries are in- 
serted, which might well have been spared. However, it seems 
intended to read the prayers from the stalls, and use is made of the 
eagle. 

1201, is a Chapel being built in the unconsecrated portion of a ceme- 
tery in East London, by Messrs. Wyatt and Brandon. Why make it 
then Churchlike ? We trust that is done prophetically, and may be 
hailed as a good sign. * 1117, is another Chapel by the same architects 
for the same cemetery, of an octagonal form. 

1212. •' Interior of S. John's" [R] " Catholic Church, now erect- 
ing at Salford, near Manchester, by Mr. T. M. Baynes," (we cannot 
be sure whether this gentleman is the architect, or only the artist.) It 
appears to be a very large structure, in the Middle- Pointed style, with 
however, that anomalous, and in a new church, hardly defensible feature, 
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an internal clerestory. It is obvious that in the instances such as Over- 
bury and Merstham Churches, where such is found, it must originally 
have been external. 

1220. " Church of the Immaculate Conception, now being erected 
near Berkeley Square, London," by Mr. J. J. Scoles. This gives us, 
seen at an angle, the entrance front, now in the course of erection, of that 
church, which the Jesuits have raised with such wonderful quietness in a 
mews not many yards distant from some of the most fashionable squares of 
London. This portion, (of flowing Middle-Pointed, like the rest of the 
church,) is meant to be very rich, but will, we apprehend, turn out a failure ; 
it has decidedly too foreign and Flamboyant a character. The door is 
canopied, and flanked with niches, above it is a very broad window, 
entirely filled with tracery, consisting chiefly of a large rose. The ga- 
ble, which is traceried, contams another rose, the whole is flanked by 
turrets with pedimented buttresses, surmounted by pinnacles, much 
overdone. The whole plan of the church is curious, but not ill adapted 
to its wretched locality, and laudable in conception as an attempt at a 
town church, although the result has not proved very felicitous. It is 
very lofty, lit at the sides by a range of. large clerestory windows, 
closely set together, only having aisles to the portion of the nave altar- 
ward, and to the right (the church stands north and south,) of the chan- 
cel, on the other side of which are domestic apartments. The chan- 
cel is short, and the altar window (of course not represented in this 
drawing,) is of nine lights, filled with elaborate tracery, but failing 
in effect, as partaking too much of Flamboyant forms, besides which 
there is on the gable a large spherical-triangled window, filled with 
tracery, altogether being more than the size of the building would 
warrant. 

1230. The prize design for restoring S. Laurence, Reading, by Mr. 
W. F. Poulton. We cannot say much in favour of this. There are 
galleries and pue doors, and the roof is fearfully heavy and ugly, the 
old roof corbels by the way not being brought into use. The reredos is 
trumpery. 

1231. *' Design for a new Church, Battersea; the total amount to 
be expended was strictly limited to £5000 ;" by Mr. Ashpitel. An 
attempt at a cruciform Middle-Pointed church, (which of course should 
never have been thought of for that amount.) There is a door at the 
end of the south transept. 

1234. " S. Kyran's Roman Catholic College, now erecting at 
Kilkenny, Ireland," by Mr. W. D. Butler. A huge pile, but so entirely 
faulty, and ante-dated in its blunders, that we should have thought no 
architect of the present day could have offered, nor learned body accepted 
it. Not to speak of its tasteless uniformity and want of proportion, it 
presents a strange, and one would think impossible jumble of all styles, 
from First-Pointed to Jacobean, not to mention some points, which seem 
copied from the modern work at Sidney Sussex College. 

1244 and 1247 are external and internal views of the Nicolai Kirche, 
which Mr. Scott is building for the Lutherans at Hamburgh. We have 
filready criticised the exterior of this structure, and made remarks upon 
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the propriety of Mr. Scott undertaking such a work. We shall not 
now repeat them, but merely quote a felicitous remark which we heard 
upon the matter, that Mr. Scott had made out a better case for them 
than for himself. We most sincerely trust that this building may in 
truth be a foreshadowing of better things for Hamburgh. The exterior, 
set off with the attributes of good drawing looks very striking. We are 
disposed to cavil at the attempt at a Middle-Pointed adaptation of a First- 
Pointed five light window in the gable of the south transept. The interior 
bhows a screen, but far too light, and the lower part of open work. This 
screen is surmounted with lights. The pulpit placed where we should 
expect to, find it in a Catholic Church, is over canopied, and approached 
by a too prominent sweep of stairs. Polychrome appears in the aps^. There 
is no proper triforium, but a gallery with parapet, and the space below 
the clerestory panelled. On the whole, the interior looks impressive. 
We repeat it, we trust this may be a good sign. Still we cannot but 
have fears, such as we did not feel in the case of the Independent Meeting 
Hou^e ; when \^e remember that this building is for the use of an ** es- 
tablishment," and built by a great city. 

- 1261. "Design for a cruciform Church,** by Mr. C. Gray, is a 
frightful Third- Pointed production.- ; 

. 1275. The Church and Mausoleum of the Metropolitain and Sub- 
urban Cemetery Society: — the *' Woodford branch" by Mr. J. H. Stevens, 
18 a huge foreign-looking Romanesque mass, with an octagonal central 
lantern, and a tower and spire at the end of the north aisle, besides a 
turret. 

1274, a '* Congregational Church," buildings at Kentish Town, by 
Mr. H. Hodge. Third-Pointed, bad, but illustrative, 

1271. Mr. Barr gives here a laborious set of measured drawings of 
S. Andrew, Emesby, Lincolnshire, '* with an attempt to restore the fit- 
tings and decorations of the interior." The scale adopted is painfully 
small. 

1283, is entered "Design for Stained Glass Windows," without a 
name. However, the windows are the east window of S. James. Picca- 
dilly, and the initials W. W. show that this is the design which Mr. 
Warrington thinks ought to have . been adopted in lieu of that by Mr. 
Wailes which was chosen. We do not wish to renew our controversy 
with Mr. Warrington, and therefore pass on, observing that we think 
his drawing fully justifies the committee as far as he is concerned, in 
their selection. 

1285. " Design for a Church, which is proposed to be groined over, 
and the roof formed of stone or cement, so as not to interfere with the 
uniformity of the design," by Mr. F. H. Groves. This uniformity con- 
sists, we apprehend, in the design being uniformly unlike any thing 
which ever has, or, we trust, will ever again, be seen. 

1286. ** Christ Church, Bermondsey, now erecting under the super- 
intendence of G. Allen and W. B. Hays, from the designs of W. B. 
Hays," shown both internally and extemaDy. An attempt at Roman- 
esque, with stilted bases to the pillars, and the aisles choked with 
galleries. At least, most new churches now have real aisles. 
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1080. " Interior for a proposed new Church/' by Mr. R. Ritchie. 
Nothing remarkable, bat at least having aisles and open seats. 

1088. •« The Chancel of the new Church at Honiton, by Mr, C. 
Fowler," is so strange a mixture of incongruities, that we can imagine 
no motive for such a result, except a desire visibly to s3rmbolize the va- 
rious parties existing in our Communion. As such, it is ingenious. 
The style is Romanesque, and the form apsidal. This apse is fenced 
by a sacrarium rail, straight before which rail stands a solid column, 
with a twisted moulding, massive, as if it had escaped from some Nor- 
man Abbey. Perched upon this pillar, and directly before the altar, 
rises the pulpit, which is approached from the sacrarium, by straight 
stairs ; galleries peep out at the side. No true Protestant could object 
to such an arrangement. But on the roof of the apse polychrome appears 
in the shape of the Evangelistic symbols. How truly Catholic ! We 
trust that the ingenious architect of this church will favour us with a 
treatise on church arrangement. 

1119. "Pennant Church, about to be erected at Pennant, Mont- 
gomeryshire," by Mr. E. B. Lambe, of the First-Pointed style, consists 
of a nave and chancel. There is a south porch, surmounted by a por* 
teutons bell gable. There is no west door, the composition of this 
end consisting of two lancets, divided by a buttress, over which a rose 
is placed. The sacristy, which is square, and with a flat roof^ stands at 
the east end of the south side of the nave, and is not good. This 
church altogether shows the exaggeration into which those architects 
who try to imitate real First- Pointed in modern times are apt to fall. 

1120. " Church of the Holy Trinity, lately erected at Ryde, Isle of 
Wight,*' by Mn T. Hellyer. Middle-Pointed. A common-place design, 
with a gabled aisle reaching to the east end. 

1305. "Model of the new chancel to Sculthorpe church, Norfolk," 
by the Messrs. Brandon. We do not see much good in the model of a 
chancel merely, as we cannot at all judge from that of its harmony with 
the rest of the church. 

1308. "Model of the chapel in Balshal Temple, Warwickshire', 
showing the exterior restoration proposed by A. Jenoure." This is 
Middle-Pointed, but not satisfactory ; the window tracery being meagre 
and stiff, though intended to be complex. The same gentleman ex- 
hibits a drawing of the interior of the chapel, and of the chancel of 
Pelton church, Northamptonshire, as proposed to be restored by him. 

Two years ago it will be remembered that we noticed a design by a 
gentleman who we fondly fancied was the last of the Romans. This 
year, however, shows us, if we are not much mistaken, that that hardy 
race is not yet extinct.* 1 11 1 , is an " Elevation of Dovescourt, New 
Town, near Harwich, by Mr. C. S. Duncan," where in the distance is 
seen an Italian tower, which must we think be that of the church. 

* Since we wrote this, we have seen a Psq^n Church, now being built in London, by Mr. 
Coekerell, of which we will probably speak hereafter more at length. Is that gentleman 
aspiring to be the Belisarius of Church Architecture ? 
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THE CHURCHES OF PALESTINE. 

No. V. 

The eve of the great festival of the Nativity, old style, i. e, the eve of 
the Epiphany in the western Church, sets all the orthodox inhabitants 
of Jerusalem in commotion. According to immemorial custom, the 
sacred offices will be performed to-night with peculiar solemnity and 
magnificence in the basilica of S. Mary of the Manger. The Patriarch 
Cyril, with all the Bishops, Archimandrites and Hegumens from the 
great convent of S. Constantine, (for the Emperor has been canon- 
ised in the eastern Church,) and ^om the other monasteries in and 
about Jerusalem, will assist at the liturgy. Thus, probably, did his 
predecessor S. Cyril and his clergy, in the fourth century ; thus did 
Sophronius and his fiock, according to established usage, in the seventh 
bentury, until the invasion of the Saracens confined them to Jerusalem.;* 
and thus did the Franks, during the period ojf their domination in 
Palestine.f Then, as now, did the citizens of whatever degree, in holi- 
day costume, wend their way through the valley of Hinnom, over the 
plain of Rephaim, by the convent of Elias on the left, and Rachel's 
tomb on the right, to the city of David ; there to celebrate the birth 
of David's Son and Lord. 

In 1843, (January 5th,) the Patriarch, since deceased, being then 
resident at Constantinople, his place was filled by the worthy metropo- 
litan of Petra, Misaelr the first Vicar of the Patriarchal throne, with 
whom was associated Cyril of Lydda, the present Patriarch. The mid- 
night office, which commenced at 11 p.m., was much protracted by 
the introduction of the proper services, and, with the liturgy which 
succeeded, continued until 6 a.m. It commenced in gloom — for the 
darkness of the spacious quire was but dimly 'illuminated by the faint 
light of tapers, few and far between ; but at midnight — the hour of 
the Nativity, according to tradition, when the true Light dawned upon 
the world— the frequent candles in the numerous chandeliers and can- 
delabras of massive silver, shone forth with reflected light ; and the 
worshippers lighted the tapers with which they were provided, until 
the church appeared one blaze ; while the chanting became louder and 
more joyous in its tone, swelling to an air of triumph as it celebrated 
Him who was born in Bethlehem, and echoed again and again, with 
unwearying repetition, the angelic chorus first sung in the fields hard 
by — *' Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- will 
towards men.*' Nothing can exceed in beauty the Christmas hymns 
of the Greek Church, collected from the writings of its most eminent 
divines, and strung together like a rosary of precious pearls for the 
adornment of this high festival. But it must be confessed that 
to an unpractised English ear, the nasal twang of a Greek quire 

* See the oratioii of the Patriarch Sophronias on the Natiyity of oar Lord, in Biblioth. 
Max. Vet. Pat. Lngd. mdclxvii. Tom. xid. p. a07. 

t See Falcherius Camotensis in ann. 1099 (the year of the capture of Jerusalem) cap xx. 
Apud Gesta Dei. p. 401-402. The year following Baldwin waa crowned at Bethlehem, on occasion 
of this festiyal. Id. cap. xxiv. Ibid. p. 406. 
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detracts considerably from the pleasure which might otherwise be de- 
rived from the really beautiful melodies to which these glorious hymns 
are set. 

And now, the Bishops and Clergy are gone "to see the place 
where the young Child lay," in response, as it were, to the invita- 
tion of the anthem AcOtc iBwfiep wunoiy vov er^evvrjOtf 6 X/)«^Toy. 

" Come,, ye faithful, see the place where Chbist was bom. Let us 
follow where the star leads ; with the Magi, the kings of the east. 
There the angels hymn without ceasing ; the shepherds sing by night 
a worthy strain ; saying Glory in the highest to Him who was bom 
this day of the Virgin Mother of God, in the cave at BetMehem of 
Judea." Thrice the long procession encircles the whole church with 
banners, and crosses, and torches, and the holy gospel, and the triple 
and double tapers, (symbolical of the mystery of the Holy Trinity, and 
of the two natures in the one Person of Chbist,) which are ever seen in 
their services in constant witness against Arian and Monophysite heresy. 
Thrice down the north aisle of the nave, up the south, across the tran- 
sept to the chapel of the Circumcision, down to the holy cave, by the 
manger on the left, and the place of the Nativity on the right, up the 
steps to the chapel of the Magi, through thronging crowds of worship- 
pers, the extended line moves slowly along, chanting solemn anthems, 
until it stands again before the iconostasis, and the dignitaries are ranged 
again in the stalls on either side the quire. 

Then comes the breaking of bread, or benediction of the loaves, — 
a significant ceremony, commemorative of the miracle of feeding the 
five thousand with five loaves, and symbolical of the mystical Bread 
of Life, which was also figured in that miracle. Five loaves are placed 
on a table in the midst of the quire, with wheat, and wine, and oil, 
which, after having been censed by the deacon, are blessed by 
the Bishop, and supplications^are poured forth with benedictions for the 
increase of the fruits of the earth in all the world. This bread is dis- 
tributed, at the conclusion of the service, indifferently to all. 

Then follows the ante-communion ^ office : a chair being placed in 
the midst of the quire, the officiating bishop is enthroned, and invested 
according to the prescribed form by two priests ; while the assisting 
deacon stands by, and addresses to him appropriate words, as each 
article of dress is put on. And now, there stands that majestic old man, 
with the flowing hair of his head and beard, silvery white, clothed in 
his stoicharion, with the gorgeous sakkos above, yoked with the 
epitrachelion, girded with the zone, with the epimanikia on his wrists, 
the hypogonation at his side, and a jewelled mitre on his head — " as 
comely a father as one might lightly behold :'* surrounded by Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, arrayed in vestments scarcely inferior in mag- 
nificence to his own. So the liturgy begins ; and a solemn service 
it is. But we shall follow it no further, for we have still the holy cave 
and its adjacent crypts to describe. 

But it may be worth while, in connection with what has been said 
of the Greek offices, to remark on the temper with which they are too 
often regarded by those who cannot appreciate them, and to expose the 
ignorance which too commonly prevails as to their real meaning. 
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To one who merely looks on as a curious, or perhaps prejudiced, 
spectator, the ceremonies just noticed may appear vain and unmeaning, 
tending nothing to edification: whereas, if he would but inform 
himself of their original intention, — if he would only take the trouble 
to understand the words with which the various acts and gestures are 
accompanied, he might discover truths veiled beneath these forms, 
which would commend them even to him. At any rate he is bound 
to withhold his censures until he is quite sure' that he comprehends 
what he sees. One example will suffice. There comes a gentleman 
from beyond the Atlantic i a Wesleyan professor he is, of considerable 
attainmeiits, and a d.d. Being naturally of an amiable disposition, 
and nbw softened by domestic affliction, he wishes to form the most 
charitable judgment he can of his brethren of the Oriental churches. 
He dofes not - set them all down as impostors or dupes ; as bigoted 
fanatics, or besotted idolaters. He has worked himself free from his 
sectarian prejudices to such an astonishing degree, that he really wishes 
to prove — ^and does prove — that the laboured arguments of his not 
less learned countryman against the received traditions are utterly 
▼ain : he comes with faith to Bethlehem, where he forms a charitable 
opinion of the Latin Monks, as respectable, intelligent, and gentlemanly 
men ; he worships at the manger ; respects the devotions of the pros- 
trate pilgrims around him; but, on emerging from the grotto, his 
feelings of -reverence are shocked by the irreverence of a Greek Priest! 
" As the pilgrims ascended the stairs to finish their devotions in the 
church, they received the sacrament from a priest toho trns seated at the 
top with a- basket of bread. This ceremony was performed with, an air 
of carelessness and irreverence' quite shockiiig to pious feeling. The 
priest, while in the act of giving the sacred symbol, conversed with the 
communicants in a jovial style, laughing immoderately, and occasion- 
ally slapping them upon the back. These people would think it an 
unpardonable offence to wear their shoes in the grotto where they had 
just now so devoutly kissed the traditionary and doubtful relics of the 
nativity, but they partook of the unquestionable memorials of the death of 
the Redeemer with an air of profane indifference.'** 

Now, the least instructed reader will know that they did no such 
thing : and Dr. Olin ought to have known that, whatever may be the 
practice in Wesleyan and Independent congregations, no Catholics 
either administer or receive the Holy Sacrament in a sitting posture 
(with the single exception of the Pope of Rome) ; that the consecrated 
elements are not dispensed in the church except at the Holy Table, nor 
then from a basket ! and never without the deepest reverence, as be- 
comes that great mystery ; and that it is not the usage of the Ghreeks ta 
administer only in one kind. But he chose to mistake a deacon, or 
some inferior servant of the church, for a priest ; and common bread, 
or, at the most, bread of benediction, for the consecrated element of 
the Holy Eucharist ; and then brings false accusations against others, 
when his own ignorance only is at fault. 

To proceed now to the examination of the cave. 

* Dr. Olin's Trayels in . . . the Holy Land, yol. ii. p. 97* 
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It has been said that, behind the stalls of the quire, two flights of 
steps lead down to the crypt, from the chapel of the Circumcision on 
the south, and from that of the Magi on the north.* The grotto is of 
an oblong form, extending from east to west, nearly 42 feet long 
(including the niche), and varying in width from 10^ to 19 feet. 
The place of the Nativity is a kind of apsidal recess, of a semi? 
circular form, in the eastern wall of the cave : here the rocky pave- 
ment is overlaid with a slab of white brescia, in the centre of which i» 
carved a large star, hollowed in the middle for the reception of a 
porphyry-coloured stone, set in a silver fran>e, and engraven with the 

words, HIO DS TIBGINB ICABIA JTSSXTS CHRISTUS NAXUS EST. 

The marble slab has been purposely broken by the Christians to save 
it from the rapacity of the Turk8,t as was also done with the cover of 
the sarcophagus in the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. Round the 
recess are suspended nine lamps of massive silver, kept constantly 
burning : the care of which, as of the six that light the Holy Manger, 
and of those which bang from the roof of the cave, engage the constant 
attention of the monks of the various convents among which the pro- 
prietorship is divided. An altar of white marble is fixed over the 
place of the Nativity, with a well-executed altar-piece representing 
that event. The rock of the niche is concealed by silk hangings, as is 
that of the side walls of the oblong chapel by slabs of white marble. 
It is only apparent in the roof, and about the Manger, which next 
demands our attention. 

It is situated only a few paces to the south-west of the place of the 
Nativity, three steps below the general level of the crypt. The manger 
itself was cut in the rock, and has throughout retained its original 
form. It is now covered with white marble ; the rest of this recess, 
which is much lower than the other, being of the native rock, bare and 
unpolished. The dimensions of the manger are 3| feet long by 2^ feet 
wide. Over against it, to the east, is the altar of the Magi, at the spot 
where they are said to have presented their gifts ; for here, as at Jeru- 
salem, false or suspicious traditions have clustered round the true in 
almost endless profusion ; which is the more to be regretted because 
the former furnish to a sceptical mind an unreasonable excuse for call- 
ing the latter into question, and it were vain to contend, as is some- 
times done on both sides, that all are of equal authority, unless we are 
prepared to abjure all sound principles of historical inquiry. We 
are furnished on the spot with an example of the manner in which 
these various places were first brought into veneration, and afterwards 
connected with some event in the history of the saints to whom they 
are respectively dedicated. To this we will proceed. 

Leaving the chapel of the Nativity by a door in its south-west angle, 
we enter a low winding passage through the rock,which presently brings 
us to the chapel of S. Joseph. Quaresmius gives the following ingenu- 
pus account of this oratory.J " It must not be thought that this was 
constructed, or is now honoured, on account of any connection with, 
that holy man, .... since it was only dedicated to this saint a fe\v 

* No. 4. Sup. p. 1.32. t Quaresmius, Elacid. T. S. torn. ii.p. f 30. t Ibid. p. 673. 
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years ago : far Father F. Thomas, of Navarre, when guardian of the 
holy places, having found a fitting site for a small sanctuary, erected an 
altar in A.p. 1621, and dedicated it to the holy husband of the Virgin 
Mary." Now this was written about a.d. 1628, only seven years after 
the dedication, when it was still fresh in the memory of the Latin 
community ; but how easy it is to imagine that if there had been no 
written record of this event, the curiosity of pilgrims might have first 
demanded, and then invented, some specific reason for this designation, 
which would soon have passed current among the simple worshippers. 
Indeed, it is far from improbable that some story may now be connected 
with this chapel, which may invest it with additional interest in the 
eyes of a religious visitor. The pilgrims of the seventh and eighth 
centuries were shown the tomb of David near Bethlehem ! * 

These remarks will in some measure apply to the next place of pil- 
grimage, a chamber separated only by a wall from the chapel of S. 
Joseph. It is called the Sepulchre of the Holy Innocents, and at the 
right side of the altar is a small cavern, closed by an iron grating, in 
which these unconscious martyrs are said to have been buried in one 
common grave. Now it so happens that the earlier writersf have 
assigned the place of their burial to a locality at some distance from 
this church, to the east, near the sepulchre of S. Jerome, which was 
also afterwards transferred to these vaults. As this later tradition gra- 
dually prevailed,:|: it was represented that part were buried in one place, 
part in the other ;§ but in process of time the earlier tradition passed 
into coniplete oblivion, while the later has . acquired the authority 
of an established fact. 

There is no occasion to dissemble this ; no fair consequence can be 
drawn from the concession against those more important localities to 
which early tradition has consistently testified. — ^We have one more 
such locality yet to notice. 

In the north wall of the chapel of the Innocents, a flight of steps 
leads up to the church of S. Catharine, in the Latin convent. By a 
passage in the west wall, passing by the tomb of S. Eusebius of 
Cremona, we reach another chamber, on the east of which is shown 
the sepulchre of SS. Paula and Eustochium, and on the west, that of S. 
Jerome. On the north it communicates with a chamber of somewhat 
larger dimensions, which is the extreme limit of our pilgrimage. And 
what Christian scholar will regard with indifierence the study of that 
worthy confessor and champion of orthodoxy, that pattern of diligence 
and perseverance — the great S. Jerome, who here elaborated that 

* So Antonious Placentinus, vel Martyr (dr. a.d. 600), Itiuerarium, § xxix. ap. Prsefatt. in 
BoUandi Acta Sanctorum. Tom. 1. p. 357. And Adamnanus« after Arculfus (cir. a.d. 70S) 
de Locis Sanctis lib. ii. cap. iv. (Yen. Beda, cap. viii.) on which see Gretser's Note, O]^. Tom. 
IV.: pt.ii. p. 265, 

t Antoninus Placent. ut sup. seems to intimate that they were buried at the place of their 
martyrdom ; which S. Willibald (a.d. 765) tells us wasThequa, t. e. Tekoa. Hodceporiconap. 
Canisii Thes. Tom. ii. p. 118. Bemandus Monachus (cir. a.d. 870) notices a church of the 
Holy Innocents, near the church of Bethlehem, to the south. De Locis Sanctis, p. 791, in 
Recueil de Voyages. 

X The Crusaders first found or placed the relics of the Innocents under an altar in the 
south part of the church of Bethlehem. Ssewulf. (a.d. 1102) p. 848, in Recueil. 

§ Marinns Sanutus says that some of them were buried on the south of the quire, but the 
greater part three miles distant to the south. Secreta Fideb. Cruc. Ub. ill. p. xiy. cap. ii. 
ap. Gesta Dei, Tom. ii. p. 258. 
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wonderful translation of the Holy Scriptures which will live through 
all time — who here meditated and composed those expositions which 
can never he consulted without profit; and who here indited those 
treatises and letters which reflect so much light on the history of that 
period? The feeling of reverence which this name must ever command, 
approves the conversion of his rocky cell into a chapel> and' the dedica- 
tion of an altar to his memory. 

There can he no question that the present arrangement of these 
chambers is widely different from what once it was ; doors and passages 
have been enlarged, or formed where none before existed, while others 
may have been blocked up ; and natural cavities have been shaped into 
chambers ; which operations would be much facilitated hj the nature 
of the rock, which is of soft lime-stone. 

It were a vain attempt to trace the progress of these changes by the 
ftid of such scanty details as time has spared us : one or two only can be 
noticed. So late as the beginning of the seventh century, there was but 
one narrow entrance to the cave of the Nativity near the cell of S. Jerome.* 
In the ninth century we read of an entrance to the south, and an exit to 
the east,t which may be received as evidence of a second entrance, though 
the writer must have mistaken, the bearings if he spoke of lliose which 
now exist, as is, however, far from certain. It is probable that the 
nortjiem and southern descents, which are now in use, were formed for 
the convenience of processions through the cave, and were perhaps first 
pierced by the Latins. But all this is mere conjecture. 

And now it is time to bring these paperisi to a close. J The reader has 
been left to imagine, for it is impossible to describe, the feelings with 
which a Christian must approach these venerable monuments of the 
deepest mysteries of the Christian faith, and kneel where the Magi and 
shepherds knelt before, in devout contemplation of that wonderful 
Infant, cradled in the arms of His Blessed Virgin Mother. 

But what rude sounds are these which interrupt our meditations, and 
break in upon the stillness of this hallowed spot? Who is this that 
comes with insulting words and menacing gestures, regardless of the 
sanctity of the place, unmindful of its sacred associations ? It is a 
servant of the Franciscan convent come to drive away the Greek and 
Armenian worshippers, as the time approaches for the Latin service. 
He has but learned his lesson from his superiors : he is but aping their 
manners. And is it by such reproof of error, and by such remonstrance 
of that which is more perfect, that you seek to improve those whom 
you contemptuously designate *^ schismatics ?'* Is it thus that you 
commend ' to them the principles which you profess ? Is this indeed 
" a more excellent way," and are these the lessons that you have 
learned at the birth-place of Incarnate Deity ? Not that the Latins are 
much worse than others in this respect : the animosity is mutual, the 
abuse and insults reciprocal. And a grievous shame it is upon their 
Christian profession — a grievous scandal in the way of the infidels, 

. * See above, p. 94. t Above, p. 95. 

t It may be grratifying: to those interested in the Basilica of Bethlehem, to know, that a 
beautiful and most correct model of this Church, with the crypts, (as also of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem,) may be seen at the British Museum. They were executed at 
Bethlehem, by native Christians, and are wonderfully accurate. 
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and a grievous liindrnce to the progress of the Gospel among them : 
for if unity and concord and mutual love of Cliristian brethren be one 
chief means of advancing the Faith, is it strange that the conversion 
of a Mohammedan. is unheard of among the ungodly contentions ^nd 
dissensions of the Christians of the East ? It is impossible to visit this 
church or cave, or any other of the sacred localities of Palestine, 
in company with an ecclesiastic of whatever name, and of whatever 
grade, without being perpetually reminded pf these unhappy divisions, 
VThat is owr lamp;*' — "this is our altar:" — "here is owr church." 
The. Armenians will glory in the fact of their having marred what the 
Greeks had restored, and the Latins will exult at hindering necessary 
repairs which the Greeks were anxious to undertake ; and the Greeks 
will conduct you to that venerable font in the nave, and tell you how 
they re-baptized the children of a faithless village who had been re- 
ceived into the church by the Latins, to whom their parents had fallen 
off for a season. . . 

This is a humiliating picture to draw of the present state of Chris- 
tianity in its original seat, and around its most venerable monuments : 
but it may serve to reconcile us to our home divisions^ or at least 
make us less fretful at the sense of. them : and it will answer a good end, 
if it serve to strengthen our longings and quicken our endeavours after 
that unity which has been so long lost to the Church, the restoration 
of which appears. so desperate to Reason, but is so fondly anticipated 
by Faith, and will, in God's good time, be accomplished by Love. 



CHURCH BUn^DING IN LIVERPOOL AND BIRKENHEAD. 

• 

[We have received the following very, interesting communication 
from an earnest ecclesiologist at liverpool, to whom we were in great 
part indebted for the information contained in our paper on that town 
in our number for last December. Our correspondent is, of course, 
responsible for the criticisms which he passes on the respective churches ; 
his paper, however, is so pleasing a tribute of spontaneous zeal for our 
good cause, that we have thought it due to him rather to print it as 
it stands than to work it up into our own language.] 

To the Editor of the Ecclesiologist. 

Liverpool, 17th April, 1847 

Sib, — Knowing that all information respecting the progress of 
ecclesiology must be interesting to you, I have taken the liberty of 
sending the outline of a report of the various churches recently built, 
and noNv in progress on this and the other side of the Mersey, by 
which you will perceive, that although none are entirely free from 
faults, yet still there is much worthy of commendation, and, on the 
whole, it may be said that the science has taken root in this hitherto 
barren soil, and I trust in future years we shall see abundance of its fruit. 

There being at the present time so many churches building both 
here and in Manchester, would it not be worth your while to send an 
experienced artist or two to these districts to examine the various 
religious edifices, in order to their being critically noticed in the Eccle^ 
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Btoiogut F* Sach a step would, I think, materially assist the cause you 
baVe so much at heart, and be the means of calling more attention to 
your publications in this quarter. 

Prints from the architect's drawings are very rarely published here, 
and if so, at an extravagant price, and scarcely ever with a view of 
the interiors. I do not feel myself competent to describe a church 
correctly, but have had considerable practice in sketching from nature, 
so that when I have a little leisure during the summer, and as the 
buildings advance nearer to completion, I may perhaps send you a 
sketch or two should you not find it convenient to send any one down 
here (but which I hope and trust it may be), as I think much valu- 
able information would otherwise be lost to those interested in such 
matters. 

Of the new churches it- is gratifying to remark, that all the roofs are 
of good pitch and of open timber work (they are all of deal stained and 
varnished) ; the pulpits and fonts so far have been properly placed ; 
the prayer-desks, though satisfactory in other respects, all face west- 
ward. Stained glass is becoming general. All the gables of nearly 
all the churches are surmounted with appropriate crosses. Tiles are 
getting more and more into use. The high square and unsightly pues 
have given place to low benches,, with ends terminating in a finial or 
fleur-de-lys : but still the doors are not likely very soon to be got rid 
of— all excepting the free seats have small low doors^ With the ex- 
ception of Holy Trinity, Walton Breck, where the seats are of bay- 
wood, all are of stained deal varnished. Much cannot be said in 
favour of the chancels already finished, and as yet there are no screens.^ 
All the towers will be terminated with spires. No polychrome has 
yet been used. All the new churches, with one exception, are without 
side galleries in the nave or aisle ; those with transepts have small 
galleries, which are however not seen from the west end. 

It may not be amiss to observe, that there is a church now erecting 
here of very singular appearance (S. Simon's) ; and whether the archi- 
tect in pursuing the course he has done is worthy of praise or censure 
I am quite unable to say. The roof of the nave, which is lofty, is sup- 
ported on long square spars, chamfered, on which the galleries are 
stilted ; the arches above are likewise of timber, and the clerestory is 
boarded, having apertures left for windows, as yet square, but not yet 
finished. I have a strong suspicion that some of the new free parish 
churches (soon about to be erected), which have been put into the 
hands of the same architect, are to be after this model, on the score of 
cheapness ; and I think it right that your society should be aware of 
the fact^, in order that such a proceeding (if it be an innovation on 
strict ecclesiological precedent), may be nipped in the bud. 

Under all these circumstances, I think a visit from some of your 
body would be a very desirable thing at the present time. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

RiESBNDEB. 

* Those who have had a share in the management of our society will be aware that this 
suggestion of our correspondent is not practicable. — Ed. 
1 1 speak exclusively of the churches of our communion. 
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Churches recmUy built and those in course of erection in Liverpool and 

the neighbourhood. — April 16, 1847. 

8, Simon 8f Gloucester ^street, — Architect, Mr. Hay, Liverpool ; nearly 
roofed ; style, Middle-Pointed ; clerestory of wood aisles, with separate 
gables. This church is remarkable for the singularity of its internal 
appearance, owing to the clerestory, arches, and pillars, being of wood 
— these latter support galleries ; chancel shallow ; roofs of good pitch, 
and open with pendants ; nearly covered in. 

S. raid's J Princes' Par*.— Architect, Mr. Arthur Holmes, Liverpool; 
style, Third- Pointed ; walls about thirteen feet high ; plan, cruciform 
without aisles ; tower at west end ; will not be a very satisfactory 
church ; the floor an inclined plane, like the pit of a theatre ; mould- 
ings, poor and meagre. 

S. Ann's, Duke-street^ Edge Hill (Roman Catholic), — Architect, Mr. 
Hanson ; Middle- Pointed style ; church finished, except spire and ex- 
terior sculpture ; is open for worship. A truly beautiful and appro- 
priate church; much superior to anything hitherto erected here. 

8, Francis Xavier, 8alisbury -street {Roman Ca/Ao/ec).—« Architect, 
Mr. Scoles ; walls up to near the height of aisles ; style, late First or 
early Middle-Pointed ; windows all of two lights, with a quatrefoil in 
the head. An exceedingly satisfactory church in many respects: 
interior walls lined with ashler; will have four porches including 
tower, and cloister. 

S, ■ ■ ! ) , Boundary Road^ J^ucr/ow.— -Obituary church building by 
Messrs. Horsfall. Architect, Mr. Shellard, Manchester ; walls only 
just above the ground. 

8. Jame8\ West Derby, — Architect, Mr. Welsh, Liverpool ; style, 
First-Pointed ; open to much criticism from the great quantity of sham, 
work in the interior, such as stucco mouldings, finials, quatrefoHs, &c., 
of cast-iron painted and grained; bad stained glass; iron -window 
frames, &c., &c. ; church is finished, and open for worship ; plan, 
cruciform without aisles. 

Holy Trinity^ Walton Breck, West J9^iy.— Architect, Mr. Hay, 
Liverpool ; style, Middle-Pointed ; very much superior to the preceding 
in many respects, though open to some criticism ; finished, and open 
for Divine service ; plan, cruciform without aisles. 

Four free parish churches— •not yet begun. 

BiRXEKHSAD, &C. 

8. John's, Grange Lane, Birkenhead. — Architect, Mr. Reed, Birken- 
head ; style, First-Pointed, of an enriched kind ; plan, cruciform ; 
chancel too shallow ; outside nearly finished, and interior fittings up ; 
is on the whole a satisfisuitory church. 

8, Ann*s, Bechwith-street^ Birkenhead, — Architect, Mr. Cole, Birken- 
head ; style seems a mixture of Middle and Third- Pointed ; plan cruci-. 
form, but too square ; too great attempt at a showy exterior ; on the 
whole not very satisfactory ; roof now putting on. 

8, — , Oxton, — Architect, Mr. Cole, Birkenhead ; style a severe 
First-Pointed; cruciform plan, without aisles; a very large church; 

VOL. YII. F p 
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am afraid mucli cannot be said in favour of the architecture; the 
worst feature is that the east window (a large triplet) is blocked up 
permanently with masonry ; roof now putting on. 

S, James, Canwai/'Street, Birkenhead. — Architect, Mr. Lang, Adelphi, 
London and Birkenhead ; style First-Pointed ; cruciform, with aisles ; 
clerestory and flying buttresses ; chancel of good depth ; piers, capitals, 
mouldings, &c., &c., exceedingly rich and beautiful, and all the sculp-, 
ture of a very superior character ; is roofed in ; interior fitting up ; 
tower engaged in north-west aisle. 

8, , Seacombe, — Architect, Mr. Hay, Liverpool ; style Middle- 
Pointed ; small church, with nave and tolerably long chancel ; tower 
at north-west comer ; is on the whole a satisfactory church ; is roofed, 
and interior fitting up. 

ON THE CREDENCE. 
No. n. 

r 

Hatiitg disposed of Bingham's mistakes in the Ordo Romanus, we 
now proceed to ascertain what the testimony of the ancient and most 
venerable documents, bearing that title, really is. The first inquiry 
would naturally be, — ^Where, according to these Ordines Romani, is 
the chalice at the commencement of the service ? Now, on this point, 
not one of the three ordos of the papal mass gives us any distinct in- 
formation. After the arrival of the sacred vessels at the church, not 
a word is said of their being put in one place, or in another. But that 
they were somewhere in the preahyterium may reasonably be concluded 
on the following grounds. The procession of the clergy from the 
Lateran to the church was not continuous : — " procedunt '* (says 
the third ordo)* " divisis turmis, spatium inter se et Apostolicum faci- 
entes f * and the sacred vessels seem to have reached the statio some- 
time before the Pontiff. Indeed, all the clergy, except those in imme- 
diate attendance on him, reached the church at a certain interval 
before the Pontiff, and awaited his arrival ; " expectantes pontificem 
in ecclesia cum supplementario, [?] et bajults, et reliquis qui cruces 
portant, sedentes in presbyterio. Episcopi quidem ad sinistram in- 
trantes," &c. This in the fourth ordof is expressed thus : " Episcopi 
autem atque presbyteri, expectantes in presbyterio pontificem, cum 
his quipraparant omatum eeclesiasticum, sedebunt ea locali dispositione, 
ut intrantibus ecclesiam episcopi sint ad sinistram," &c. Now if the 
bajuli, who carried the vessels, and the clerici who prepared the 
" omatus ecclesiasticus" and the '* vasa ecclesise, were all in the pres^ 
bytery, where the bishops and presbyters were seated in expectation of 
the Pontiff's arrival, we may safely infer, in the absence of everything 
to the contrary, that the vessels were somewhere in the presbytery 
also. But where precisely is left to conjecture. Some readers here- 
upon may be willing to suggest the probability of a side-table being 
used to receive them : and the writer must confess that he is unable to 
allege anything in peremptory contradiction of such a supposition ; 

* Hittorp. p. 10, col. 1 & 3. t Hittorp. p. 16, col. 2. 
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though he thinks it less probable for reasons which will perhaps 
appear as we proceed.*- If he may indulge conjecture of his own, he 
would suggest that one or more of the paratoria^ that in particular in 
which the chalice was, might be of such form as, with the utmost con- 
venience and with all decency, to be placed near the altar, so that the 
vessels might be taken immediately from their places at the moment 
they were wanted : and thus the chalice (as the ordo directs) might be 
returned to the paratorium, when it had served its purpose, on the 
spot. ' But be this as it may. The chalice is first mentioned in the 
service at the end of the gospel : and then we find it, with the corporal 
upon it, in the hand^ of an acolyth who is standing near the altar :— - 
" Finito evangelio, dicit pontifex Pax tibiy Domtnus vobiscuniy et cum 
spirttu tuoJ* . . . ** Deinde pergente diacono ad altare, stante acolyte 
cum calice, et corp^rale super eum, levat calicem in brachio suo 
sinistro, et porrigit diacono corporale, ut accipiat desuper calicem, et 
ponit eum> super altare a dextris, projecto capite altero ad diaconum 
secundum ut expandatur.'^t o 

The corporal being now spread, and the offertory begun, the reader 
will bear in mind, that the bread and wine for oblation and consecra- 
tion, during the loug period whose rites are represented by these 
ordos, were not previously provided by the clergy, but were offered 
by the communicants individually, with their own hands, before, they 
were solemnly offered on the altar by the Priest. And these ancient 
Ordines Romani minutely describe the rite of this oblation. Following 
the description of the third ordo of Hittorpius,<— in the judgment of 
Mabillon^' the moi^ ancient,— --when the corporal is spread and the 
offertory begun, the Pontiff leaves his seat, supported, on either hand, 
by two clerical officers of the Roman church, styled Primicerius Nota- 
riorum, and Primicerius Defensorum, into whose functions we need 
not inquire ; and thus supported he descends from the presbytery to 
receive the offerings of the people in their own places. He proceeds 
first " ad senatoriura," *' quod est locus principum," to receive the 
breads offered by these principes. In this office he is attended by one 
of the regionary subdeacons, who takes the breads at the hand of the 

* Admitting the supposition of a sidC'table for the convenience of pladngthe sacred vessela 
upon it, this, it need scarcely be said, if this were all, would not come up to the definition of a 
cre«leQce with which we set out. 

t These words are from the 3rd ordo of Hittori^nB (p. 12, col. 2), and with it the 4th (p. I7i 
col. 2) agrees. In the 1st ordo of Hittorpios there is here an important variation ; though not 
important as affecting the question before ub. As regards our subject, the only difference is, 
that instead of "stante acolyto cum calice, et corporale super eum,"— the 1st ordo has, 
" tunc venii ntbeUaconua ferens in brachio dextro paienam, et in sinistro calicem, . . . et super 
calicem corporale.*' The more important variation is, that after ** post lectum evangelium," 
the 1st ordo inserts, "ab episcopo Credo in unum Deum cantatur." A statement by Berno, 
Augiensis Abbas, (see the tract of Berno in Hittorpius, p. 422, col. 2) that the Credo was not 
sung in the liturgy at Rome till the ilth century (not before 1014,) has given ground for the 
belief that this ordo is here interpolated. This inference Lb resisted by Mart^e (De Ant. Ecc. 
Rit. lib. 1, c. iv. art. v. Ml* P* 376) ; with what success it is beside our purpose to inquire. 
There is another vari«ition in that the ist ordo mentions the commencement of the offertory by 
the choir, which the 3rd and 4th ordos omit; though they notice its termination " ad nutum 
pontificis." 

It may here be observed in passing, from the way in which two deacons are required to 
spread the corporal, that it must have been of larger dimensions than the corporal of more 
recent times : and if we refer to the 2nd ordo, which for distinction's sake we may call the 
Ordo parHum oecidenialiumt we shall find it there expressly laid down that the corporal should 
be large enough to cover the whole surface of the altar,—" tantse quantitatis esse debet, ut 
totam altaris superficiem capiat,'* 
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Pontiff, and gives them to another subdeacon who follows ; and this 
'< subdiaconus sequens'* again places them in a napkin, smdon^ held at 
.the four comers by two acolyths. As the Pontiff, with this attend- 
Jince, receives the breads offered, the Archdeacon comes after him to 
receive the offerings of wine. He also is followed by a regionary sub- 
deacon, who bears the principal chalice ; and behind the subdeacon an 
acolyth carries on the front of his chasuble a larger vessel, scyphus. 
The wine is offered by the people in small cruets, amuUe^ which the 
Archdeacon receives from them, and pours into the chalice : and the 
chalice again, from time to time as may be necessary, is emptied by 
the subdeacon into the scyphus. \ The Pontiff and the archdeaeen do 
Aot receive the offerings of bU the laity ;— perhaps only those of the 
principes and some of the women :' of the rest, the breads are received 
by the hebdomadary bishop,* and the cruets by a deacon ; after whom, 
jespectively, a sindon and scyphus are borne by acolyths ; the Bishop 
with his own hand placing the breads in the sindon, without the inter- 
vention of a subdeacon; and the deacon, in like manner, himself 
emptying the amulae into the scyphus. The Pontiff having gone first 
to the senatorium, on the south — the men's side of the church, from 
thence crosses over to the women's side ; only when he celebrates on 
days not festival, before going ^' in partem mulierum,'' he descends to 
the space before the wnfessiony (the tomb, or receptacle of relies, under 
the idtar,) to receive the offerings of certain clerical officers of the 
Roman church, who on festival days make their offerings, after the 
deacons, at the altar ; and when he has received, in the same form as 
on the men's side, the offerings of the women, the Pontiff returns, 
supported as before, to his seat.f 

The description of the rite of offering in the fourth ordo is nearly 
identical with this : and that of the first ordo, though expressed more 
briefly, exhibits no substantial variation which we need consider. But 
one circumstance is mentioned in the first ordo which the others omit, 
and which is worth notice. It is said of the laity in making their 
offerings of bread and wine, ^^offenmt cum/anoni^candidM;" the 
brQads, and probably the cruets also, were presented in white napkins.^ 

We have been glad to give the whole of this detail from its intrinsic 
ifiterest, as much as from its direct bearing on our subject. And now 

* Reepectliif tbe seven cardinal hebdomadary Bishops of the Lateran church, the reader may 
constat Mart^e, De Aat. Ecc. Rlt. vol. i. p. 827--cap. lii. art. viii. 1 3. 

t Hittorp. p. I3p col. 9, " Pontifez descendit ad senatorium, teaente mannm ejus dexteram 
primiceno notariorom, et primicerio defensorum sinistram, et susdpit oblationes principum 
per ordlnem arcnnm [MabiUon reads archiurn]. Archidiaconns post earn suscipit amulas, et 
refandit in calicem majorem, tenente eum snbdiacono reglonario, quern seqnitur cum scypho 
super planetam acolytos, in qno calix impletns refunditur. Oblationes a pontiflce suscipit 
subdiaconus regionarins, et porrigit subdiacono sequent! : et subdiaconus sequens ponit in 
undone, quam tenent duo acolyti. Reliquas oblationes post pontiflcem susdpit episcopus 
bebdomadailus, et ipse menu sua mittit eas in sindonem quae eum sequitur. Post quern 
cUaconns qui sequitur archidiaconem susdpit amulas, et mann sua refnndit m scyphum. Pon. 
tifex vero antequam transeat in partem muliemm, descendit ante confessionem, et susdpit 
oblatas primicerii, et secundicerii, et primicerii defensorum. Nam diebus festis post diaoonos 
ad altare offerunt. Similiter ascendens pontifex in partem feminarum ordine quo supra omnia 
explet. Tunc tenentibus primicerio et secnndicerio manus ejus, redit in sedem." There is 
one manifestly faulty reading in Hitlorp's text of this passage, which we have corrected by the 
help of Mart^ne, who quotes it at p. .'179 of his ist vol. De Ant. Ecc. Rit 

} Hittorp. p. s. col. 3. '* Interim cantores cantant offertorium cum versibns, etpopulus dat obla- 
tiones suas, id est panem et vinum, et, offerunt cam fanonibus candidis, primo masculi, delude 
feminse; novissime vero sacerdotes et diaooni offerunt, sed solum panem, et hoc ante altare. 
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we arriye at the critical point, which, as far as these ancient ordos go, 
determines the question before us. The Pontiff having gone to his 
seat, there washes his hands.* And when all the offerings of the laity 
are received, the Archdeacon, standing before the altar, washes also. 
The Archdeacon then looks to the Pontiff for his signal to proceed. 
The Pontiff inclines his head towards the Archdeacon ; and the Arch- 
deacon saluting the Pontiff in return, '* per humilem indinationeni,'* 
advances to the altar. Then two of the regionary subdeacons, receiving 
the breads which have been offered from the hands of the subdiaconus 
sequens who had followed the Pontiff in collecting them, present them, 
one on each side, to the Archdeacon : and he, taking as many as will 
suffice for the communion ojf the people, places them on the altar. 

We will give here the words of each of the three ordos. *'Tunc 
subdiaconi regionarii, levantes oblatas de manu subdiaconi sequentis 
super brachia sua, porrigunt archidiacono, et ille componit altare. Nam 
subdiacono hinc inde porrigunt." Ordo III. Hittorp. p. 13. col. h 

*' Tunc subdiaconi, levantes oblatas de manu subdiaconi sequentis, 
porrigunt archidiacono, et ille componit altare." Ordo I. p. 3. col. 2. 

*' Tunc accipiens per subdiacones oblatas hinc inde porrigentes eas, 
ponit tantas super altare quantae possint populo sufficere." Ordo IV. 
p. 17. col. 2. ad im. 

The language is not very perspicuous: but comparing the three 
passages together, it should seem that the two regionary subdeacons 
stood right and left of the Archdeacon ; that the sindon in which the 
breads had been collected was still held by the two acolyths ; and that 
the subdiaconus sequens, who had placed them in it, took them out 
again to hand them to the regionaries.f It is however clear enough 
that the breads were laid on the altar at once without the intervention 
of any credence. Indeed, so long as the breads were thus offered by 
the people individually, at the very time they were wanted for oblation 
on the altar, a credence could serve no purpose, unless to set them on 
for a moment for the sake of taking them off again. 

As regards the chalice, the ordos are equally clear. I- When the 
Archdeacon has arranged the breads on the altar, a regionary subdeacon 
— the same, no doubt, who carried the chalice after him to receive the 
contents of the amulee of the laity — holds the chalice to the Archdeacon 
at the altar. The Archdeacon there receives, first the cruet of the Pon- 
tiff from the subdiaconus oblationarius, and pours it into the chalice 
super colum.^ Next the cruets of the deacons are received and emptied 

* Ordo 1, p. 3. col. 8. This washing by the Pontiff is not noticed either in the 3rd or 4th 
ordo, as printed by Hittorpius. 

t Though two sindons had been nsed in collecting the offerings, it seems probable that the 
contents of that which had followed tiie Pontiff would more than suffice when the hosts came 
to be broken. 

t It will suffice to produce here the words of the 3rd ordo, (Hittorp. p. 13. col. 1) "omato 
vero altari, tunc archidiaeonus sumit amulam pontificis de subdiacono oblationario regionario, 
et refundit super colum in calicero, deinde diaconorum, et in die festo primicerii, secundicerii, 
primicerii defensonim. Deinde descendit subdiaconus sequens in schola, accipit fontem de manu 
archiparaphonistse, et defert ad archidiaconum, et ille infundit, fiaciens crucem, in calicem. 

\ Sen "colatorium ;" ordo 4. According to Mart^ne rde ant. Ecc. rit. lib. l. c. iv. art. vi. 
I zii. p. 387.) there is record of the use of this article in the Roman Church from the fifth century, 
and in the Churches of France from the sixth. In Rome itself, and genereUly in the Roman 
Communion, its use seems to have been long obsolete in the time of Bona ; who however, 
mentions that two were in existence in the Barberioi Museum ;— aliud parvnm, instar coch- 
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in like manner; and then, on festivals, the cruets of those clerici before 
mentioned, primicerius, secundicerius, &c. The chalice being thus pre- 
pared with wine, one of the subdiaconi sequentes goes down from 
the altar to the choir : '* descendit in schola," and receives a vessel 
of water from the Archiparaphamsta ;* for it was the rule that" the 
water should be o£fered by the cantores.f This vessel, /on*, hebring 
up to the Archdeacon, who pours from it into the chalice in such 
manner as to form a cross. 

Thus the breads of the laity are on the altar ; and the chalice, pre- 
pared, is in the hands of the regionary subdeacon. The Pontiff then 
rises and comes down from his seat to the altar ; and himself receives 
the breads of such of the Clergy as offer there. The Archdeacon then 
takes from the oblationcsrius the Pontiff's oblat«t and presents them 
to him ; and the Pontiff lays them on the altar : the archdeacon then 

learis cam oblongro manubrio; alfad item •rgentediOp inatar tcatellae, ci^oi minutissiiiui fonu 
mioa pulcherrimum opiu eflormant.'* Bona, Rer. Liturgr. lib. I. c. xzt. | s.— The Snd ordo of 
HittorpiuB— that which, after Bonap we have called ordo partioxn occldentaliam, has a descrip- 
tion of the colum, '* quod in sinistra mana Romanos ordo archisubdlaconam tmricutari digU» 
/tfrre jubet. . . Qtiod utique vas, in id opus ex aliqno metallo formatum, in medio sni plorima 
quasi acus foramina ad ezcolandam vinom ostendit: et tllad archisubdiaoonus per totom 
missee officium in sinistra manu, illo quo pradiximos di^to, annulo suspensum ppitatums est.*' 
p. 7. col. 3. After the words which we have quoteff from Bona, he proceeds :~"Mansit cola- 
torii memoxia in antiquis quorundam monasteriorum rituallbus ^ an vera usos adhac perseverat, 
incompertum mihi est :'* on which Martin e observes,—" Quod el inoompertnm erat, vidt ego 
perssepe observari, ipseque bbservavi, in altare ministrans in percelebri S. Dionysii in Flrauda 
templo.** 

We may add that we have seen a per/orated spoon among the older plate of our oif|i 
Churches } not however for the same use precisely as the colatorium, bht for the purpose of 
extricating a fly, or other impurity, which might be found in the chalice after it had been 
placed on the altar. We mention this for the salce of expressing an earnest wish tliat our 
altars were always provided with some little instrument for this pnrpose. It may perhaps be 
hoped that sufficient care is used in the sacristy to prevent the need of a colatojium at the ere- 
dence, or at the altar. But, whatever care is used, flies will sometimes /orc« their way into 
the chalice. And here we must give utterance to another earnest wish, that more careful 
provision were always made to prevent them. The awkward foot on the ordinary paten pre- 
vents it being used to cover the chalice before consecration : and we fear it is scarcely the 
rule with us to provide any sort of pall for the chalice, to be used when every consideration 
most caUs for such a covering ;— then, namely, when the Priest, unattended by any one in 
loco diaconi, is using the paten in communion. A pall of some kind— a small napkin of fine 
linen, folded, would serve the purpose— ought to be regarded as indispensable. 

* Whatever be the proper meaning of this name, thus much is certain, that by it is signified 
one of the cantores, who held the fourth place in Ihe choir, and had an active, though sub- 
ordinate part in directing it. Cassander (liturgica, c. xxii.) seems to have fallen into a little 
error respecting him. He notices that in the 4th ordo (the third in Cassander's arrangement) four 
paraphonistee are mentioned j and as there is also mention of the prior, secundus, and tertiua 
scholae, as well as of the quartus scholie, or archiparaphonistse, he hastily concludes tliat these 
four and the four paraphonistse are the same. But it is an obvious difficulty, on this supposi- 
tion, that the last of the four should be called areMparaphonista. It is clear that he was cliief 
of the paraphonistse : and the functions assigned to him Ui the ordos, as well as his designation 
of quartus scholse, seem to determine his inferiority to the prior, secundus, and terUus. Mar- 
tone's section on the inferior ministers of the altar, p. 828, will help us to dear up the matter. 
From two authorities quoted by him, it appears that in the schola cantorum there were seven 
subdeacona : these, we may with all probability conclude, were the prior, secundus, and tertius, 
with the four paraphonistSB. The last four seem to have had their name from their local 
position in the choir. The schola^ during the mass, was arranged in two double ranks, right 
and left of the presbytery, — the men behind, the boys in front : and the four paraphonistse seem. 
to have occupied the outside places, at each extremity of the two lines of men : ** statuuntur 
enim per ordinem acies duee, et paraphonistae quatuor a /ori<, hinc inde; sed infantes infra 
per ordinem ab utroque latere." Ordo 4th, p. 16, col. 2. with which agrees ordo 8rd, p. 11 . col. s. 
Where the prior, secundus, and tertius scholse were placed does not appear. 

t " Omnis popnlus intrans ecclesiam debet sacrlflcium Deo ofTerre. At cantores, qui sunt de 
genere levitarum, propter instantem necessitatem cantandi, non habent licentiam hue illucque 
discurrendi, ut singuli ofTerant cumcseteris. Statutumest eis,ut penitus non sintextorres a sa- 
crifido, custodire aquam, et banc unum ofi(erre pro cseteris." Amalarius Fortunatusap. Hittorp. 
p. 191. col. 2. 

X Instead of " oblatas pontificis," the first ordo has " oblatas duas -.** and of these two oblatse 
Amalarius (nbi supra) ^ves this account, — "accipit ab arcbidiaoono duas; unam prose, et 
alteram pro diacono." 
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takes the chalice out of the hand of the regionary subdeacon, and 
places it on the altar — *' involutis ansis cum offertorio" — to the 
right of the Pontiff's bread. The Pontiff then by an inclination of 
his head signals to the choir to cease singing : and when the offertory 
is ended, the Pontiff says the Orate before the secreta,* 

* Hittorp. p. 13, col. 1 . adim. "Tunc surgrens pontifez a sede, descendit ad altare, et suscipit ob- 
latas de mana presbyteri hebdomadarii et diaconorum. Deinde archidlaconna suscipit oblatas 
pontificis de oblationario et dat pontifici : quas dum posuerit pontifex in altare» levat calicem 
archidiaconus de manu subdiaconi regionarii, et ponit eum super altare juxta obUtam pontificis 
a dejctris, involutis ansis cum offertorio^ quem ponit in cornu altaris, et stat post pontificem," 
&c. Then foUow directions bow tbe Ctergy are to dispose themselves about the altar, till the 
Pontiff comes to the Sanctus. In the third and fourth ordos the Orate is not mentioned ; only 
in the first. 

Our readers will excuse our adding a few words in a note on the meaning of the word offer- 
toriutn^ which occurs in this passage in a sense less familicj* to us in English : though none 
of the senses of offertorium— offiertory — seem to be generally familiar to English Church, 
men. It is common to hear it, used incorrectly even by those from whom greater accuracy 
might be expected : and imperfect acquaintance with the matter is sometimes -betrayed by 
others who would s6t them right. Johnson of Cranbrook, whose " Unbloody Sacrifice" re. 
printed in the Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology has lately come to our hands, in the Prefa. 
tory Epistle addressed to the Bishop of Norwich, rebukes the Bishop for taking " the word 
olfcrtory to signify the act of oblation, or the things offered." This is a manifest erroF, into 
which however Bishops still sometimes fall. But Johnson pursues the matter in a way which 
might have exposed him to a severe retort. 

Offertorium, in its origin, must be considered an adjective. It sign^es not an'offeriogj nor 
the act of offering ; but, in dictionary-phrase, of or belonging to an offering or the act of 
offering : and thus it is easy to see how its applications should be so various, like those of other 
similcj* words of mediseval Latin $ e. g. oratorium, -which commonly means an oratory, in the 
Ordo Romanus is used for a faldstool. The offertorium of the text, was lintenm or velum offer- 
torium ; a napkin or veil wrapped about the handles of the chalice, on that principle of reverence 
which forbade ^e handling of the vessels of the altar with bare ^ands, except by- those in 
sacred orders, and by them more than necessary. This sense of ofliertorium is very frequent 
in mediaeval rituals and ritualists ; and is not obsolete in more recent writers, who use the 
word for the veil in which the subdeacon holds the paten at the preface and during the canon. 
Thus the white jfanofiM, in which the laity made their offerings were offertoria, (see Mart^ne 
de ant. Monachorum Rit. p. 167.) and probably the sindon also, in which they were placed by 
the subdeacon to be carried to the altar. We owe to a note in Johnson's Prefatory Epistle 
(new edit. p. 48.; a passage from Mabillon deLiturg. Gallicana, whence it appears that vessels 
of gold and silver, which were sometimes used in receiving the breads ofi^red by the people^ 
had the same name. The strange word qferenda, as is well known, is used in many rituals 
and ritualists for offertorium ; and it is curious to observe how closely the one follows the 
other in its various applications. In an ancient MS. Ritual of the Church of S. Martin, at 
Tours, an extract from which is printed by Mart^ne (De ant. Ecc. Rit. p. 569,) the cruets, in 
which wine and water are offered, are called offerendee ; that intended for water being described 
as offerenda cristaltina. And in an extract from the Capltulare of Hincmar (Mart6ne, p. S09,} 
is an example of ofliertorium in the same sense of cruet. 

2. A more familiar signification of offertorium, as being more frequent in recent rituals, is 
antiphona offertoria ;'-the antiphon which used to be sung while the people made their offer- 
ings, and is now usrnally read by the Priest in the same part of the service. In this sense, the 
tentencea, in. our Vnyet Book, which are read while the people are offering their alms, are pro- 
perly called the offertory, or the offertories. In Marbecke's " Booke of Common Praier noted," 
1550, they are headed " The offertories," and are duly noted as antiphons. But Johnson was 
very far wrong in asserting that this is the only sense which the word can have in our liturgy 1 
there is another sense, which it will well bear in the rubric of our ofiSce, and which is quite 
as well estabUshed, though he laughs at it as the coinage of his adversary. 

3. Bona (Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. c. viii. | S.) informs us, '* nomine offertorii, sive offerendse, ut 
Amalarius et alii veteres loquebantar, ea omnia comprehenduntur qtue a sacerdote et rainistris 
Hunt et recitantur, a salutatione Dominus vobiscum usque ad secretse orationis conclusionem 
. . per omnia ssecula sseculorum." The 19th chapter of the 3rd Book of Amalarius de Eccle- 
siastico'officio, in which he treats on thissubject is headed, '* de officio quod vocatur offerenda :" 
and he defines in close agreement with Bona, "ofiicium quod nos dicimus offerenda ab illo 
loco inchoatur nbi sacerdos didt Dominus vobiscum : et finitnr ubi excelsa voce dicit per 
omnia ssecula sieculorum." It may be true that our liturgy is somewhat anomalous ; and in 
consequence it may not be easy to define with precision where, with us, the officium, quod 
dicitur offertorium, ends ; but this is no reason for denjring, or doubting, that we have such an 
ofiSce ; and that all which is done or said by the Priest, from the beginning of the first Sentence 
to Let u» pray for the whole state of ChrtsVt Church; the acts of the people in giving tlieir 
alms J the acts of the deacon or of the churchwardens in receiving them, and reverently bring, 
ing the bason to the Priest }— tliat all these are included in the oflSertory. Whether more be 
not included does not affect the question. 

We may add an example of another applicatioQ. of offertorium, which, so far as we have 
observed or remember, is unusual, but is in strict ieinalogy with the rest ; — an oriUio offertoria 
is called ofliertorium in the ordo published by Matthias Flaccus lllyricus under the title Miwa 
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We have now gone through the ordos of the papal mass, so fai as 
regards oar subject. We know not how our readers may be affected 
by this plain exposition of these ancient documents. The feelings 
which they raise m our minds is one of wonder how, with such records 
in existence, the prevalent notions respecting the credence in the early 
Western Church could ever have obtained possession. We have the 
Eucharistic rites as celebrated in its most distinguished seat, in Rome 
itself, by the Bishop of Rome, with every circumstance of solemnity ; 
and the credence can find no place. The office is complete without it : if 
it were there, there is no purpose to which it could be applied, such as to 
make it answer the definition with which we set out. All that imagina- 
tion G;^n do is to conceive some purpose oiconvenienee which might possi- 
bly be answered by it. An important alteration in the ritual, subsequently, 
gave occasion, we believe, for its introduction, on grounds both of con- 
venience and of decency ; but probably somewhat of the dignity, which 
has been attached to it, has arisen from its association in the mind with 
the irpoOetnv of the Greeks, and their preparatory rites. But if any rite, 
of any kind, comes into our notion of a credence, these early ordos of 
Rome would be even more fatal to it, if more were possible. For in 
them, when the offerings are placed on the altar, or when the chalice is 
mixed, there is not the appointment of so much as a prayer before the 
secreta* as is observed by Bona after Micrologus : '^ In ordine Romano 
nuUa fit mentio oration um quae dici solent a sacerdote, dum oblationes 
et reliqua peraguntur, quas nee Gregorius Magnus in libro sacramen- 
torium, nee Alcuinus, nee Amalarius, nee alii Romance missse expositores 
commemorant: quia ut observat Micrologus, cap. xi., Romanus ordo 
nullam orationem instituit post offerendam ante secretam; et ideo 
omnis ista actio sub silentio complebatur."* We know not what more 
we can add, for the matter is too plain to dwell on. 

We will now proceed to the second of the four ordos of Hittorpius, 
that which bears the title Ordo processionis, si quando episccpus fostivis 
diehus missam celebrare voluerity ita ut ah antiquis patribus occidentalium 
institutione est constitutus: — the order of a pontifical mass, probably as 
celebrated in Rome itself, as well as in other parts of the west. Here 
we shall find a great variation from the rites which we have been 
examining in the three ordos of the papal mass ; and though there is in 
it no mention, and no indication of a credence, the principal variation is 
such as afterward gave occasion to its gradual introduction. For the 
truth of the matter we take to be this : the credence was never used 
to receive the offerings of the people : it only came into use, as the 
practice of direct personal offering ceased. Now in this ordo, there is 
no personal offering of tuine, either by laity or clergy ; but the chalice 
is prepared, at or near the altar, be/ore the offertory. 

The course of this ordo, so far as relates to our subject, is this. 

Latina qua oUm ante Romanam circa A.D, 700 in uaufuit, ire. This ordo is printed by Bona in 
the appendix to his Rer. liturg. libri ; and also by Mart^ne, De ant. Ecc. Rit. vol. i. p. 482.— 
Prefixed to a Prayer, to be said by a deacon when he offers, is found this rubric : Vmiensgue 
diacunuM arUc Episcopum offerat diecna hoc qfertorium, Suscipe Domine Sancte Pater &c. 
(Bona, p. 625. Martene p. 602.) Again afterthe deacon has placed the chuUceon the altar, sacerdo* 
calicem efferent Heat offertoriwn iitud, Offerimus tlbi Domine, &c. Bona, p. 627. Martene p 605 

* Bona, lib. ii. c. ix. J 2. 
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The sacred vessels are received from the sacristan in the sacristy, by 
two acolyths, after the beginning of the gospel, and it is remarkable 
that a certain quantity of wine and water — all the water in fact that is 
tiged — ^is put into the chalice in the sacristy. The two acolyths proceed 
into the choir ; the one bearing the chalice with the wine and water in 
it, and covered with the corporal, on the right hand ; the other with 
the paten on the left ; and thence they go up to the altar, and wait 
the termination of the gospel. The deacon of the gospel on leaving 
the pulpit, from whence he is preceded to the front of the altar by a 
procession of a thurifer, seven acolyths bearing candles, and a subr 
deacon with the gospel on a cushion, ascends the step of the altar, 
takes the corporal from the chalice, and spreads it with the help of 
another deacon. And the subdeacon who carries the gospel from the 
pulpit presents it to the Bishop to kiss, who is then conducted to the 
place where he preaches : or, if the Bishop chooses not to preach, he 
preintones the Credo. When the gospel has been kissed by all the 
clergy, the archsubdeacon lays it on the altar, which before this has 
been covered with the corporal. The archsubdeacon then takes the 
ehalice from the acolyth, and presents wine to the archdeacon to be 
strained into the chalice through the colum, which (as we have seen 
above) the archsubdeacon carries hanging from his little finger through- 
out the whole office of the mass. 

Here we seem to have arrived at the rites of a later period : and it 
is obvious that the side-table of a later period might have had some 
ijonvenience for conducting them. There is, however, no necessity for it ; 
nor is there the slightest indication that any thing of the kind was used. 
The acolyth unquestionably continued to hold the chalice till the arch- 
subdeacon took it from him:* if its preparation were completed a few 
minutes before the Bishop finished his homily, we suppose the archsub- 
deacon would continue to hold it to the end of the creed; though 
when the Bishop preached, the preparation might be delayed till the 
homily was over.f When the Bishop did not preach, there probably 
would be little more than sufficient time for the preparation of the cha- 
lice before the creed was ended. The other acolyth would continue to 
hold the paten. 

To proceed however with the ordo. It seems to suppose the prepa- 
ration of the chalice to be completed almost simultaneously with the 
termination of the Credo. However, when the chalice is prepared and 
the Credo ended, the Bishop and the deacons together turn toward the 
people : the Bishop says the Dominus vobiscum, and Oremus : and then 
he gives the sign to the choir to begin the offertory. The offertory being 
thus begun, the Bishop is conducted by a presbyter and the archdeacon 

* Tn aa ancient ritual of the Church of S. Martin, at Toors, to whidi we shall haye occasion 
to refer hereafter, and in which the chalice and pa^en are brougrht through the choir during 
the gospel by two subdeacoos, there is an express direction tliat they shall continue to hold 
them, before a certain altar, till the end of the gospel : — ** Post legitur evangelium ; et dnm 
legitur, afferunt per chorum duo subdiaconi calicem, tenentes ilium ante altare B. Petri donee 
Evangelium finiatur.*' Though the chalice only is mentioned here, the chalice and paten mutt 
of course be understood ; of which if there were any donbt, the following sentences would 
remove it. Mart^ne, vol. i. p. 569. 

t The supposition of such delay will receive confirmation from a later Roman ordo, to 
which we shall refer by and by. 

VOL. VII* G G 
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to receive the oblations of the laity '^ ad locum ubi oblationes a fidelibuK 
laicis, sive viris, sive feminb, offeruntur ;" — the subdeacon with the 
chalice, and the acolyth with the paten, preceding him. 

Bat though the chalice, as well as the paten, is carried before the 
Bishop to the place of o£fering, the people, as we have said, offer only 
bread : the chalice has already been completely prepared at the altar. 
When the Bishop arrives at the place of offering, the archdeacon takes 
the chalice from the subdeacon: it is by the archdeacon that the 
breads are received and placed in the paten : and, as they are received, 
he presents to each offerer his hand, holding the chalice, to kiss. He 
then gives the chalice again to the subdeacon, and he, with the pres- 
byter, conducts the Bishop back to the altar ; the subdeacon and the 
acolyth, with the chalice and paten, preceding as before.* 

On reaching the altar, the Bishop first goes to his seat and washes ; 
and then rises to receive oblations of bread from two presbyters, from 
the deacons, and from aU the clergy, *' quos non tarn patrum instituta 
jubent, quam proprium arbitrium immolare suadet." The Bishop 
having received these and placed them on the altar, the archdeacon (if 
.we understand the passage rightly,) presents to him in the paten the 
breads which have been offered by the laity ,t of which he takes as many 
as he thinks sufficient ; and the rest the archdeacon commits to the 
care of the sacristan. The whole of the oblation of bread being thus 
on the altar, the archdeacon forthwith takes the chalice from the arch- 
subdeacon, and places it on the altar also.| This is as far as we need 

* Hittorp. p. 8. ool. 1. Quo cam penrenerit, diaconus a subdiaccno calicem accipieus om- 
nibOB qui oblationes obtulemnt, eisdem ab eo acceptis, et in patenam impositis, manmn saam 
cam calice ad oscolandum pnebeat, et ilium iteram subdiacouo det ad portandum," &c. 

t We are not without considerable distrnst of the correctness of our interpretation. We 
have given what, with reference to the context, seems to be tiie most natural meaning of the 
ordo : but this meaning, if expressed in the original, is expressed so obscurely, that we must 
•flbrd the reader the means of exercising his own Judgment on it. The words are these : " quas 
cum acceperit, atque altari saperposuerit, apportante sibi archidiacouo oblatas in patena a 
nulla immolatfu, accipiat ex illis quantum sibi safficere videator, et alias arcliidiacono resti^ 
taat,qaas ille custodi Ecclesiie ad observandum committat.** The expression a nullo immo- 
latoB taken by itself would give the idea that these were breads prepared or provided by the 
sacristan. But, whatever difficulty there may be in accounting for this expression, there 
seem to be strong reasons to understand it of the breads previously offered by the laity. For 
1. They are presented in the paten in which the offerings of the laity were received. 2. If they 
are not the breads of the laity, their offerings are not placed on the altar at all. 3. The ordo 
would hardly use the words ** quas ille custodi Ecclesise ad observandum committat" of breads 
which had been provided by the custos, and been only Just before brought from the 
sacristir. Perhaps the difficulty may be solved by supposing the archdeacon to present in 
the paten a number of breads provided by the sacristan, in addition to those which had 
been received from the laity. The discontinuance of offering wine shews that the practice 
of personal offerings was now declining ; and from the decay of devotion it might some- 
times happen that the breads offered by the people were insufficient, or unsuitable in 
quality : and therefore it might have become the rule to provide breads to be presented in the 
paten with theirs, and to be taken for oblation on the altar in their stead. It may be some confir- 
mation of this idea to observe that Micrologus reflects on a very irregular thing which seems to 
have crept into some churches : though the practice was maintained of receiving the offerings of 
the people, yet it was not till the real oblation was actually on the altar ; *' ordine prsepostero 
deinceps oflSertur, postquam in altari proposita oblattone sacerdos populum hortatur ad oran- 
dum." Micrologus c. 10. ap. Hitturp. p. 440. If we mistake not, there is an instance of a 
practice resembling this in an extract from a MS. Missal, of about the year 1400, secundum 
usum Ecclesiee Ebroicensis cEvreux) in Mart^ne (De Ant. Ecc. Bit. vol. i. p. 609 in this case 
perhaps it is more probable, that the offering was of money. An irregxdarity of an opposite 
kind may be observed in the ancient ritual of the Church of S. Martin at Tours, before referred 
to. In this ritual the memory of the ancient practice is maintained by offerings of bread and 
wine from the priores (which titie seems to include decanus, thesanrarius, cantor, subdecanus, 
magister scholse, and cellerarius ; and this offering appears to be made before the offertory. 
It must be said, however, this ritual is extremely obscure, and we may mistake in our inter- 
pretation of it. 

t In this ordo follows " Tunc episcopus benedicens hostias, et dicens, Veni sanctificator, &c : 
but no other prayer before Orate pro me. 
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pursue the examination of the ordo. Though it may be well to add, 
that, neither in this, nor in any of the three papal ordos, is there any 
notice of those subsequent rites which give occa^on to what might be 
called an incidental use of the credence, supposing its principal use to 
be that commonly assigned to it ; — we mean the ablution of the chalice, 
&c. The celebrant washes his hands after communion. But where 
the water comes from for any of the washings, either of the celebrant 
or of the ministri, or where the vasa manualia are emptied in these 
rites, nowhere appears. 

The innovation made in this office on the primitive practice of indi<* 
vidual and personal offering, and therewith the preparation of the 
chalice before the offertory, prepare naturally for the introduction of 
the credence, though there is no trace in the office that such introduc- 
tion had yet taken place. £ut as the decline of the practice of indi- 
vidual offering was gradual, it will be found that the introduction of 
the credence was gradual also ; only that the credence came in by 
slower degrees than the practice of individual offering went out. The 
notices of a credence, or of anything equivalent to it, in the rituals of the 
period between the eleventh century and the sixteenth, so far as we have 
been able to discover, are so few comparatively, that one should fairly 
enter on a search for them in order to estimate the matter truly. In 
the collection of Roman ordos printed by Mabillon in the second 
volume of the MvLseum Italicum, we believe the earliest indication — not , 
of the use of a credence properly so called, but — of anything made to 
serve the same purpose, is in an ordo of the papal mass which Mabillon 
attributes to Jacobus Gaietanus, who was created cardinal-deacon of 
S. George by Boniface VIII. (1294—1303), and died under Clement VI. 
(1342 — 1352). This ordo gives a direction respecting the preparation 
of the chalice from which we cannot but conclude that it was very late 
before the credence became a constant article of church-furniture in 
Rome itself : and looking at the authority and necessary influence of 
the example of the Church of Rome in matters of ritual, and the pecu- 
liar solemnity of the rite which this ordo describes, we may safely con- 
clude that it represents the practice of other churches in that age to a 
great extent. The following is the direction referred to: — '*Post 
epistolam vero subdiaconus, si non debet prsedicari in missa, ablutis 
digitis, prseparet in aptoloco calicem prope altare, ponens in eo vinum 
et desuper patenam cum hostia; et utrumque cooperiat mappula: 
quod si non sit prope altare locus aptus, super ipsum altare prseparetur 
calix. Deinde subdiaconus sedeat cum aliis minis tris. Si vero praedi- 
candum est, hujusmodi prseparatio differri potest usque post prsedica- 
tionem." — Museum Italicum, vol. ii. p. 298. 

Some of our readers may possibly be perplexed what to make of this 
"locus aptus;" — perhaps still more perplexed how, in any of the churches 
of the city of Rome wherein the Pope celebrates solemnly, such locus 
aptus should not be found. On the face of the passage, however,. two 
things are evident : 1. That in Rome, at the date of this ordo, a side- 
receptacle of any kind for the chalice was not indispensable, even in 
the most solemn celebration: 2. In churches which possessed any 
place suitable for this purpose, the aptness of the place was of an 
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accidental, rather than of any regular, constant, instituted character. 
By referring to other rituals of the middle ages supplied to us by 
Mart^ne, we shall easily discover an explanation of what was most 
probably contemplated. 

In two instances in Mart^e we find altars used for the preparation 
of the chalice to be offered on the high altar. And in one of these 
instances it is remarkable, that to the subsidiary altar is given the 
name of mensa propositionis* The name beyond question had been 
taken from the Greek rites : and not only the name of the table, but 
the rites themselves are in some measure copied ; for the *' mensa pro- 
positionis" being at some little distance behind the high>altar, when 
the deacon brings the chalice to the high -altar he is preceded by an 
acolyth bearing a candle. This example is from a ritual of the church 
of Soissons. Mart^ne does not assign any date to the MS. : he says 
merely " ex rituali pervetusto."* We may, in passings draw the 
reader*s attention to a peculiarity of rite exhibited in the extract from 
this ritual which we pnnt below. The wine and water are mixed in 
the chalice by the deacon at the mensa propositionis. But this is not 
all : the prayer Deus qui humana substantia is said by the deacon in 
doing this ; which prayer would of course be omitted by the celebrant 
in the offertory. This was not peculiar to the church of Soissons. 
According to Mart^e, it seems to have been common to several of the 
churches of France. Amiens is an instance specified by Mart^e in a 
passage which we shall have to quote just now. 

The other instance of an altar used as a side-table is from a MS« 
ordinary of the church of Chalons-sur-Saone : of the age of this MS. 
Mart^ne gives no indication whatever. In the passage from thia 
ofi^ce which the reader will find in the note,f he may observe an in- 
stance of the same thing which we have noticed in the earliest Roman 
ordos ; the chalice, when presented by the subdeacon to the deacon, 
being enveloped in a white napkin. Suph application of minor-altars to 
purposes subsidiary to the celebration of the missa major is not infre-> 
quent. From the ancient MS. Consuetudines of the Benedictines of 
S. Germain des Pr&, it appears that with them the subdeacon used a 
neighbouring altar on which to fold the paten in his veil during the 
censing before the secreta : ^' interim subdiaconus prseparabit patenam 
suam super altare B. Germani."t A side-altar then would at least be 

* De Ant. Ecc. Rit. pp. 370 and 574. ** Post epistolam dao clericuli responaorium in am- 
bouem, duo subdiaconi similiter cum cappis de pallio Alleluia. Quee dum cantantor, super 
qnoddam altare retro magnum ministret subdiaconus diacono panem et vinum et aqaam. . . . 
In commixtione autem yiiii et aquae dicitur a diacono hsec oratio Deus qui humana sudgtantite. 
Sec. Post haec ponat diaconus patenam cum hostia super calicem, totumque postea paula 
[id est palla] mundissima teg^tur. . . . Post Credo . . diaconus . . abluat mauus siias, eatqne 
ad mensam proporitionis, ubi proposuit ea quae ad opus sacrifidi prseparavit. Tunc enim, 
summo honore afferat ea, cereo praeferente usque ad sacrosanctum altare,** &c. 

t Mart^ne, pp. 370, 612, from the Ordo in Adventu. ** Dum haec dicantur [graduale, &c.] 
subdiaconus, resumta infula [casulaj quam deposuit ante epistolam, ministrat super altare 
B. Petri panem, vinum, et aquam." .... Sacerdote incipiente Credo in Unutn Deum^ chorus 
rtm<Apit Patrem Omnipotentem. Subdiaconus venit ad altare ubi ante ministravit, et . . . . 
accipiens intra manus cum devotione calicem et panem [cum] vino et aqua, involuto etiam 
[calice] sindone munda et honesta ; et cum dicitur cujue regni, cum ceroferariis astantibus 
hlnc inde venit ante altare. . . . Finito symbolo accedit ad altare j et dum dicitiur offertorium 
.... offiert diacono . . . primo patenam cum pane, postea calicem cum vino et aqua. Eodem 
modo diaconus sacerdoti.*' 
. t De Antiq. Monachorum Rit. p. 176. 
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amongst the things contemplated in the ordo of Cardinal Oaietan, 
under the term hcus aptus : and we may infer that, if in the arrange- 
ments of any of the basilicas there were anything else which, with 
equal convenience and due reverence, could be applied to the purpose 
of receiving the chalice, it might be so used. Possibly in some of 
them, some permanent provision had been made, for the express purpose 
of receiving the chalice before the offertory. But it seems remarkable 
that, in the solemnity of the papal mass, since something of the nature 
of a credence was used when the antecedent arrangements of the 
church afforded convenience for it, a table should not be prescribed 
when there was no pther locus aptus. For it appears that, in some 
churches, a table of some kind for this special purpose had been long 
in use. According to Martene, " In ecclesia Arabianensi [Amiens] dum 
sacerdos in missa solemni legit epistolam, quotidie diaconus stans ad 
ministerium, sive parvam mensam quae est a latere epistolae, vinum et 
aquam miscet in calice, illumque benedicit, dicens," &c. 

Unfortunately, in this instance, Martene does not indicate whether, 
or how far, he gives the words of his authority ; nor does he state 
distinctly what his authority is. We understand it to be a MS. ordi- 
nary of the Church of Amiens written in the year 1120, which he men- 
tions in the prefixed " syllabus librorum sacramentorum," &c., from 
which his work is compiled; but we are left in some uncertainty, be- 
cause there is also mentioned among his authorities a missal of the 
same church printed in 1506. And as he seems only to have had*^ 
certain excerpta from the MS. he does not, as in the case of many other 
churches, give an ordo of the Church of Amiens, in art. xii. of his 
fourth chapter. We feel some little regret that Martene should here 
have failed in his usual precision : for this is the only instance we 
have been able to find in either of his works, where a "parva mensa^*^ 
is distinctly mentioned as entering into the ancient rites of any church ; 
and, we confess, we suspect that, though the word ministerium may 
have been found in his authority, the sive parvam mensam qua est a 
latere epistola may be his gloss. In the ancient Liber Usuum Cister^ 
ciensium, also written in the twelfth century, we have another example 
of the ministerium; which however, for anything that appears, may be 
a table, or it may be a niche, or possibly it may be an ambry. In this 
book of the ancient usages of the Cistercians, the deacon and sub- 
deacon are directed to prepare the altar before Tierce ; placing the 
gospel on a lectern, and the missal on the right comer of the altar, 
and a tersorium under the upper palla of the altar : •' Postea prse- 
parent ministerium quod est juxta altare, in quo ministratur, ponentes 
calicem desuper cum corporali et offertorio ; et sedes in quibus sedent 
sacerdos et ipsi ministri; et piscinam."* We have suggested that 
possibly — in some cases at least — it might be an ambry ; because, as 
we hope to show hereafter, an ambr}% in some of the monastic churches 
was made to serve some of the purposes to which the credence was 
subsequently applied. But the farther illustration of this part of the 
subject must be deferred to another number. 

* De Antiq. Monachoruin Rit. p. 170. 
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We will here only cite one more passage from Mart^ne, containing 
an extract from a ritual book of the Roman Church — the earliest 
which his volumes enable us to produce — wherein the credence is 
mentioned by that name. We produce the passage with the more 
satisfaction because it seems to intimate that its learned author dis- 
tinctly held the same view of the origin of the credence out of the 
decay of personal offering to which we had ourselves been led, in some 
sort independently. 

" Heec sunt prsscipua quae antiquos oblationis ritus spectant : post- 
quam vero a fidelibus in missa offerre desitum est, quinam observati 
fuerint ex Pontificali Romano tempore Leonis Papse X. edito hie de« 

scribere juvat. Quippe lecto a pontifice ofFertorio, lotisque manibus, 

* subdiaconus dum pontifex abater git manus vadit ad credentiam,^ " — De 
Antiquia Ecc. Rit, vol, i. p, 388. 

[Emta in No I. Page 181, last line ; for '* distinction" read " destination."— Page 184, line 
14 ; for " this preliminary matter is wholly omitted" read "in another this preliminary is 
almost wholly omitted.**] 



A TRANSITIONAL CHURCH IN FRANCE. 

OiTR times (the times at once of the Catholic movement, and of the 
steam-developement) are — we cannot too often repeat it — times of 
transition, in Ecclesiology as well as in very many other things, and the 
result of this is that as we see churches being built and restorations 
taking place, which, so far as our present knowledge enlightens us, we 
term successful, and as also we are the unwilling spectators of works 
which we are safe in esteeming radically bad, so also we are brought 
into collision with many others which we cannot in justice refer entirely 
either to one class or to the other, which are not wholly good indeed, 
often very far from being so, but still more or less well intentioned, 
but whose good intentions are in a greater or less degree choked by 
ignorance and the prisca vestigia Jraudis, We confess that we take 
great interest in such structures: they are, to put the case on its 
lowest ground, very interesting historical documents, and we may often 
learn valuable lessons even from their faults, those faults being fre- 
quently private and crude, but still instructive, attempts to meet t\^e 
wants of the age, so that they may prove eminently useful guides to 
better advised individuals in accommodating mediaeval traditions 
to the changed circumstances of our own days. We have, indeed, 
been from time to time inclined to treat such structures with a too 
great severity ; but we trust, that as we are growing older we are be- 
coming more charitable, without abating one jot from our desire to 
discover and to follow out principles. 

These observations, — which, we are bound to confess, we have often 
in substance made before, — are prefatory to the description of a transi- 
tional church of an interesting and novel character, as it is one in 
France, where the evil element is not Puritanism, but Paganism, and 
the more noticeable as being near Paris. We must premise that we 
derive our information from a notice, illustrated with engravings, 
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plans, and sections, contained in the Revue Generale de V Architecture 
et des Travaux Publics for 1845-6, a periodical of a thoroughly eclectic 
stamp, but curious for the information which it contains. 

It was decided in 1834 that La Villette, near S. Denis, from its 
population, was in want of a new church, and accordingly M. Lequeux, 
architect of the arrondissement of S. Denis, was charged with the pre- 
paration of the plans. The localism of architects in France is a pheno- 
menon which must strike Englishmen as one of the exemplifications of 
that sort of military discipline under which the meddlesome ubiquity of 
the government places the country. Church building in France seems 
most particularly to invite the exercise of bureaucratic authority, as 
such of our readers who study the Annates Archiologiques will very well 
know. This early date should not be forgotten while we criticise 
the church. Difficulties arose which prevented the building from 
being commenced till October, 1840, and in just four years it was 
consecrated, with the dedication of S. James- the-Greater and S. 
Christopher. It is a sumptuous edifice, the expense of the church, 
including fittings and ornaments, being 300,000 francs — about 
^12,000. M. Lequeux (of whom we have never previously heard,) 
appears to have been brought up in a pagan school, but to 
have realized the fact that a church has certain requirements of 
construction and ornament necessary to render it fit for its destination, 
and accordingly he has produced a structure, recalling the basilics in its 
general type, too much vitiated with pagan detail, and yet mani- 
festing in its general plan, and in its very costly fittings and decoration, 
a laudable desire to rend.er it a temple worthy of the worship of the 
Christian Church. We observe a singular parallelism (omitting the 
cardinal moral difference of the latter being the product of individual 
munificence) in many points between the church before us and that at 
Wilton, which we have already described. Like Wilton, La Villette 
is triapsidal, but in the present case every apse contains an altar ; and 
this form of church is, therefore, in the French instance, a reality. The 
plan consists of a sort of vestibule or narthex, one bay long, a nave of 
seven bays, a chancel of one bay, aisles to nave and chancel, sacrarium of 
one bay and an apse beyond, apsidal chapels terminating the aisles and 
low square sacristy to the east of the apse, terminated by an octagonal 
campanile detached from the main structure. The church measures 
in* length about thirty-eight metres to the end of the apse, and forty, 
eight including the campanile. We are particularly glad to observe, 
that in this church the triple division of sacrarium, chancel, and nave, 
has not been forgotten. Our readers are, or should be, aware that this 
is, generally speaking, as much an antiquated thing in the Koman as in 
our Communion, — that there, as well as with us, the sacrarium and nave 
are for the mo^t part esteemed sufficient, — that its adoption in a new 
church is about as much a proof of that being a "revival" church in 
the Latin as in our own body. The chancel before us is long enough 
to admit of its containing its legitimate furniture of stalls, carved in 
oak, five on each side, there being no returns. The screen is of iron, 
cast, we are sorry to say. Beyond the chancel the sacrarium rises on 
three steps, the foot-pace rising by four more, so that the altar is very 
conspicuous. The chancel and sacrarium are floored with variegated 
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marble. We do not much approve the design of the altar, though 
it is unquestionably preferable to the receding ones so common on 
the Continent. But it is far too much a mere repetition of classical 
forms. The material is white marble. Among other symbolical 
carvings it contains in the centre the Agnus Dei, and the book with 
the seven seals ; the names of the apostles are engraved upon it, but 
in a most fanciful order, — S. Thomas comes first, S. Matthias sixth, 
S. John seventh, S. Peter eighth, S. James-the-Greater (the patron of 
the church) eleventh, and S. Andrew twelfth. What the motive of 
this medley can have been we are at a loss to conceive. We are 
delighted to observe the growth of the feeling for seemly decoration 
exhibited here to a remarkable extent, as the entire sacrarium is 
painted in fresco, and the windows are filled with painted glass, — the 
frescoes being executed by M. Br6mont, and the glass by M. Gsell, at 
Choisy-le-Roi. We are ignorant of the merit of either of these artists, 
— of course the appearance of the church materially depends upon it. 
The nave, as far as we can judge, is far less satisfactory. The 
architect has most perversely adopted the straight architrave, (found, 
we must confess, in some basilics, e. g. S. Mary, at Bethlehem, but 
still not to be reproduced), and what is more, employed the Tuscan 
pillar, with huge bases, about the least ecclesiastical one he could 
have found. The one bay of the chancel, as well as that of the 
narthex, has an arch, and not the flat architrave. However, 
there is a clerestory of seven windows, and the Lord's Prayer runs 
round the architrave. The aisles contain four windows. The pulpit 
fills the fourth bay on the south side. It -is of marble sculptured 
in front with a representation of Our Blessed Lobd blessing the little 
children, by M. Danton, senior, and on the sides with legends. The 
baptistery is at the south-west angle of the church. M. Br^mont has 
been charged to complete the decoration of the nave, for which 4000 
francs have been voted by the Conseil General of the Department of 
the Seine. The nave contains a warming apparatus. The west end is 
a mixture of classical and basilican forms, though, we are glad to 
say, indicating by its symbolism that the building is a church and no* 
thing else. The west door rises on fourteen steps above the ground, 
The unfortunate position of the tower spoils the lateral elevation, which 
however, would in no case be remarkable,— indeed, it is very poor. The 
east end of the nave roof, as at Wilton, is hipped. To sum up, we are of 
course very much grieved that a sum so very considerable, considering 
the small size of the church, should have been expended on any but a 
Pointed one. Still we cannot but be glad to see the indication it 
affords of an unniggardly mode of viewing church building in France ; 
and also because in its forms and its decorations, (albeit, cast in shapes 
which we cannot approve of very highly) it shows a not unclear percep* 
tion of what the requirements of Christian worship are and a desire to 
realise them. The church of La Villette in short, considered as the 
work of a few years back, is a very interesting transitional specimen. 
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EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY MEETING OF THE ECCLESIO- 
LOGICAL LATE CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY ; 

At the School-Room, adjoining All Souls' Church, S. Murylebone, on 
Tuesday, May 18, 1847. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, Vice-President, took the 
Chair at one o'clock, and opened the Meeting with a brief address. 

The following Report of the retiring committee was read by the Rev. 
J. M. Neale, one of the Honorary Secretaries. 

In again bringing forward their Annual Report, the Committee of 
the Ecclesiological late Cambridge Camden Society are desirous of 
being as brief as possible, in order not to detain you from the more in- 
teresting business which is to follow it. 

Since the last annual meeting they have elected two Episcopal 
Patrons, three honorary, and thirty-one ordinary members. In the 
course of the year the Committee have added Sir Charles Anderson, 
Bart., to their body, and Sir S. R. Glynne has accepted the office of 
one of the Honorary Secretaries. 

During the past year the series of working drawings in the Imtrumenia 
Ecclesiastica has been brought to a close. The completed work contains 
seventy-two plates, of the most necessary details and ornaments of 
churches ; and the Committee hope and believe that, with this volume in 
his hands, and a tolerably intelligent carpenter or mason, no parish-priest 
can be compelled to insert any barbarism or countenance any disfigure- 
ment of his church. Those members who have not seen this publica*- 
tion will be able to examine the copies which are lying on the table. 

The Few Words to Churchwardens, Part I., have advanced from a 
thirteenth to a fourteenth edition. It a curious thing that the wish 
with which the Committee published them seven years ago— that every 
parish in this country might be provided with them — 'has been, so far as 
numbers are concerned, more than fulfilled. 

The History of Christian Altars has appeared in a second edition. 

The History o/Fues has advanced from a third to a fourth edition, 
which will shortly appear. 

When it was annoimced to the Committee that the Practical Hints on 
Church Architecture and Antiquities were out of print, it was resolved 
not to republish them, but to bring out in their stead a more complete 
and systematic treatise on English Ecclesiology, in the smallest pos- 
sible compass ;>— one that might enable the ecclesiologist on a tour, and 
thus debarred from the possibility of consulting larger works, to decide 
on the value of a discovery, or the rarity of an arrangement : and it was 
felt that it would be better not to raise the price of the work by In- 
serting plates, when those for whose use it was written would be in 
the midst of real examples. The result is the " Hand-Book of English 
Ecclesiology," which is on the eve of publication, and several sheets of 
which lie on the table. 

The Ecclesiologist has advanced its usual twelve numbers, the seventh 
volume being thus all but complete. 

VOL. VII. H H 
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The Committee announce that the next number of the Ecclesiologist 
Dvill contain, illustrated by plans of the church of Bethlehem, and of 
the Crypt of the Nativity, and an engraving of the latter, the fifth part 
of the Churches of Palestine^ completing the series and the description 
of the Basilic of S. Mary, at Bethlehem. They cannot but feel deeply 
gratified in having been the channel to communicate the first systematic 
description which has appeared in English, of a spot so deeply inter- 
esting to every Christian, and yet so little known, and beg to give their 
best thanks to the learned author of this elaborate and instructive 
series, for his great kindness in writing it. 

They likewise take this opportunity of expressing their obligations to 
the author of the very erudite and interesting series of papers on the 
" Credence," of which the second part is now in the press. While 
■singling out, with many thanks to other kind friends, these two very 
valuable serial contributions to the pages of the Ecclesiologist, both 
of them by writers who have never been upon the Committee, 
they beg leave to invite the attention of all interested in the science of 
Ecclesiology to the fact that although the Committee necessarily keep 
the control of their official Journal in their own hands, and claim the 
direction of its general principles, they are as far as possible removed 
from any desire to maintain a monopoly in the authorship of it. Their 
wish is to maintain, with a definite line of action, a periodical which 
shall occupy a distinct ground, and one which has never been taken 
up by any other among those of the day which are devoted to the 
service of the Church ; and in so doing, to afibrd a channel through 
which those who have made Ecclesiology their pursuit shall be enabled 
to communicate to the world the result of their studies. The Com- 
mittee cannot too often repeat that the scope of the Ecclesiologist is not 
Church Architecture merely, but the general science of Ecclesiology, 
under which they consider that Ritualism is legitimately included. 

The Committee have great gratification in calling the attention of 
the Society to the formation of a new Society at Cambridge, which 
may, they trust, occupy at least a considerable portion of the ground 
formerly taken in the University by the Cambridge Camden Society. 

Of practical operations the most important in which your Committee 
have been consulted is the restoration, in a manner very gratifying to 
ecclesiologists, of the west front of Chichester cathedral, a work at- 
tended with peculiar difficulties, which they hope have been surmounted 
successfully under the direction of the able local committee which has 
so kindly consulted the Ecclesiological Society. 

An interesting application has been made to the Society on be- 
half of the British merchants at Guttenburg in Sweden, and the design 
of a church furnished for them. Of others may be mentioned, the 

almost entire rebuilding of S. , Kemerton ; designs for a yeoman 

school and chapel ; and an opportunity which has occurred of assisting 
and directing the ecclesiological movement in Philadelphia. 

The Society, last year, forwarded a chalice and paten of our manu- 
facture to the Rev. W. H. Walsh, Christchurch, Sydney, as a token of 
its sympathy with his efforts in the cause of Australian Ecclesiology. 
The following letter in acknowledgment of the present will be heaid 
with interest : 
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** Christ Church ParsonagCr 
« Sydney, New South Wales, drd Feb., 1847. 

"Gentlemen, — I have to acknowledge with sincere ratification and. 
thankfulness the receipt of a paten and chalice of the (late) Cambridge Cam- 
den Society's manufacture and desien, which have been transmitted to me by 
Mr. Alfred Stephen, of Trinity College, on behalf of the Committee,, as an 
ofiering to the church of which I am the incumbent. 

*' I value the gift highly for its own sake, as it not only meets my wish to 
see the holy table of my own church provided with sacred vessels of correct, 
design and manufacture, instead of the wretched devices of modem silver-* 
smiths; but will also put it into my power to make suggestions in other quar* 
ters where churches are building : and it is highly desirable that our diocese 
should possess at any rate one good example of form and workmanship* 

*' I value also the truly kind spirit which has actuated the committee in 
taking cognizance of the affairs and doings of their Antipodean brethren, who 
how^ever, let me assure you, are not uninterested observers of your society's 
proceedings, and whose hearts are gladdened by any act or word which reaUzes 
the sympathy of joy or suffering existing between those who, outwardly far 
distant from each other, are knit together in the one communion and fellow- 
ship of the Holy Catholic Church. 

'* In the hope that Mr. Van Voorst, my agent, will have continued or re-* 
newed my subscription to the society — from which I expressed a desire to be 
dissociated only while there was any doubt as to what character or principles 
it might ultimately assume after the rupture at Cambridge — I have now, as a 
member of the society, to request the committee's assistance in furnishing me 

with a paten, chalice, and flagon, of their design and manufacture for S. * 

church at S. Leonard's, a township that has risen up on the north shore of 
Port Jackson, exactly opposite this city. I am authorised by the gentleman 
(the churchwarden) for whom I am acting, to say that within the next five or 
six weeks he shall be prepared to remit through me a sum of ^25 ; and, 
judging from what is set forth in the Ecclesiologist, No. IX., I conclude this 
sum will be sufficient to provide the vessels above mentioned of a ' beauty and 
decency ' seemly for a small church. I am sure it will not lessen the com- 
mittee's disposition to do us this service, when they hear that this money has 
been raised from the proceeds of the sale of some family plate offered by the 
gentleman referred to for this special purpose on a high and holy principle, 
easily understood by the right-hearted. I would also mention that he nas 
been the most active instrument in bringing the church to completion, and in 
the subsequent erection of a parsonage ; raising funds by personal solicitation 
from a not very willing and rather intractable community, and with his own 
hands cutting the font and doing much of the decorative work in the interior 
of the building. I will say nothing of the architectural character of this 
church, as it is one of those unhappy specimens of the result of ecclesiastical 
ignorance and bad taste, of which there are already too many examples in the 
colony, my own church in its earlier work and main features not excepted. 
Happily, however, we are coming to a better state of things. The four years 
during which Mr. Edmund Blacket has been employed on church design in 
the colony have effected quite a revolution in our church-building. Little by 
little the country is being studded with churches of good design and con- 
struction, such as I am sure even the rigid criticism of your society would not 
fail to approve. 

'* Our cathedral, too, has, after some little struggle, fallen into the same good 
hands, and so &r as past blunders will admit, bids fair to be one of the best 

* The dedication in my next. 
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cadiednd designs, properly so called, of modern days. The committee num- 
bering amongst them some not well informed laymen, have, contrary to ex- 
pectation, entered heartily into the architect's plans, and have readily con- 
sented to all his suggestions and alterations. The appendage of the Magdalen 
tower to a short prim qttake^•like nave has been put aside ; and two well- 
proportioned engaged towers are to take its place at the west end, so as to 
efliM an extension of the nave. A lantnn-tower is also to be added at the 
junction of the nate and transepts (whose starved narrowness cannot now be 
remedied) ; and buttresses and flying^buttresses will be added both to the old 
and new work of the choir, nave, and clerestoiy. I shall endeavour to procure 
a sketch of both the exterior and the interior for transmission with the 
remittance. 

** I am snre you wiD pardon my bems' a little loquacious on a subject ^ 
great inteiest to me, particularly if it Miould serve to show you that ecelesi- 
ology is not quite unthought of or unattended to in this distant and Httle- 
understood dipcese of the Church of Christ. Accept my hearty good wishes 
ibr the society's prosperity, and believe me to be, 

^Gentlemen, 
•* Your very faithful servant and brother, 

•«W. H. Walsh." 

In the last Annual Report it was stated to the Society that the exe- 
cutor of the late Sir. Maude had not returned any satisfactory answer 
to the applications for payment of the legacy of £5000. These nego- 
ciatlons having failed, the opinion of counsel was obtained, and was not 
of a natuie to justify the Committee in commencing an action to enforce 
payment of the bequest. 

The suecessor of Mr. Walters, at Cambridge, has not been willing 
to release the Society from their engagement as to the hire of the rooms 
at G, King's Parade, until the full expiration of the time at Lady-day, 
1848. It will not be till then that the Committee will be justified in 
taking measures for obtaining a room in London. 

Some time ago the Committee encouraged Mr. Blackbume, F.S.A.,^ 
to undertake the publication of a series of coloured illustrations of de. 
corative architectural painting. The first Part has just appeared, and 
lies on the table. At a time when Decorative Colour is gradually 
and steadily making its way into churches, all examples of its few 
ancient remains are particularly valuable ; and as a faithful reproduction 
of some of them, the Committee recommend the book. 

The Committee cannot finish their Report on the Eighth Anniversary 
without expressing great concern that the President should for the first 
time have oeen prevented by severe illness from occupying the post 
-which he has for seven years so kindly and ably filled — a regret which 
is however lessened, by their happiness in seeing the chair occupied, as 
it is to-day, by one of their Vice-Presidents. 

ITie adoption of the Report was moved by R. E. E. Warburton, Esq., 
and seconded by the Rev. J. L. Patterson* who in his speech recom- 
mended a greater frequency of meetings. 

The Rev. W. Dodsworth rose to speak upon one subject which had 
been mentioned in the Report. When the kw of mortmain had made 
void the late Dean of Westminster's legacy of £5000, the Metropolis 
Churches Fund had claimed and obtained £500 out of it under the 
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existing law. He thought that £500 at least might be obtained out 
of Mr. Maude's legacy. He also recommended a greater frequency 
of meetings, and expressed a wish that the Ecclesiologiat appeared 
less often. 

Mr. A. J. B. Hope, M.P., Chairman of Committees* rose to reply. 
The case of the Maude legacy had i)een submitted to counsel, and should 
be again, with a view to ascertain if £500 could be secured, if Mr. 
Dods worth would furnish references. [Subsequent inquiries have satis- 
fied the Committee that they cannot insist on this claim.] Mr. Hope 
further said* that the Committee would have again to deliberate on the 
best method of carrying on the Ecclesiologut, and appealed to the 
meeting that the Committee had not been inactive during the past year, 
althou^ no public meeting had been held. 

The adoption of the Report was then carried unanimoudy. 

The audited accounts for the past year were read by the Rer. W. 
Dodsworth, one of the auditors, in the absence of Mr. F. H. Dickinson, 
M.P., the Treasurer. 

The Rev. G. WilHams, c^ King*s College, Cambridge, laid on the 
table a copy of the laws of the Cambridge Architectural Society, formed 
in November, 1846. 

The following gentlemen were then proposed as the original Mem* 
hers of the Committee for 1847 — 8, and elected: 



A. J. B. Hope, Esq.. M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. Benjamin Webb, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Re?. John M. Neale, M.A., Truity CaUege, Cunbridge. 
Sir S. R. Glynne, Bart.. M.P., M.A., Ckrist Church, Oxford. 
Sir Charles Anderson, Bart., M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
John D. Chambers, Esq., M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 

[Of these Mr. A. J. B. Hope reaccepted the office of chairman ; and 
the Rev. B. Webb, Rev. J. M. Neale, and Sir S. R. Glynne, those of 
Honorary Secretaries; and Mr. J. D. Chambers was elected Treasurer. 
The Rev. G. H. Hodson, M.A., F. H. Dickinson, Esq.. M.P., MA., and 
J. J. Bevan, Esq., M.A., all of Trinity College, Cambndget were added 
to the Committee.] 

The Rev. W. Scott. M.A.» Queen's College. Oxford, and C. W. 
Strickland, Esq.» M.A., Trinity College^ Cambridge^ were appointed 
auditors. 

Mr. Scott, in returning thanks, expressed his hope that steps might 
be taken for combining and centralizing the various ecclesiological 
societies, and giving them all a more decided religious character. 

Mr. A. J. B. Hope then opened the debate on Church Restoration 
and regretted that it had fellen upon him to do it. He had hoped 
that some one more competent than himself would have done it. The 
question bad been lately brought before public notice in an able pamphlet 
by a member of the Oxford Architectural Society. It had then been 
taken up by the Ecclesiologist in a review of this pamphlet, which laid 
down that there were three principles which might be followed in Church 
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Kestoration. Still the Committee felt that they had not sufficiently" 
discussed the subject, and therefore proposed it for debate on the pre- 
sent occasion » 

The Rev. J. M. Neale recapitulated that these three principles were 
styled the Conservative. Destructive, and Eclectic, took up the Destruc- 
tive side of the question, and announced his readiness to see Peter- 
borough Cathedral pulled down, if it could have been replaced by a 
Middle-Pointed cathedral as good of its sort. 

The Rev. J. L. Patterson announced, himself a Destructive, still he 
did not think that all previous stages ought to be obliterated. In prac- 
tice he would keep up all the intermediate steps of architectural deve- 
lopement. 

The Rev. W. Scott pointed out how unsatisfactory it was to have 
nothing more than rules for indiscriminate destruction. We have no 
constructive theory. The Destructive theory by itself would have left 
us absolutely nothing by this time but such churches as All Souls, S. 
Marylebone, for example. 

Mr. Patterson explained (having by a slip of the tongue praised Third- 
Pointed in his speech) that he had meant to state that Middle- 
Pointed- was the highest type of church architecture, which should be 
always followed in future constructions. He wished to retain other 
styles as intermediate links. 

Mr. W. C. Luard was a Conservative. Churches were not only 
temples of God, but historical monuments, and as such ought to be 
preserved. He defended therefore the retention of Third -Pointed cle- 
restories, and even the preservation of a Third-Pointed window in Bar- 
peston church, which must be allowed to be a deformity, but of which 
we could not exactly tell what it replaced. 

Mr. Hope was an Eclectic. All arts called out invention and imita- 
tion. The early Poems of Tennyson were an example of failure in 
invention. But this was better than the imitation of a Blackmore. 
There was this danger of excess in imitation in conservative church 
restoration. 

Mr. W. T. Parkins also was an Eclectic ; and this, as the least of two 
evils. We were speaking, not a living, but a dead language, and there- 
fore must choose what we could from all quarters. 

The Rev. W. Dodsworth supported the Conservatives. The question 
ought to be divided into two ; — what was best in the abstract, and what 
was best in particular cases. He also thought that as yet we did not 
know enough of church architecture to be able to develope safely : nor 
could he forget the value of buildings of various ages, as historical links. 
The Rev. J. M. Neale, in reply to Mr. Scott, observed that the an- 
cient architects only destroyed the works of their predecessors in the 
belief that their own were better. He himself, could he know that a 
better style than Middle- Pointed was discovered, would destroy every^ 
Middle-Pointed building. Mr. Hope also had accused destructivcness 
of irreverence. But those who altered every stone of the Martyrdom at 
Canterbury, could not be charged with irreverence towards S. Thomas : 
nor could S. Helena, although she had altered every inch of the Holy 
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Sepulchre itself. He appealed to Mr. Williams for an account of these 
alterations. 

The Rev. G. Williams denied that S. Helena had made so complete 
an alteration. The Holy Sepulchre had always been a rock on the 
ground. S. Helena had not therefore to cut away the mountain from 
around it, as though it had been a rock sepulchre. But she had cut 
away the front of the cave, (for it was double,) in order to adorn it. S, 
Helena was less a destructive than a conservative, for she had cased the 
whole tomb with marble, to preserve it. 

Mr. Neale considered such casing to be destructive, considered in 
an sesthetical point of view* The Romanesque work of Gloucester had 
been cased in Third-Pointed work : and surely this was an example of 
destructiveness. 

Mr. Luard rose to explain that though he was a conservative, his 
theory was not unbending. For example, he would not in restoring 
Jesus College Chapel, Cambridge, keep the debased east window, the 
original design being well known. 

Mr. A. H, Burford thought that the Eclectic theory had quite gained 
the day in point of argument. Conservatism, he thought, had been re- 
jected by the sense of the meeting, and the contest now lay only between 
Eclecticism and Pestructiveness« 

Mr. Parkins considered that the destructive was the right theory ^ but 
untenable in practice. 

Mr. Scott rose to ask if any one knew any thing of a body of some 
pretensions calling themselves Freemasons of the Church. 

The Rev. B. Webb said that the Committee had some time since seen 
a prospectus of that body, which appeared to be very elaborately organ- 
ized. Some practical works of some of their Professors he had seen, 
and had not thought worthy of approbation. Upon the general question 
of the discussion, he announced himself an Eclectic, and dwelt on the 
necessity of ascertaining what limits should be fixed to the value 
of association as attached to styles or details in any restoration. He 
mentioned the example of Avington church, to which a member of this 
society had succeeded, and which was to be restored, where the crushed 
Romanesque chaacel-arch which had often been engraved, and considered 
as a curious specimen, must, if restored at all, be made perfect, and 
so lose its chief merit in merely antiquarian eyes. In re-building the 
President's church, at Kemerton, a great question had arisen respecting 
the retention of a plain but good Romanesque arcade in the north aisle. 

Mr. J. D. Chambers inclined to be a conservative, especially from a 
sense of what was due from us to the intentions of the founders of reli- 
gious edifices, which he thought had not been sufficiently considered in 
the debate. He referred to the ancient and most interesting buildings 
j&o happily preserved in Ireland. 

The Rev. J. Pocock (not a member of the society,) rose to announce 
himself a Freemason of the Church. Their object was to recover and 
maintain true principles of architecture, as connected with true church 
principles. Their * chapters,* — for so their meetings were called, 
although here their name had met with ridicule, — were always begun 
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irith prayer : and there was reason to hope that they might hecome that 
central body which some of the speakers had wished to see. 

Mr. Webb apologised for any unintentional slight on the Freemasons; 
he had only said the little he had known of them. 

Mr. G. £. Street argued against the Destructive theory, that you 
must destroy entirely, if at all : but few would go so far as this. He 
thought that Eclecticism might sometimes even require the destruction 
of Middle-Pointed work. 

Mr. Hope quoted the projected restoration of S. Patrick's. Dublin, as a 
ease, in which the committee had recommended on an Eclectic theory, 
to destroy some poor Middie^Foioted windows in the aisle in order to 
restore the First-Pointed nave. 

The Dean of Chichester, Chairman, wound up the discussion in 
fevour of the Eclectic theory ; considering Conservatism a Chinese prin- 
ciple, and Destructiveness a most dangerous experiment. Variety, he 
thought, should pervade art, as it does nature. By adopting the Eclec- 
tic theory, we might hope to develope something more beautiful than 
ever yet known. In the mean time we are not to keep up nor copy de- 
formity, but aim at advancing and developing the ideid of beauty. 

Mr. Scott amusingly gave hopes that some such happy success was at 
hand, to be exhibited iu a pagan church by Mr. Cockerell, now build- 
ing in Moor Lane, Cripplegate, which was beyond human belief, for 
ugliness. 

Mr. Hope called the attention of the Members present to two extremely 
beautiful and elaborate drawings exhibited by Mr. Shaw, of the Fish- 
monger's Pall, and the Countess of Newburgh*s Cope ; thanks were 
voted to him for his kindness in sending them. 

Thanks having been voted by acclamation to the Very Rev. Chair- 
man, the Meeting, which was very large, adjourned. 



OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

At a Meeting held on Wednesday, May 5th, the Rev. the President 
in the Chair, the following new members were admitted : — 

F. Adams, Exeter College. 

H. Meynell, Brasenose College. 

F. Palmer, Mettou College. 

The President then read the list of candidates for election at the next 
meeting, and of presents and purchases. 

The Librarian read the Report of the Committee ; it mentioned several 
appHcattons for advice with respect to monumental memorials for church- 
yards, and suggested to members the investigation of ancient examples 
of simple and appropriate forms, alluding to those discovered in Bake - 
well churchyard, of which an account has recently been communicated 
by the President. It adverted to the restorations now in progress at 
Dorchester Abbey Church, Oxfordshire, and solicited aid for the re- 
placing the ancient stained glass in the east window, and filling the new 
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portion of the new window with new glass. It then announced that 
in the room of Mr, Lowe, who has left Oxford, the Hon. G. F. Boyle, 
of Christ Church, has been appointed Secretary. 

The Rev. W. Sewell, B. D., Vice-President, delivered a lecture on 
the Corruption of Greek Architecture, prefatory to the introduction of 
Gothic. 

The President and Mr. Patterson confirmed some remarks in Mr. 
Sewell's Lecture. 

A Letter was read from the Rev. G. Williams, of King's College, 
Cambridge, calling the attention of the Society to the appeals made in 
the Ecclesiologist of November and April, for aid to the orthodox Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, in his efforts to restore some of the ancient churches 
of his Patriarchate to Christian worship. 



ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE EXETER DIOCESAN 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Exeter Diocesan Society, for en- 
couraging the study of Church Architecture, was held at the College 
Hall, on Thursday, the 1 5th of April last. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge was in the Chair. 

The Rev. P. Carlyon, one of the Honorary Secretaries, read the Annual 
Report of the Committee, from which we make the following extracts : 

The Committee of this society invites its members to attend the 
Quarterly and Annual Meetings; The Committee would suggest whe- 
ther something like the free-masonry of former times may not be esta<- 
blished between the several kindred societies throughout the kingdom, 
not indeed to revive secret tokens, but to secure con-fraternity, agree- 
ment, and uniformity of action — a consent among themselves to pro- 
mulgate the same principles and lessons from one extremity of the land 
to the other. They hope this hint may meet Uie eyes of the Com- 
mittees of similar societies, and kindle the same desire. 

In taking a review of the progress of Church Architecture in this 
Diocese, and of symptoms of the usefulness and stability of this society, 
your Committee find grounds for congratulation and thankfulness. 
The testimony of New Churches built in this Diocese previously to the 
formation of its Architectural Society, present 'such a contrast in their 
style and character to those erected subsequently, that we may venture 
to date the improvement in church building from the time of the 
society's institution. We have no cause to boast. Nor again is the 
dawn of a brighter day without a cloud. Yet, on the whole, in the 
last seven years, there has been a steady advance in the study and pro-> 
gress of church architecture. We can point to Exwick, Barnstaple, 
Torquay, Chevithome, Woodbury Salterton, Allhallows- on- the- Walls, 
and several other places for illustrations. Compare with these the five 
last churches erected in this city prior to the year 1 840 ; and who will 
not own that a risen sun has dispersed the shades of night ? whatever 
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share this society may have had« if any, in promoting this improvement, 
its use may now be^ at all events, to foster and extend it. 

Limiting the review to the past year, the committee has had the grati- 
fication of being consulted on proposed works in eight instances, pre- 
senting every variety of operation. The first of these, in time as well 
as importance, was the consultation of the society by the Bishop qf 
Fredericton on a proposal to remodel the plan of his cathedral so 
extensive as to amount, externally at least, to a new design. The 
increased dignity, and nearer approximation to the character and type 
of the cathedrals in our own cities at home, which would be -thus 
acquired, afibrded as much pleasure to the Committee to concur in the 
new design, as they felt it an honour to be consulted. Few will ques- 
tion the propriety of taking the model of a cathedral rather than of a 
parish church, however beautiful, as the type of a new cathedral — ^and, 
if it pleaseth Almighty God to prosper and accomplish the noble pur- 
pose of the Bishop, this society may rem^ber )vith no ordinary grati- 
fication, how closely associated with it were the founder and the 
architect of the first pure cathedral in the Pointed styles that has ever 
been reared in a British colony. Of the seven churches in this diocese 
of which the Committee have given their opinion, reports have already 
been made to the society at the quarterly meetings. The seven 
churches alluded to are Stratton, Plympton, Virginstowe, Petton, 
Chudleigh, S. Agnes, and Gerrans. Mention is again made of them 
only for the sake of recording the whole transactions of the society in 
this province of its operations during the past year. 

Three sheets of *' Rough Notes for correction*' have been issued in 
the past year— on which the society will be glad to receive commu- 
nications. Similar notes are in hand, relating to churches in other 
deaneries. 

The Committee is engaged in promoting the formation of *' District 
Committees'' as a means of extending its influence and awakening an 
interest in its objects throughout the diocese. The district committee 
will hold its first meeting in Plymouth. 

A project was at first started with a view to establish an independent 
Architectural, Archaeological, and Statistic Society at Plymouth, for 
the purpose of incoi^orating, if possible, the society in embryo with 
the Architectural Society of the diocese. After a correspondence of 
some length, it was resolved that certain rules ultimately agreed upon 
by your committee, should be proposed as the terms upon which the 
parties treated with at Plymouth should be invited to merge their pro- 
jected society into a District Committee of the Diocesan Architectural 
Society. 

Those rules were alternately and definitely adopted at a meeting at 
Plymouth, summoned for the purpose, on Thursday, April 8th. 

Such being the consummation of a treaty which establishes a District 
Committee of this society in the very populous and important town 
and neighbourhood of Plymouth ; such being, moreover, the basis for 
an extension of the active infiuence of this society into other localities 
of the diocese — your Committee have great pleasure in laying this their 
*'• act and deed" before the members at large, and in stating now what 
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those *' Rules" are, which they trust will give fresh strength and unity 
to the society's future operations. 

The Committee intend to correspond forthwith with one of the 
Society's Local Secretaries in Truro, or its neighbourhood, and to en- 
deavour to establish another District Committee — in that chief centre 
of population in Cornwall. 

The Rev. J. W. Karslake, in moving the reception and adoption of 
the report, referred, in terms of satisfaction, to the allusion made in it, 
to the cathedral, now being erected in the city of Fredericton, New 
Brunswick. 

The Rev. G. T. Smith seconded the motion, particularly adverting 
to the ** practical" character of the Report. 

The Right Worshipful the Mayor of Exeter suggested a slight amend- 
ment of the Report, before the resolution was put. It was well known 
that there was hardly a city in the kingdom, in which there was such 
a paucity — he might say, indeed, such an utter absence — of churches, 
with any pretensions to architectural character. He knew of only one, 
in the city, which was not a positive discredit to the taste of the day 
in which it had boen erected — and that one was the church of AU- 
hallows-on-the- Walls. It was desirable to have it inserted in the 
Report, in the list of those which had risen recently, on account of its 
present unfinished state. He thought, if public attention were drawn 
to it, as it would be, by its being there inserted, it would tend to an 
earlier filling up of the list of 51, subscriptions which had been lately 
set on foot. He was very anxious to see the church completed, and 
he was quite sure that the members of this society would readily con-* 
cur, in any proposition that might tend to promote that object. 

The Mayor's suggestion was unanimously adopted, and the amend- 
ment immediately made, as will be seen by the extract from the Report 
which we have made above. 

The Rev. W. Karslake announced his intention of endeavouring to 
establish a District Committee, in the locality with which he was more 
especially connected. 

The Rev. Dr. Boulton presented to the society a drawing, made by 
Mrs. Boulton, of the ancient granite font in Bodmin Church. 

Mr. T. G. Norris presented the society with the rubbing of a brass 
found in Stoke D' Abernoun church, Surrey. The figure was entirely 
swathed, except the face, and on the brow appeared a cross. It repre- 
sented what was commonly called a *^ chrysom child," and perhaps it 
was as well to add, that it was a memorial to a departed infant, which 
had been baptized ; such infants were alvi^ays represented in this pecu- 
liar style. 

The Rev. Prebendary Harington said, it was a very common notion 
that a " chrysom child*' was a child-which had died unbaptized. Such, 
however, was not the fact, although there were spots of ground deno- 
minated " chrysom ground," in many of our church-yards, appropriated 
expressly to the burial of unbaptized children. He believed the fact 
to be, that a " chrysom child" was a child which had died within three 
weeks of its birth. The rule of the church, as they were aware, was 
to require baptism within eight days. At the time of baptism, the 
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child was wrapped in what was called a chrysom rohe, and when the 
mother came to church, for the purpose of returning thanks, this robe 
was deposited in the church, and kept there until the time of confirma- 
tion. Whenever the child deviated from the path of rectitude, this 
robe was presented to its view — as emblematic of the purity it had 
received at baptism — but, if it died after baptism, and before the 
churching of the mother, it was then called a *' chrysom child," and 
was buried in the " chrysom robe," as this memorial represented. The 
Rev. Prebendary proposed the appointment of the patron, president, 
officers, and committee for the ensuing year. He regretted to find, 
that they were to lose, from that day, the kind and efficient services of 
one of their officers, whose ability had been manifested in the report 
which they had just heard read. His friend, Mr. Carlyon, felt that 
his various heavy avocations prevented his giving up sufficient time to 
the business of the society, and he had, therefore, felt, himself com- 
pelled to relinquish his post. Although it would ill become him, as a 
brother clergyman, to say any thing, in his presence, of a laudatory 
character, yet he was quite sure the meeting would join with him, in 
thanking him, for his able and zealous exertions in the society's behalf. 
The regret which he should otherwise feel, in announcing Mr. Garlyon's 
resignation, was somewhat relieved, from his being permitted to name 
as Hs successor, in conjunction with Mr. Lightfoot, a rev. friend of 
his — ^ihe Rev. W. Sloane Evans — and from what he knew of that gen- 
tleman, he felt convinced, that at the close of the ensuing year he 
would justly claim their thanks, not on his retirement, but for his past 
efficient services. 

The Rev. Prebendary G. M. Coleridge seconded the motion, and it 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. George Cox, of Trinity College, Oxford, then read a paper on 
" The Development of Anglican Ecclesiastical Architecture." 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Cox for his paper, and thanks having 
been also given to the Right Rev. Bishop Coleridge, for his kindness 
in taking the chair, the meeting separated. 



GENERAL HALF-YEARLY MEETING OF THE YORKSHIRE 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

The General Half- Yearly Meeting of this Society was held in the 
Society's Rooms, Minster Yard, York, on Thursday, April the 29th, at 
2 o'clock. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce took the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting being read, the Rev. John Ken- 
worthy, Rector of Ack worth, was elected a member of the Society. 

Several works which had been purchased by the Society were laid 
upon the table. 

A Paper was then read by A. H. Sharp, Esq., on the open timber 
roofs of the middle ages which was illustrated by numerous drawings 
including sections of the roofs over Westminster Hall, Patrington 
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Church, S. Stimpson*8 Church, York, S. Anthony's Hall, York, ancient 
Barns at Selby and Bolton Abbey, with many others. 

Mr. Sharp also laid before the Society drawings of an ancient ware- 
house in First Water Lane, York, which it had lately been found neces- 
sary to demolish. 

The thanks of the Meeting were given to Mr. Sharp for his interesting 
contributions, and a resolution was passed directing the Secretaries to 
request all architects who are Members of the Society to deposit with 
the Society drawings of any ancient buildings of interest which they may 
have occasion to take down in the course of their professional labours. 

Drawings of the ancient roofs over Birdsal Church and the North 
Transept in York Minster were presented by F. Bell, Esq., for which 
the thanks of the Meeting were returned. 

The following grants of which notice had been given at the last 
Meeting, were made — £40 for stained glass in the East Window of 
S. Paul's Church, Hull. 

£15 for the restoration of the East Window of S, Sampson's Church, 
York. 

£10 for the restoration of the West Window of Holy Trinity Church, 
Goodramgate, York. 

£10 for the restoration of the East End of Askam Bryan Church, on 
condition that the general plans for the restoration of that building 
should be approved of by the Committee. 

£8 for the restoration of a Doorway in Bramham Church. 

£3 8». additional grant for a Font in East Cottingwith Church. 

And notice was given that at the next Meeting additional grants 
would be moved for the restoration of Howden Church, and Holy Tri- 
nity, Goodramgate, York. 

We have received the Fifth Annual Report of this Society. Among 
other matter, it contains a Reprint (with ours and our Publisher's per- 
mission) of the Paper on the Parish Churches of York, contained in 
the Ecclesiologist for last September. 



REVIEW. 

Documents relating to the Foundation and Antiquities of the Collegiate 
Church of Middleham, in the county of York, by the Rev. W. Atthill, 
Canon and Sub-Dean of Middleham. London: for the Camden 
Society. Nichols and Son, 1847. pp. xxx. and 112. Small 4to. 

Richard III., when Duke of Gloucester, made Middleham Castle, in 
Wensley Dale, his favourite residence. In consequence, he exerted 
himself to get the parish church of that place raised into a college, for 
which he got the king's licence in 1477 ; Archbishop Booth co-opera- 
ting, the new foundation was completed in the following year, and 
endowed with great privileges, and Pope Sixtus the IVth's bull of con- 
firmation was procured in 1482. Though thus honoured, the church 
was not rebuilt on a scale befitting its new dignity. But it must not be 
forgotten how soon after the foundation Richard III. was kOled. Mid- 
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dleham collegiate cburch was singularly fortunate under the next 
dynasty, (strangely so, considering who the founder of the college was,) 
for the Vicar-generalship of Cromwell was felt there hy the issue of a 
charter of privileges to the Dean. From that day to this, it has con- 
tinued a collegiate church ; and if in no other way distinguished, it 
has, we may hope, done good by the perpetuation of the daily service. 
The work before us is the wo!;^of a good churchman- like spirit, and 
contains a large mass of information, pleasantly, though not very 
systematically given. In the preface is given the Ecclesiology of the 
.church, from the journal of *' an eminent archaeologist," whose name 
is not mentioned. From this it appears that the church, which is not 
cruciform, was originally First-Pointed, (with a single remnant of the 
old Romanesque one, in the shape of a moulding, embedded in the 
wall,) but altered by Middle and Third-Pointed insertions. Of its 
present fittings, the body of the work gives the following melancholy 
details : — 

" Prior to the incumbency of Dean Cotes" [from 1719 till 1/41], "the col- 
legiate church of Middleham, according to the accounts which we have col- 
lected from the oldest inhabitants, one of whom died a few years since at the 
advanced age of ninety-seven, was fitted up in the manner of a cathedral 
church, or college chapel, with open seats running east and west" [?] " while 
the choir contained the ancient stalls of the dean and chapter. The dean, 
fancying doubtless that it would improve the church, pulled down all the open 
sittings from the nave, demolished the antique stalls, portions of the carved 
work belonging to which may still be traced throughout the sacred edifice, 
pulled down the rood-screen, and completed his innovations by filling nave, 
choir, and chantry, with large square pews of oak ; and then ne was left to 
bear alone the expenses of the costly work." 

In the introduction we hear of " new stalls," which gives us great 
gratification. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, though perhaps we may be a 
little transgressing our limits in mentioning it, that the penitential 
system of the church appears in force in the peculiar of Middlehani, 
after it had fallen into disuse in other parts of England, — indeed within 
the lifetime of many now but middle-aged persons. The two suc- 
cessors of Dean Cotes enjoined penances, and Dean Nickolls, the 
immediate predecessor of the present one, more than once exercised 
his power— one instance of this is recorded in the following interesting 
extract from the Middleham Court Book of the year 1 799 : — 

*' That Thomas Ibbotson should be suspended from the office of parish clerk, 
without forfeiting the wages, until after the 10th day of February then next, 
being the first Sunday in Lent ; that he do not approach the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper on that day, that, by the prayers of Lent, he might be fitted 
for it at the festival of Easter ; and lastly that, on the first Sunday of the 
ensuing Lent, he should stand during service until the Nicene creed was read, 
before the font under the gallery, and then depart to a private seat, after 
having read distinctly the following acknowledgment, viz. : — 

" 1, Thomas Ibbotson, do acknowledge that, on the day of the Feast of 
Circumcision, I behaved very irreverently in the house of God ; that I inter- 
rupted the divine service, and conducted myself in such a manner, both in 
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the church and out of it, as to give just cause of offence to the congregation 
then present; that I was led to this misconduct hy resentment, and not being 
perfectly sober at the time, for which I beg pardon of Almighty God, and do 
promise to order myself with greater sobriety and decency for the time to 
come." 

The present collegiate establishment at Middleham comprises a 
dean and six canons. 

We congratulate the Camden Society upon this publication, which 
is the more interesting as being the production of a member of the 
Collegiate Chapter. 



NOTICES AND ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Effects of Western Galleries, — In a sumptuous church of Pointed Architec- 
ture (one of the very earliest revivals of Christian architecture for church pur« 
poses) at a not unfrequented watering place, there is a western gallery spanning 
the westernmost bay of the nave. We observed a few Sundays ago, that 
many of the congregation put on their hats as soon as they got under this 
ffallery, though still in the nave, though there was a tower still to be traversed 
before they left the church. We do not accuse any of these gentlemen of 
meaning to be irreverent, — far from it. But in the first instance, they have 
never looked on the porch as a part of the church : and secondly, the dark- 
some portion of the building under the gallery is so like a porch that they in- 
voluntarily did there what they would do in the porch. This, of course, is 
but one instance out of many thousands. Still in a church with some pre- 
tensions to architecture, the thing becomes far more flagrant than in a mere 
modern preaching house. So much for galleries, and specially western ones, 
which some consider the most harmless of the brood. 

Some sixty years ago the parishioners of S. John Baptist, Withycombe 
(near Exmouth), pulled down the body of the church, situated at some dis- 
tance from the village, and built a frightful conventicle-looking building with 
the materials nearer home. The aisle still remains, the arcade being blocked 
up (the style is Third- Pointed), and contains the fittings and furniture of the 
now disused church (pues excepted). The font is good. Burials still take 
place in the churchyard. Might not this remnant, at least, of the church be ^ 
used either as cemetery chapel, or preferably for the convenience of the 
adjacent part of the parish ? We venture to call the attention of the Exeter 
Diocesan Society to this church. 

''^H. A. E." calls bur attention to the lamentable condition of the noble 
church of S. Mary the Virgin, at Oxford. We fully agree in what he says, 
and earnestly trust that before many years it may wear another appearance, 
and one more creditable to the University, for whose use it is to a great ex- 
tent employed. We are sorry that we cannot, as he wishes, suggest some means 
of commencing a subscription towards the restoration of the church. Such an 
undertaking must emanate from Oxford itself, and be the spontaneous act of 
the members of ^ the University. All that we can do is to protest, which we 
do most loudly, that this restoration is long due, 

The Rector of the parish of Charlton, in Dover, Kent, has deliberately re- 
moved the font from its position at the western end of the nave to the north 
side of the altar within the rails. At the same time some moveable benches, 
placed by the former rector for the accommodation of the aged poor of the 
parish and the school children at the intersection of the transepts and chancel, 
liave been removed, and in their place two hideous square deal pens have been 
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erected, from which the poor are carefully excluded. A throne, too, has been 
devoted to the clerk in the chancel, and the catholic arrangements of the 
former rector have been entirely subverted. 

Received:—"!. F. T.*'; "ML AS" on the vexata qusstio of "Lych- 
noscopes"; " W. C. L." 

We have had a very interesting letter from " T. S. P." detailing the case of a 
village in Yorkshire, three miles from any church, where the newly appointed 
clergyman has instituted a service in a room small and insecure. He asks 
our advice respecting a temporary wooden church, to hold three hundred, 
as correctly arransed as possible. We can assure our correspondent that we 
wish we could help him more than we are able. At present the manufacture 
of such churches is in the hands of Mr. Thomson, of Limehouse, who, though 
very well meaning, is not as yet as expert a ritualist as one engaged in such a 
work ought to b^. We shidl take our correspondent's case into serious con- 
sideration. It is a matter by no means new to our thoughts. 

We see the impropriety which " F. J." points out in his having to pass close 
to the people in the chancel, if the reading stall be placed as we recommended 
it, not in the midst of the other stallnieats, but (so as to be one of them,) the 
most westerhr stall either on the north or south side. Still this evil is the 
lesser one, for a constructional error can only be remedied with difficulty, 
whereas the one to which " F. J." alludes will vanish as soon as ever he shall 
be in a position to reserve his chancel for the exclusive use of those immedi- 
ately engaged in the performance of divine service. 

It is not in our line to act as touters to the shows of London, but still we 
cannot resist advising those of our readers who will go there with a view to 

Eursue their ecclesiological studies, to visit the Diorama of the interior of 
. Marl's, Venice ; — ^it will give them a wonderfully vivid impression of that 
gorgeous cathedral. 
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